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Foreword 

By  David  Potter 


A  RENOWNED  preacher,  a  dedicated  academician,  the 
first  of  his  generation  in  Great  Britain  to  publish  his 
lectures  on  oratory,  a  classicist  with  a  strong  interest  in  the 
practical  application  of  theory  to  the  needs  of  a  contemporary 
clergy,  an  early  critic  of  mechanical  means  of  teaching  delivery, 
an  eighteenth-century  advocate  of  “animated  Conversation,” 
John  Lawson  on  his  merit  warrants  consideration  in  the 
twentieth  century.  And  the  neoclassical  rhetoricians,  of  which 
he  was  an  early  and  prominent  member,  have  long  deserved  the 
careful  analysis  which  editors  Claussen  and  Wallace  make 
available  in  their  concise  and  readable  introduction  to  this 
edition  of  Lectures  Concerning  Oratory. 

E.  Neal  Claussen,  Associate  Dean  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences  at  Bradley  University,  is  particularly  at  home  among 
the  Irish  rhetoricians.  Recipient  of  a  grant  from  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  in  1968  to  study  at  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege  in  Dublin,  he  is  presently  engaged  in  further  exploration 
of  the  treasures  in  the  Trinity  archives.  Karl  R.  Wallace,  for 
many  years  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Speech  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  award-winning  specialist  in  Francis  Bacon, 
and  internationally  recognized  for  his  contributions  to  British 
and  American  Rhetoric  and  Public  Address,  is  currently  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Speech  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts. 

This  edition  of  the  Lectures,  the  first  in  two  centuries,  is 
a  facsimile,  reprinted  by  the  offset  lithography  process,  of  the 
edition  published  in  1758  by  Faulkner.  No  attempt  has  been 
made  to  correct  the  original;  thus  the  pagination  has  been 
preserved  although  the  folios  of  the  Contents  are  i-xii  and  the 
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following  Dedication  are  iii-xvii.  An  error  remains  in  the  latter : 
folio  vii  is  shown  as  v.  But  these  are  minor  flaws  in  a  handsome 
volume  which  should  further  establish  the  importance  of  Law- 
son  and  enhance  the  reputations  of  Claussen  and  Wallace. 


Editors’  Introduction 

By  E.  Neal  Claussen 
and  Karl  R.  Wallace 


[The  writer]  hath  been  induced  to  come  forth  from  the  Shade, 
uncalled;  and  to  venture  out  from  calm  safe  Obscurity  into 
the  Publick,  a  wide  and  stormy  Sea,  covered  with  Wrecks  of 
unsuccessful  Writers;  sensible,  at  the  same  Time,  that  he  is 
exposed  to  greater  Inconveniences,  than  they  who  should 
publish  under  the  proposed  Regulation  could  encounter  with. 
They  would  have  Necessity  to  urge,  a  just  Plea  for  Indulgence; 
he  is  a  willing  Adventurer:  And  more  gallant  Behaviour  is 
expected  from  a  Volunteer,  than  from  one  impressed  into  the 
Service,  (xv) 

Years  before  the  publication  of  John  Lawson’s  lectures, 
British  universities  had  provided  opportunities  for  the 
study  and  practice  of  oratory  and  belles  lettres.  Public  lectures, 
such  as  those  by  Adam  Smith  and  John  Ward,  and  works  on 
rhetoric,  elocution,  and  grammar  were  not  uncommon.  The 
subject  was  elevated  to  esteem  by  the  establishment  of  endowed 
professorships  which  proposed  to  perpetuate  the  study  and 
reward  the  scholarly  or  oratorical  achievements  of  faculty 
members.  None  of  the  holders  of  these  prestigious  chairs,  how¬ 
ever,  had  taken  the  venturous  step  of  making  his  lectures  avail¬ 
able  to  critics  and  the  general  public.  A  new  custom  was  es¬ 
tablished  after  the  appearance  of  Lawson’s  Lectures  Concern¬ 
ing  Oratory  in  Dublin  on  November  7,  1758,  and  John  Ward’s 
System  of  Oratory  a  few  months  later.  Thomas  Sheridan, 
George  Campbell,  Joseph  Priestley,  Hugh  Blair,  John  Wither¬ 
spoon,  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  others  followed  precedent. 
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making  public  for  wider  audiences  what  they  taught  in  uni¬ 
versity  halls. 

Without  a  model  by  which  he  could  judge  his  work,  Lawson 
was  cautious  and  apologetic.  His  letter  of  dedication  called 
the  undertaking  “unadvised”  (viii),  yet  publication  repre¬ 
sented  an  honest  but  probably  “unsuccessful  Ambition”  (xvi) 
to  fulfill  his  office  well.  He  also  presented  a  rationalization  for 
the  regular  publication  of  books,  though  some  might  he 
judged  ordinary  and  insignificant;  for  publication  would  spur 
lecturers  to  greater  efforts  and  be  a  test  of  ability  for  all  to  see. 
His  close  friends  and  literary  advisors,  William  Dunkin  and 
George  Faulkner,  probably  had  pressed  him  into  a  publishing 
agreement  before  his  lectures  completely  satisfied  his  high 
standards  of  literary  excellence.  His  long  illness,  culminating 
in  his  death  only  two  months  after  the  book  was  published,  his 
lecturing,  his  frequent  sermons  at  various  churches  in  Dublin, 
his  work  with  the  poor,  and  his  office  of  First  Librarian  of 
Trinity  College  undoubtedly  precluded  extensive  rewriting. 
Lawson,  nevertheless,  was  aware  that  revisions  were  necessary 
if  his  works  were  to  “sustain  the  Examination  of  severe  and 
penetrating  Eyes”  (xiii),  and  he  sought  the  reader’s  indulgence. 

His  contemporary  critics  found  little  to  praise.  One  assess¬ 
ment  Lawson  might  have  read  before  his  death  was  the  most 
vituperative.  His  argument  in  favor  of  enjoining  professors  to 
publish  their  lectures,  regardless  of  their  significance,  came 
under  special  attack.  “We  know  from  experience  that  a  man 
may  be  a  very  good  teacher  and  a  very  had  writer;  and  we  are 
afraid,  that  if  every  pedagogue,  even  invita  Minerva,  was 
obliged  ex  officio  to  commence  author,  the  present  fog  of 
dulness  that  overspreads  the  land,  would  be  thickened  into  an 
impenetrable  gloom  of  worse  [than]  the  Aegyptian  darkness, 
and  all  taste  for  letters  be  swallowed  up  in  universal  disgust.”  ^ 
The  reviewer  described  Lawson  as  “a  cold,  unanimated  writer, 
both  in  prose  and  poetry,”  was  convinced  that  no  system  could 
make  an  orator  if  a  man  were  not  already  possessed  of  genius, 
and  accused  the  author  of  laboring  self-evident  subjects.  Par¬ 
ticular  disagreements  were  limited  to  three  judgments  Lawson 
expressed  in  his  fifth  lecture:  Dante  had  not  been  excelled  for 
sublimity  of  thought,  lively  description,  strength,  or  poetic 
fire;  Chaucer’s  verse  was  strong,  smooth,  and  beautiful;  and 
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the  Moors  corrupted  the  Spanish  tongue.  The  reviewer’s  gen¬ 
eral  evaluation  was  more  temperate:  “On  the  whole,  though 
we  do  not  meet  with  anything  very  striking  or  new  in  this 
performance,  we  think  the  parts  are  well  disposed,  the  lectures 
full  and  regular,  the  stile  clear,  correct,  and  pretty  well  adapted 
to  the  variety  of  the  subjects,  though  in  many  places  it  sinks 
under  them;  the  poetry  cold,  yet  not  inelegant;  the  observations 
generally  just,  and  the  author’s  erudition  well  displayed.”^  A 
similar  appraisal  was  made  by  William  Rose  who  considered 
the  work  repetitious  of  both  ancient  and  modern  writers  with¬ 
out  providing  new  insights  and  the  style  not  well  adapted  to 
the  dignity  of  the  subject.  “His  language,  though  clear  and 
strong,  is  sometimes  inelegant;  and  his  periods  often  harsh 
and  unharmonious.  His  observations,  however,  are  generally 
just;  his  method  is  easy  and  natural;  and  he  has  displayed  no 
inconsiderable  share  of  learning.”  ^ 

Deeply  saddened  by  his  death  and  intensely  irritated  by  such 
reviews,  Lawson’s  friends  set  out  to  reestablish  his  literary 
reputation.  At  the  insistence  of  Margetson  Armar  and  George 
Faulkner,  William  Dunkin  penned  an  inflated  but  touching 
poem  which  recounted  Lawson’s  life  and  interests  and  lavish- 
ingly  praised  his  verse  and  Lectures.  In  his  dedicatory  letter  to 
the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  Dunkin  first  flailed  the  “profound 
Pedants  and  shallow  Critics”  and  then  turned  to  his  primary 
purpose.  While  Lawson’s  Lectures  suffered  minor  imperfec¬ 
tions,  they  should  be  considered  the  work  of  a  dedicated  genius 
who  brought  honor  to  his  university  and  nation.  His  “ex¬ 
quisite  Lectures  .  .  .  will  remain  the  Standard  and  Criterion 
of  sound  Judgment,  masculine  Stile,  and  sublime  Sentiment.”  ^ 
The  final  lines  of  the  Obsequies  were  meant  to  put  to  rest 
petty  criticisms  by  “Cob-web-weavers  of  high-flown  Fustian”:^ 

Let  Lawson’s  Labours,  which  Minerva  spun. 

Burst  into  Day,  and  travel  with  the  Sun: 

His  Labours,  which  the  Sister-Graces  wove, 

Reserv’d  as  Incense  for  imperial  Jove, 

Should  only  feel  the  great,  the  final  Fire, 
Triumphant  over  Time,  and  with  the  Globe 
expire.® 

One  critic,  somewhat  placated,  described  the  letter  to  Lord 
Chesterfield  as  “exquisitely  humorous”  and  the  Obsequies  “an 
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elegant  poem.”  Oliver  Goldsmith  reacted  similarly  but  with 
less  enthusiasm.  He  considered  it  inappropriate  to  append  a 
festive  letter  to  a  mournful  poem  and  was  critical  of  Dunkin’s 
stylistic  affectations.  The  closing  comments  of  Goldsmith’s 
review  are  especially  revealing  because  he  was  familiar  with 
Lawson’s  Lectures^  and  may  have  studied  under  him  at 
Trinity.  Knowledgeable  of  the  close  friendship  between 
Dunkin  and  Lawson,  Goldsmith  was  caustically  satirical  of 
Dunkin’s  attempt  to  grant  Lawson  a  position  of  importance. 

There  is  scarcely  a  trifling  city  or  university  in  Europe  which 
has  not  its  great  men;  characters,  who  are  taught  by  adulation, 
to  fancy  themselves  figuring  in  the  republic  of  letters,  and  leav¬ 
ing  monuments  of  their  merit  to  remote  posterity.  If  there 
should  happen  to  be  two  of  this  character  in  the  same  city,  the 
compliments  they  mutually  bestow  on  each  other  are  pleasant 
enough;  they  attempt  to  raise  each  other’s  reputation  by  mutual 
flattery,  and  establish  their  little  dominion  within  the  circle  of 
all  their  acquaintance.® 

Further  vindication  of  Lawson’s  reputation  was  attempted  by 
a  revision  and  translation  by  Dunkin  and  his  son,  James,  of 
the  Latin  poem,  Irene,  Lawson  had  written  and  appended  to 
his  Lectures.  Declining  health  had  kept  Lawson  from  refining 
the  poem,  and  Dunkin  therefore  assumed  the  responsibility  for 
correcting  and  enlarging  it  for  posterity.^®  A  comparison  of 
the  Lawson  and  Dunkin  versions  reveals  that  many  inac¬ 
curacies  of  spelling,  punctuation,  word  choice,  and  verb  endings 
had  been  emended  without  changing  much  of  the  substance. 
Only  occasionally  were  ideas  embellished,  most  notably  the 
last  fifteen  lines  of  the  original  poem;  these  Dunkin  more 
than  doubled  to  heighten  the  dramatic  effect  of  the  conclusion. 

The  final  literary  effort  Lawson’s  friends  made  to  assure  an 
enduringly  favorable  memory  of  him  was  the  publication  of 
his  sermons  in  1764  and  again  in  1765  and  1776.  As  was  the 
custom  of  the  day,  George  Faulkner  had  printed  several  of 
these  addresses  in  tract  form,^^  but  there  was  no  compilation. 
Several  of  his  friends  had  collected  pamphlets  and  manuscripts 
over  the  years,  and  eventually  one  associate,  still  unknown, 
published  them  in  London.  The  editor’s  rationale  for  carrying 
out  this  task  was  that  since  the  sermons  “may  be  justly  ranked 
among  the  first  Class  of  this  Species  of  Composition  .  .  .  the 
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Suppression  of  them  would  be  an  Injury  done  to  the  Republick 
of  Letters,  to  whom  they  are  a  very  great  Acquisition.”  Per¬ 
haps  as  a  tribute  to  his  eminence  in  the  pulpit,  Lawson  was 
never  explicitly  identified  as  the  author  of  the  volume.  Even 
if  one  were  unsure,  little  effort  would  have  been  required  to 
make  the  proper  disclosure,  since  the  date  and  place  of  each 
sermon  was  provided.  William  Rose,  whose  review  of  the 
work  was  generally  commendatory,  correctly  named  the  ser- 
monizer  and  removed  all  doubt.^^ 

Lawson’s  apologists,  therefore,  worked  diligently  to  give  his 
work  a  prominent  place  in  literary  history,  but  all  their  efforts 
could  not  keep  his  publications  from  obscurity.  With  minor 
exceptions,  it  was  not  until  the  twentieth  century  that  Lawson 
was  restudied,  and  then  more  because  he  was  representative  of 
a  significant  trend  in  rhetorical  theory  than  because  his  lectures 
exercised  much  influence  on  contemporary  or  later  scholars. 

2 

While  little  is  known  of  Lawson’s  early  life,  several  signifi¬ 
cant  influences  can  be  seen.  His  family,  probably  of  English 
origin,  had  settled  in  Ulster  and  were  loyal  to  the  Established 
Church  at  a  time  when  the  state  was  moving  toward  enacting 
rigid  controls  over  the  lives  of  the  Roman  Catholic  majority. 
Probably  he  was  born  in  1709  in  Magherafelt,  a  small  village 
in  county  Derry. His  father,  Alexander,  like  several  other 
relatives  was  a  minister  in  the  Anglican  Church  who  served 
various  parishes  in  Ulster  until  his  death  in  1718.^^  Undoubted¬ 
ly  influenced  by  his  father  and  other  members  of  the  family, 
Lawson  later  began  studies  to  enter  the  ministry.  His  mother, 
Katherine,  sent  him  to  live  with  relatives  in  Monaghan  and 
to  read  with  a  Mr.  MacMahon  to  prepare  for  entrance  into 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Since  many  of  the  College  lectures 
were  delivered  in  Latin  and  Greek,  all  entering  students  were 
required  to  pass  examinations  in  those  languages  over  pre¬ 
scribed  classical  texts.  MacMahon  evidently  instructed  him 
well,  for  Lawson  was  admitted  to  Trinity  on  June  1,  1727.  His 
tutor  was  Vice-Provost  Claudius  Gilbert,  a  widely  read  cleric 
who  bequeathed  his  library  of  thirteen  thousand  books  to 
Trinity  College.^® 

Lawson  entered  as  a  sizar,  “his  father’s  income  and  numer- 
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ous  family  scarcely  enabling  him  to  bear  the  smallest  ex¬ 
pence.”  He  was  thereby  exempt  from  annual  fees  and 
charges  for  room  and  board.  Within  two  years  he  had  proven 
himself  worthy  of  receiving  a  university  scholarship.  During 
this  time  he  composed  his  first  work  of  poetry  to  be  made 
public.  Sir  Ralph  Gore,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  and 
a  Lord  Justice  of  Ireland,  sponsored  a  competition  for  the  best 
verse  written  in  honor  of  the  king’s  birthday.  One  hundred 
pounds  were  distributed  to  the  winners,  with  Lawson’s  work 
judged  the  most  meritorious.  The  poem  is  not  extant,  and  the 
only  reference  to  it  is  in  Dunkin’s  elegy : 

High  was  the  Subject,  and  as  high  the  Song, 

Harmonious,  ardent,  vehement,  and  strong, 

The  genuine  Son  confess’d  the  Delphic  Sire, 

And  rag’d  with  Homer’s  Heat,  and  Pindar’s  Fire.^® 

The  object  of  the  university  was  to  produce  well-mannered 
gentlemen  of  high  taste  who  held  European  rather  than  na¬ 
tional  viewpoints.^ ^  It  was  primarily  through  classical  studies 
that  this  goal  was  implemented  for  the  five  to  six  hundred 
students.  Two  characteristics  in  particular  set  undergraduate 
instruction  at  Trinity  College  apart  from  other  British  univer¬ 
sities.  The  required  entrance  examinations  ensured  a  fairly 
even  level  of  attainment  among  the  students;  everyone  had 
read  the  same  works  and  possessed  minimum  capabilities  in 
classical  languages.  In  addition,  the  prescribed  course  of  classi¬ 
cal  reading  at  Trinity  “was  probably  a  good  deal  more  thor¬ 
ough  than  that  provided  in  any  other  British  university.” 

A  deeper  understanding,  it  was  believed,  resulted  from  study¬ 
ing  the  classics  as  literature  rather  than  as  exercises  in  foreign 
languages  or  as  sources  of  ideas  relevant  to  other  university 
subjects. 

The  following  sources  approximate  closely  what  Lawson 
was  required  to  study  for  his  bachelor’s  degree.  Read  in  Latin 
in  the  first  year  was  Sallust,  all  of  the  Aeneid,  and  Terence;  in 
Greek  were  Dugard’s  Lucian,  the  first  half  of  the  llaid,  Hero 
and  Leander,  and  some  Theocritus.  Second  year  requirements 
were  Juvenal,  Caesar,  Justin,  Horace,  the  Enchiridion  of 
Epictetus,  the  Tabula  of  Cebes,  the  remainder  of  the  Iliad,  and 
the  first  eight  books  of  the  Odyssey.  Third  year  readings  were 
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the  Georgies,  Cicero’s  De  Officiis  or  Pliny’s  letters,  completion 
of  the  Odyssey,  the  Cyropaedia,  more  Lucian,  Valleius  Pater¬ 
culus,  and  the  first  third  of  Livy.  Mandatory  in  the  final  year 
were  Longinus,  Suetonius  and  Tacitus,  the  remainder  of  Livy, 
three  plays  of  Sophocles,  the  speeches  of  Demosthenes  and 
Aeschines  on  the  Crown,  and  the  Philippics  of  Demosthenes.^^ 
The  ancients  were  judged  to  have  expressed  sublime  thoughts 
more  eloquently  than  all  other  men,  and  their  languages  be¬ 
came  both  models  for  imitation  and  media  for  teaching  other 
subjects.  The  emphasis  was  heavily  on  the  humanities,  with 
studies  in  literature,  criticism,  oratory,  logic,  ethics,  metaphysics, 
history,  and  ancient  and  modern  languages  consuming  most  of 
the  students’  time  and  thought.  But  a  growing  body  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  an  evolving  experimental  attitude  were  beginning  to 
reveal  a  scientific  disposition.  Hence  students  were  instructed 
in  mathematics  and  those  subjects  falling  within  what  was 
called  natural  and  experimental  philosophy,  such  as  anatomy, 
botany,  chemistry,  and  physics.  Professional  studies,  such  as 
civil  and  canon  law,  theological  controversies,  and  ecclesiastical 
history,  occupied  a  minor  position.  Newtonian  physics,  Boyle’s 
experimental  philosophy,  and  Locke’s  metaphysics  were  said 
to  prevail  at  Trinity  at  the  time  Lawson  was  there.^^ 

Two  other  general  requirements  for  the  baccalaureate  are 
particularly  relevant  to  Lawson’s  education  in  rhetoric.  Not 
only  were  students  required  to  read  ancient  works  on  oratory, 
but  they  also  attended  lectures  on  the  theory  of  this  subject 
delivered  by  the  Erasmus  Smith  Professor  of  Oratory  and 
History  and  received  practice  and  criticism  by  declaiming  and 
disputing  before  their  tutors.  In  order  to  graduate,  each  stu¬ 
dent  had  to  declaim  once  and  dispute  publicly  on  philosophical 
questions,  twice  as  respondent  and  twice  as  opponent.  Private 
disputations  were  also  required.^^  Only  first  year  students 
were  excused  from  disputations,  presumably  because  they  had 
not  yet  learned  to  argue  syllogistically.  Such  requirements 
evince  the  respect  paid  to  oral  argumentation  and  the  appro¬ 
priateness  of  the  subject  to  the  concept  of  a  well-educated  man 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  Religious  obligations  were  also  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  students.  Each  candidate  for  a  degree  had  to 
attend  religious  services  in  the  College  Chapel,  to  take  an  oath 
denying  the  temporal  supremacy  of  the  Pope  in  the  British 
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dominions,  and  to  declare  against  transubstantiation.^^  No 
conjecture  is  needed,  therefore,  to  understand  what  kind  of 
theological  education  contributed  to  Lawson’s  strong  anti¬ 
papist  viewpoint  which  he  later  expressed  in  his  sermons  and 
Lectures. 

Lawson’s  higher  education  was  obtained  entirely  at  Trinity 
College,^^  and  its  influence  is  plain.  Foremost  is  the  wide  and 
thorough  acquaintance  he  gained  from  the  best  of  Latin  and 
Greek  literature.  His  Lectures  Concerning  Oratory  stemmed 
directly  from  this  background,  so  much  so  that  one  of  Lawson’s 
critics  described  it  as  a  “treatise  that  adhered  more  or  less 
slavishly  to  classical  doctrine.”  It  could  more  accurately  be 
said  that  Lawson  had  an  immense  fund  of  classical  rhetorical 
knowledge,  and  this  he  modified  as  he  thought  appropriate  to 
his  day.  More  will  be  said  on  this  point  later.  Second,  the  direct 
practice  and  evaluation  of  his  speaking,  the  lectures  he  heard 
on  rhetorical  theory,  and  his  attendance  at  chapel  services  laid 
the  foundation  for  a  practical  understanding  of  oratory  which 
he  put  into  elective  use  both  as  a  professor  and  a  leading 
sermonizer  of  his  day.  Third,  he  acquired  an  avid  interest  in 
languages  and  became  adept  in  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  French, 
Italian,  and  Spanish.  A  substantial  part  of  his  own  one  thousand 
volume  library  contained  books  in  Latin  and  French.^"^  Read¬ 
ing  works  in  their  original  tongues  enabled  him  to  draw 
authoritative  judgments  about  modern  eloquence  in  poetry, 
drama,  novels,  and  oratory.  Such  evaluations  appear  through¬ 
out  the  Lectures,  although  they  occur  principally  in  the  fifth 
lecture.  His  interest  in  foreign  languages  was  sustained 
throughout  his  life,  partly  because  as  professor  and  head  li¬ 
brarian  he  had  ready  access  to  Trinity’s  fine  library.  Another 
influence  stemmed  from  his  studies  in  natural  and  moral 
philosophy.  While  literature  and  poetry  were  his  first  interests 
as  a  student,  he  became  intrigued  with  the  sciences  after  attend¬ 
ing  the  lectures  on  natural  philosophy  delivered  by  Richard 
Helsham,  first  Erasmus  Smith  professor  of  this  subject,  1724-38. 
William  Dunkin  described  this  turn  of  interests  poetically. 

His  growing  mind,  extended,  and  unfurl’d 

Beyond  the  flaming  Limits  of  the  World, 

Launch’d  into  Regions,  whither  Newton  soar’d. 
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Exploring  Nature’s  universal  Laws 
And  tracing  from  Effects  the  distant  Cause, 

By  Reason  steering  to  the  Port  of  Truth, 

He  prov’d  the  mental  Manhood  of  his  Youth: 

And  mix’d  acknowledg’d  in  these  envious  Days, 

Minerva  s  Ivy  and  Apollo's  Bays.^® 

Other  studies  led  him  to  read  Locke,  Bacon,  Descartes,  Fene- 
lon,  Melbranche,  Berkeley,  and  Hutcheson  in  particular.  The 
broad  understanding  of  man’s  mind,  passions,  and  values  he 
obtained  from  these  authors  was  eventually  reflected  in  his 
Lectures  and  his  charity  sermons. 

By  the  time  he  graduated,  Lawson  had  decided  to  continue 
his  studies  at  Trinity  and  to  try  for  a  fellowship  rather  than 
follow  his  father’s  example  in  the  ministry.  Having  earned 
the  master’s  degree  and  passing  examinations  lasting  four  days 
in  logic,  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  morality,  history, 
languages,  and  Latin  composition,  he  procured  “the  grand 
object  of  his  wishes.”  He  was  co-opted  Fellow  in  1735  in  the 
place  of  Robert  Shawe,  Professor  of  Oratory  and  History  from 
1732  to  1738.  Then  began  a  lifelong  career  at  Trinity  where  he 
served  in  various  academic  and  administrative  capacities.  In 
his  first  years  as  “morning  lecturer”  and  assistant  to  the  Senior 
Greek  Lecturer,  he  conducted  ordinary  disputations,  common¬ 
places,  and  other  exercises,  but  was  charged  with  greater  re¬ 
sponsibilities  after  being  named  Senior  Fellow  in  1743.  He 
was  then  appointed  head  librarian,  a  post  he  evidently  held 
until  his  death,  and  later  Lecturer  in  Hebrew  and  Greek.  After 
receiving  the  Doctor  of  Divinity  degree  in  1745,  he  became 
Archbishop  King’s  Lecturer  in  Divinity,  an  annual  appoint¬ 
ment  for  one  of  the  Senior  Fellows.  In  1750  he  was  named  the 
Erasmus  Smith  Professor  of  Oratory  and  History  and  two  years 
later  Professor  of  Divinity.  He  held  both  these  offices  until  his 
death.^^  Other  posts  were  assumed  at  various  intervals:  Junior 
and  Senior  Dean,  catechist,  registrar  and  auditor.  College 
preacher,  bursar,  senior  proctor,  and  acting  Vice-Provost. 

Evidence  is  limited,  but  Lawson  appears  to  have  excelled  as 
a  teacher.  The  anonymous  editor  of  his  sermons  described 
Lawson’s  instruction  of  the  young  men  at  Trinity  as  “effica¬ 
cious,  by  Precept  and  Example  exciting  them  to  pursue  their 
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Studies  to  Advantage.”  If  Dunkin  was  not  exaggerating, 
Lawson  was  especially  respected  when  he  “grac’d  the  Critic’s 
Chair”  and  was  generally  popular  with  the  students. 

Self-pois’d,  attractive  with  collected  Force, 

He  could  inform,  and  moderate  their  Course: 

High  as  her  Head  celestial  Science  rears. 

He  reign’d  the  Center  of  their  lucid  Spheres, 

Infusing  Life  and  Motion  through  the  Whole, 

Like  his  own  Plato’s  universal  Soul.^^ 

The  Erasmus  Smith  chair  which  Lawson  held  for  about  nine 
years  has  historical  significance  to  the  development  of  rhetorical 
theory.  It  was  one  of  the  first  professorships  endowed  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  instructing  university  students  in  oratory.  It 
has  been  in  continual  existence  for  almost  two  and  a  half  cen¬ 
turies,  even  though  its  original  intent  has  long  been  ignored. 
The  chair  was  established  in  perpetuity  upon  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  board  of  governors  of  the  Erasmus  Smith  Schools 
and  by  act  of  the  Irish  parliament  in  1723.  Smith  (1611-91)  was 
a  wealthy  London  businessman  and  owner  of  vast  amounts  of 
land  in  Ireland  who  desired  to  use  his  money  to  educate  the 
children  of  his  estates.  He  particularly  wanted  to  have  them 
instructed  “in  the  fear  of  God,  and  good  literature,  and  to 
speak  the  English  tongue.”  Various  elementary,  grammar, 
and  high  schools  in  Ireland  have  been  established  from  his 
benefaction  as  well  as  lectureships,  fellowships,  and  exhibitions 
at  Trinity  College.  Two  chairs  were  inaugurated  simultane¬ 
ously  in  1724,  one  in  Oratory  and  History  and  the  other  in 
Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy.  Regulations  were  the 
same  for  each.  The  original  statutes  outlined  a  procedure  re¬ 
quiring  candidates  for  these  lectureships  to  pass  competitive 
examinations  and  those  best  qualified  to  be  approved  by  the 
board  of  governors.  Subject  matter  of  the  lectures  and  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  instruction  were  to  be  determined  by  the  Provost 
and  Senior  Fellows.  Those  appointed  were  required  to  deliver 
four  public  lectures  a  year,  two  of  which  were  to  be  presented 
to  the  governors  for  publication  if  they  approved.^^  Of  the 
fifteen  professors  who  held  the  Erasmus  Smith  lectureships 
from  1724  to  the  present,  only  Lawson  and  his  successor, 
Thomas  Leland,  published  works  in  oratory Whether  others 
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had  submitted  lectures  to  the  governors  for  approval  and  were 
rejected,  we  can  not  discover.  In  Lawson’s  time  the  lectures 
were  intended  primarily  for  divinity  students,  though  others 
attended.^®  Regulations  for  the  first  Professor  of  Oratory  and 
History  limited  the  scope  of  his  subject  to  “such  parts  of 
Oratory  as  conduce  to  .  .  .  improvement  in  elocution.”  Law- 
son  later  went  beyond  elocution  and  included  the  Aristotelian 
view  of  rhetoric  for  the  Trinity  students. 

Lawson  lectured  on  oratory  at  a  time  when  much  attention 
was  paid  the  subject  in  the  classroom  and  the  literary  journals 
and  when  parliamentary  debates  and  sermons  were  followed 
closely  by  the  well-educated.  Some  students  were  concerned 
enough  about  the  art  that  they  themselves  devised  a  form  of 
practice  and  study  which  they  could  not  get  from  lectures  and 
faculty  controlled  exercises.  About  three  years  before  Lawson 
assumed  the  Smith  chair,  Edmund  Burke  and  other  under¬ 
graduates  formed  the  first  debating  society  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres.  According  to  Burke,  it 
sought  “the  improvement  of  its  members  in  the  more  refin’d, 
elegant,  and  useful  parts  of  Literature,  these  seeming  the  most 
likely  means  for  attaining  the  great  end  in  view — the  formation 
of  our  minds  and  manners  for  the  functions  of  a  Civil  So¬ 
ciety.”  The  Academy  was  the  predecessor  to  the  Historical 
Club,  founded  October  24,  1753,  and  the  College  Historical 
Society,  formed  March  21,  1770.  These  organizations  along 
with  frequent  visits  to  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  deepened 
the  students’  interest  in  political  issues  and  were  valuable  ad¬ 
juncts  to  university  instruction  in  oratory.^® 

Lawson  performed  his  duties  thoroughly.  He  was  con¬ 
scious  of  the  need  for  reforming  the  conduct  of  his  office  and 
outlined  some  revisions  in  his  letter  of  dedication.  Rather  than 
delivering  a  public  lecture  at  the  end  of  the  terms  as  required 
by  statute,  he  apparently  devised  a  regular  series.  Whether  or 
not  all  twenty-three  lectures  were  delivered  within  a  single 
year  is  not  clear,  but  it  is  likely,  for  many  are  continuations  of 
the  same  topics.  This  “perpetual  discourse”  was  meant  to 
provide  a  theoretical  framework  which  included  principles  of 
criticism.  The  younger  students  also  met  for  weekly  declama¬ 
tions  so  that  “they  may  be  exercised  in  the  useful  Art  of  just, 
distinct  Pronunciation”  (xi) ;  upper  classmen  were  assigned 
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readings  from  classical  works  on  oratory.  Written  composi¬ 
tions  were  required  for  improvement  in  expression.  As  a 
Senior  Fellow,  Lawson’s  responsibilities  did  not  include  hear¬ 
ing  declamations  or  reading  essays.  Frederick  Haberman  was 
correct  in  saying  that  as  a  lecturer  he  “appeared  only  in  the 
auditorium,  never  in  the  rehearsal  hall.”  But  as  a  Junior 
Fellow  Lawson  heard  exercises  and  gave  individual  instruc¬ 
tion.  That  he  took  his  office  seriously  is  further  demonstrated 
by  his  arranging  to  have  the  lectures  published,  something  his 
four  predecessors  apparently  had  not  considered.  Lawson’s 
dedication  to  his  position  grew  out  of  the  high  value  he 
placed  in  his  subject  for  its  usefulness  to  all  men  and  clerics 
in  particular  and  for  the  beauty  it  created. 

Lawson’s  academic  background  made  him  a  competent 
rhetorical  theorist  and  critic.  His  preaching  proved  he  was  a 
successful  practitioner  of  the  art,  and  doubtless  stimulated 
reader  interest  in  the  Lectures.  The  hundreds  of  sermons  he 
delivered  as  one  of  the  most  popular  ministers  in  Dublin  from 
about  1745  until  his  death  fall  into  three  categories.  Chapel 
services  at  the  college  were  occasions  for  explaining  such 
theological  tenets  as  the  Trinity,  the  fall  of  Adam,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  Messiah,  and  for  exhorting  the  young  men 
to  appreciate  their  education  more  and  to  lead  better  lives. 
Similar  subjects  were  used  in  Sunday  sermons  at  various 
churches  in  Dublin.  Lawson  also  preached  on  special  occasions 
such  as  the  consecration  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Cloyne  in  1753, 
before  the  House  of  Commons  the  same  year  for  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  1641  Irish  Rebellion,  an  official  visit  to  Trinity 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  1757,  and  the  funeral  of 
Richard  Baldwin,  college  provost,  in  1758.  On  the  last  two 
occasions,  the  sermons  were  in  Latin.  But  his  exhortations  in 
support  of  charity  schools  and  hospitals  gained  him  the  great¬ 
est  renown.  As  the  editor  of  his  sermons  said,  Lawson’s 
“Reputation  in  the  Art  of  Preaching  caused  the  churches  to 
become  crowded,  and  it  was  unfashionable  not  to  be  able  to 
recollect  some  of  the  Doctor’s  persuasive  Arguments  in  Behalf 
of  those  truly  Christian  Institutions  ...  on  which  Occasions 
he  successfully  exerted  his  Powers  to  the  real  Ornament  of  our 
Language,  and  to  the  Advancement  of  Christian  Eloquence.” 

Lawson’s  devotion  to  charity  was  in  keeping  with  the  times, 
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for  the  educated  and  aristocratic  classes  believed  that  caring  for 
the  poor  was  their  humane  and  religious  duty.  The  existence 
of  a  vast  population  of  poor  and  ignorant  people  “shamed  con¬ 
stituted  authority  and  challenged  the  moral  and  religious 
idealism  of  the  age.”  Charity  schools  were  established  as  a 
safeguard  against  vice,  irreligion  and  Popery,  and  subversive 
tendencies.  But  the  schools  were  evidence  that  the  poor  were 
subordinate  and  not  sharers  in  the  society,  for  children  were 
vocationally  trained  for  subservient  jobs.  Since  the  schools 
were  associated  with  and  controlled  by  parishes,  they  were 
supported  by  legacies,  endowments,  and  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions.  The  annual  charity  sermon  was  an  occasion  which  de¬ 
manded  the  presence  of  a  leading  clergyman  who  was  im¬ 
mediately  identifiable  with  the  cause  and  who  could  appeal 
effectively  for  funds.  Lawson  was  such  a  man.  For  example,  it 
was  reported  that  when  the  Lying-in-Hospital  was  opened  in 
1757,  Lawson’s  eminence  had  induced  the  governors  to  invite 
him  to  preach,  since  he  was  “the  only  person  who  could 
effectually  recommend  their  cause  to  the  government  and  the 
nation.”  How  many  sermons  of  this  nature  he  delivered 
was  impossible  to  learn,  but  the  Dublin  newspapers  frequently 
printed  announcements  of  forthcoming  sermons  and  reported 
the  sum  of  money  each  had  raised.  Lawson  limited  his  work 
for  the  poor  principally  to  Dublin  and  only  on  rare  occasions, 
such  as  journeying  to  Oxford  or  London,  did  he  travel  for  that 
purpose. 

Although  this  is  not  the  place  for  a  detailed  analysis  of 
Lawson’s  sermonizing,  the  reader  of  the  Lectures  should  at 
least  be  aware  of  the  power  of  his  speaking  and  of  the  chief 
ways  it  was  felt.  He  was  moved  deeply  with  sympathy  and 
compassion  for  the  poor  and  conveyed  his  sincerity  effectively 
to  his  audiences,  who  generally  were  from  the  wealthy  and 
noble  classes.  He  had  a  firm  grasp  of  the  most  successful  ways 
appeals  to  reason  and  emotion  could  be  utilized.  As  one  of 
his  contemporaries  observed,  “The  weakness  of  his  Voice  was 
fully  compensated  by  the  Energy  and  Pathos  of  his  Addresses, 
striking  at  once  the  Reason  and  affecting  the  Passions  of  his 
Auditors.”  Reason  was  satisfied  by  respecting  the  ideas  of 
the  scriptural  text  and  by  meeting  the  rational  standards  of 
explication.  The  explication  usually  incorporated  arguments 
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implied  or  expressed.  Its  course  often  culminated  in  an  appeal, 
as  may  be  seen  in  a  plea  for  funds  he  planned  to  use  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Lying-in-Hospital : 

When  the  Sight  of  exquisite  Misery  strikes  our  Eyes,  or  it’s 
Cry  sounds  in  our  Ears,  we  are  melted  at  once,  and  hurried 
away  before  reflection  with  a  Zeal  to  relieve.  He  v/ho  can  listen 
to  the  Complaints,  count  over  the  Groans,  behold  the  Tears 
streaming  down  the  Cheeks  of  the  Wretched  unconcerned, 
unmoved;  what  is  he?  What  do  we  account  him?  A  Savage,  a 
Monster,  not  a  Man.  And  after  we  have  removed  or  soothed 
Misery  when  we  reflect  upon  it,  what  Pleasure  do  we  feel? 
Human  Nature  knoweth  not  such  pure,  exquisite,  heartfelt 
Delight:  But  if  the  selfish  Principle  hath  prevailed,  we  are  con¬ 
scious,  uneasy,  and  filled  with  Remorse.^ ^ 

Emotion  would  be  served  by  applying  the  exposition  to  the 
passions  apparent  in  the  circumstances  of  the  occasion  and  in 
those  feelings  associated  with  the  duty  and  obligations  of 
Christians.  Sometimes  the  strength  of  feeling  seemed  to  over¬ 
power  reason,  as  Lawson  realized  in  the  following  excerpt. 
He  was  developing  an  appeal  in  narrative  form  in  the  words 
of  the  patients  when  he  applied  sudden  restraint: 

“what  Hazards  must  we  run?  We!  Alas!  What  Hazards  must 
they,  which  Nature  hath  Made  most  dear  to  us,  our  wretched 
Infants  run?  Shall  we  then  become  Mothers,  but  to  lament  the 
Loss  of  our  Children?  Alas!  Dearest  Babes,  do  we  bring  you 
into  Life,  only  that  ye  should  feel  the  Pain  of  losing  it?  O!  Ye, 
whom  God  hath  blessed  with  Plenty,  assist,  preserve;  so  may  Ye 
be  happy  Parents.  .  .  .” 

But  I  trangress.  I  would  not,  I  ought  not  to  move  your 
Passions.  Consult  Reason,  severest  Reason.^® 

Lawson  was  remembered  affectionately  in  Dublin  for  his 
energetic  support  of  projects  to  help  the  poor.  For  that  reason 
he  was  admitted  into  the  Dublin  Society  for  the  Improvement 
of  Husbandry,  along  with  such  other  dignitaries  as  the  Earl 
of  Chesterfield,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  the  Lord  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Dublin.  He  was  especially  honored  by  St.  Bride’s 
church,  a  wealthy  and  generous  parish  and  his  most  frequent 
pulpit  outside  the  college.  Upon  his  death  the  church  deter¬ 
mined  to  erect  a  bust  of  him  in  gratitude  for  the  111  discourses, 
many  of  them  charity  sermons,  he  delivered  there.^"^ 
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Lawson  was  so  immersed  in  the  functions  of  the  college  and 
church  that  little  time  was  left  for  socializing,  something  for 
which  he  had  little  temperament  anyway.  He  was  not  as  active 
as  some  of  his  contemporaries  in  soliciting  patronage  from  the 
elite  and  fell  into  the  circle  of  literati  more  through  the  efforts 
of  two  friends  than  by  his  own  doing.  William  Dunkin  (1707- 
65),  described  as  a  clergyman  “of  rollicking  character,”^®  was 
Lawson’s  longest  and  closest  friend.  Dunkin  depicted  their 
association  in  this  way: 

It  was  my  peculiar  Happiness  to  have  lived,  and  conversed 
with  him  for  the  Course  of  many  Years,  under  the  most  familiar 
and  unreserved  Degrees  of  Intimacy,  not  without  those  mutual 
Attatchments  [sic],  which  unite  Persons,  addicted  to  the  same 
Studies  and  Amusements,  and  indeed  it  was  impossible  to 
know  him  well,  and  at  the  same  Time  not  love,  and  esteem  him 
thoroughly 

Dunkin  received  his  baccalaureate  degree  in  1729,  his  master’s 
in  1732,  and  his  doctorate  in  1744.  During  the  time  he  ran  a 
school  in  Dublin  after  his  graduation,  he  became  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Jonathan  Swift,  Alexander  Pope,  the  Earl  of 
Chesterfield,  George  Faulkner,  and  other  notables.  It  was 
Chesterfield,  then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  who  appointed 
Dunkin  to  the  mastership  of  Enniskillen  Royal  School  in 
1746,  a  position  he  held  till  his  death.  There  he  formed  a  close 
relationship  with  Margetson  Armar,  a  wealthy  landowner 
who  commissioned  Dunkin’s  eclogue  to  Lawson.^^  Dunkin 
wrote  many  poems  and  had  them  published  as  tracts  or  in 
newspapers  and  journals;  after  his  death,  they  were  collected 
and  published  in  two  volumes.  His  approach  was  to  write  a 
Greek  poem  on  a  subject,  then  translate  it  into  Latin,  then 
into  English  blank  verse,  and  finally  into  heroic  rhyme  “so 
that  he  gave  you  the  same  joint  dressed  in  four  different  ways, 
and  you  might  feed  upon  that  which  best  suited  your  palate.” 
Swift  thought  highly  of  him  as  “a  gentleman  of  much  wit  and 
the  best  English  as  well  as  Latin  poet  in  this  kingdom.” 

Close  ties  also  existed  between  Lawson  and  his  publisher, 
George  Faulkner  (1699-1775).  The  only  formal  education 
Faulkner  received  was  from  Dr.  Lloyd,  esteemed  as  the  best 
instructor  in  Ireland  at  the  time.  Yet  he  became  the  editor, 
critic,  publisher,  and  confidant  of  several  prominent  writers. 
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The  success  of  his  Dublin  Journal,  begun  in  1728,  attracted 
the  notice  of  Swift  who  frequently  supplied  it  with  his  writ¬ 
ings.  Faulkner’s  fame  as  a  book  publisher  came  after  he 
printed  the  first  collected  edition  of  Swift’s  works.  The  Dean 
called  him  “the  prince  of  Dublin  printers,”  a  title  which  still 
denotes  Faulkner.  The  JournaVs  shop,  only  a  few  blocks  from 
the  college,  “became  the  rendezvous  of  the  friends  of  Ireland, 
and  of  the  most  distinguished  in  literature.”  Doubtless  it 
was  there  that  Lawson  met  and  conversed  with  such  men  as 
Swift  and  Chesterfield.  Faulkner,  a  self-important  person  who 
uninhibitedly  passed  judgment  on  authors,  often  made  changes 
in  manuscripts  or  showed  how  something  ought  to  have  been 
written.  Dunkin  described  his  bumptiousness  in  book  3  of 
“The  Poetical  Mirror”: 

He,  big  with  Phoebus,  and  from  early  years 
Imbu’d,  imparts  his  sentiments  unask’d 
To  pregnant  authors  in  their  teeming  throes. 

Benignly  candid,  nor  disdains  to  point 
The  lapses  relative  beneath  each  page 
With  inky  stars,  apply  his  healing  hand. 

And  lick  the  crude  conceptions  into  form, 

Mature  impress’d,  that,  elegantly  bound 

In  oxen-hide,  and  polish’d,  they  may  view 

The  radiant  Sun,  and  flutter  through  the  world.®"* 

Faulkner  made  some  of  these  kinds  of  alterations  in  the  second 
and  third  printings  of  the  Lectures.  His  eccentricities  were 
ridiculed  in  the  character  of  Peter  Paragraph  in  Samuel  Foote’s 
play.  The  Orators,  which  was  first  produced  in  1762  to  satirize 
Thomas  Sheridan,  the  prevailing  passion  for  oratory,  and  the 
popularity  of  debating  societies. 

Several  other  names  of  friends  and  associates  appeared  in 
comments  on  Lawson,  such  as  Robert  Johnson,  Bishop  of 
Cloyne,  but  the  only  other  of  importance  was  Edward  Maurice, 
Bishop  of  Ossory  (1689 P-1756).  He  and  Lawson  were  both 
excellent  preachers  and  occasional  poets.  Among  the  things 
Maurice’s  will  left  to  his  “good  friend”  were  his  translations 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  in  the  manner  of  Milton  and  other 
original  manuscripts.^^  Lawson  dedicated  an  historical  poem 
to  Maurice  in  the  Lectures  (202-9) ,  and  the  inference  has  been 
drawn  that  that  portion  of  the  Iliad  appearing  on  page  297  was 
Maurice’s.®® 
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Lawson  had  long  been  ill,  and  his  full  schedule  of  activities 
as  lecturer,  librarian,  and  preacher  must  have  been  enervating. 
He  died  in  his  forty-ninth  year  on  the  morning  of  January  9, 
1759,  “of  a  tedious  and  painful  Illness”  and  was  interred 
privately  in  the  college  chapel  on  January  12.  His  Lectures, 
published  only  two  months  before,  were  remembered  favorably 
in  all  the  notices  of  his  death.  But  the  public  grieved  more 
for  the  loss  of  the  leading  advocate  for  the  poor:®®  “He  was 
their  Charity-Sermon  Preacher,  a  Champion  for  the  helpless 
Orphans;  and  ever  engaged  himself  in  that  religious  Service 
with  a  Chearfulness  and  Condescension  that  marked  the  Piety 
of  his  Disposition.” 


3 

The  works  of  Lawson  and  Ward,  the  leading  examples  of 
restatements  of  classical  doctrines  of  rhetoric,  appeared  near 
the  end  of  a  period  marked  by  an  intense  interest  in  Greek 
and  Roman  societies  and  a  veneration  of  such  literary  figures 
as  Homer,  Aristotle,  Cicero,  Quintilian,  and  Longinus.  The 
new  age  certainly  would  not  totally  abandon  classicism,  but 
would  move  away  from  primary  reliance  upon  ancient  theories 
and  ideals.  The  pillars  of  the  Augustan  period  were  shaken 
by  the  new  generation’s  relativism,  sentimentality,  and  ac¬ 
quisitive  ethic,  by  its  concept  of  art  as  “an  end-product  of  self- 
expression,”  and  a  “lower-middle-class  prudential  religious 
‘enthusiasm’  ”  that  threatened  authority  and  tradition.®^  As 
for  rhetorical  theory,  Lawson  and  Ward  bridged  the  rigid 
and  attenuating  Ramistic  dichotomies  and  the  innovative 
rhetorical  concepts  of  Blair,  Campbell,  and  Whately.  As 
Douglas  Ehninger  has  put  it,  “though  later  writers  may  have 
departed  from  classicism,  unless  the  full  scope  of  the  classical 
rhetoric  had  been  firmly  established  they  hardly  could  have 
advanced  beyond  it.”  It  cannot  be  said  that  Lawson  was 
aware  that  his  work  would  perform  this  transitional  role.  On 
the  contrary,  any  major  shift  away  from  classical  theory  would 
have  been  incompatible  with  his  philosophy.  The  reasons  for 
his  strict  adherence  to  ancient  thought  can  be  disclosed  by  a 
more  penetrating  look  at  the  foundations  of  the  Augustan  age 
in  which  he  was  educated,  taught,  and  wrote. 

Paul  Fussell  provides  a  valuable  summary  of  the  dominant 
characteristics  of  the  eighteenth-century  humanist  mind  as  re- 
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vealed  in  the  works  of  such  conservatives  as  Johnson,  Swift, 
Burke,  Reynolds,  and  Pope.  The  characteristics  also  give  in¬ 
sight  into  Lawson’s  rhetorical  theory.  (1)  Human  nature  is 
historically  unchanged;  innovation  is,  therefore,  incongruous 
to  man’s  permanence  and  uniformity.  “It  is  this  idea  in  the 
eighteenth  century  that  sanctions  the  orthodox  conception  of 
the  permanence  of  the  literary  genres,  each  of  which  is  thought 
to  address  itself  to  one  unchanging  element  of  the  human 
consciousness.”  (2)  Human  problems  are  insoluble,  but  man 
possesses  nobility  and  dignity  since  only  he  can  contrive  situa¬ 
tions  so  complex.  (3)  Literature  is  revered  because  it  results 
from  the  uniquely  human  attribute  of  symbol-making.  (4)  The 
humanist  is  obsessed  with  evaluation  and  ranks  everything. 

This  libido  aestimandi  is  naturally  accompanied  by  hierarchical 
rather  than  egalitarian  expectations  about  society  and  politics; 
about  literary  genres  and  techniques,  some  of  which  are  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  in  the  nature  of  things  “better”  than  others;  about 
periods  of  history,  some  of  which  are  assumed  to  be  more 
“noble”  than  others;  and  even  about  the  assumed  elements  of 
the  human  psyche,  which  is  still  imaged  by  the  eighteenth-cen¬ 
tury  humanist  in  a  very  seventeenth-century  way — with  “will” 
in  a  position  of  almost  military  “command”  at  the  top,  “reason” 
or  “judgment”  in  the  middle,  and  the  senses  or  “passions”  as 
servants  at  the  bottom.®^ 

(5)  Past  experience  has  been  tested  and  proven  and  is,  there¬ 
fore,  elegized.  (6)  Ethics  and  expression  are  fused  so  that  one 
must  be  virtuous  before  he  can  write  well;  good  literature  is 
an  index  of  high  moral  attainment.  (7)  Above  all,  man  must 
seek  to  settle  moral  questions;  a  description  of  the  external 
world  is  irrelevant  and  perhaps  dangerous.  (8)  Man  is  in¬ 
curably  blemished  because  of  original  sin  or  the  decay  of 
nature,  but  he  has  dignity  because  he  perceives  his  defects. 
Satire,  a  common  literary  form  at  this  time,  understandably 
follows  from  self-distrust.  (9)  The  physical  world  teaches  man 
little  if  anything  about  his  moral  existence.  (10)  Simplistic 
explanations  of  man’s  nature,  e.g.,  he  is  entirely  rational,  are 
viewed  suspiciously.  (11)  Man’s  need  for  redemptive  assis¬ 
tance  requires  that  the  principal  use  of  expression  be  didactic. 
“The  eighteenth-century  humanist  is  given  to  uttering  and  re- 
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uttering  the  classical  commonplace  that  the  office  of  literature 
is  to  teach,  but  to  teach  through  the  agency  of  aesthetic  de¬ 
light.”  (12)  Man  is  unique  among  all  creatures  because  only 
he  can  exercise  free  power  of  choice  over  environmental  or 
physical  determinants  and  achieve  acceptance  or  happiness. 

Each  of  these  characteristics  is  related  to  Lawson’s  concept 
of  rhetoric,  but  several  stand  out  as  more  significant  than  others 
and  deserve  comment.  What  influenced  Lawson  to  compose  a 
series  of  lectures  based  almost  exclusively  upon  classical  pre¬ 
cepts  can  be  deduced  from  Fussell’s  remarks.  Much  faith  was 
placed  in  the  ancients  because  their  works  on  rhetoric  accurately 
and  fully  revealed  the  methods  of  attaining  eloquence,  had 
allowed  Greek  and  Roman  poets  and  orators  to  become  sublime 
in  thought  and  style,  and  had  withstood  the  tests  of  time  so 
that  they  were  as  relevant  to  man  in  the  eighteenth  century  as 
in  the  time  of  Aristotle  or  Cicero.  Early  in  the  Lectures  Lawson 
exhorted  his  students : 

First  and  principally,  seek  after  Wisdom  and  Virtue;  For  Eleva¬ 
tion  of  Soul  can  alone  support  Sublimity  of  Genius.  Next,  Be 
unwearied  in  tracing  back  Eloquence  to  it’s  true  Source,  the 
Monuments  of  pure  Antiquity,  of  those  Heroes  whom  you  have 
lately  seen.  Imitate  their  Solidity,  their  Method,  their  Justness, 
their  Purity,  their  Force,  their  Sublimity.  (71) 

He  was  reflecting  what  James  Johnson  called  the  “prime 
neo-classical  belief:  that  a  knowledge  of  the  past  provides  an 
infallible  insight  into  the  affairs  of  the  present.”  Edmund 
Burke  had  expressed  it  this  way :  “In  history  a  great  volume  is 
unrolled  for  our  instruction,  drawing  the  materials  of  future 
wisdom  from  the  past  errors  and  infirmities  of  mankind.”  If 
one  holds,  as  Lawson  did,  that  little  improvement  can  be  made 
upon  the  classicists,  he  is  forced  to  look  back  to  gain  an  authori¬ 
tative,  valuable,  and  tested  understanding  of  eloquence  or 
rhetoric.  Formulating  new  theories  would  be  audacious  and 
tenuous. 

The  concept  of  imitation  is  basic  to  Lawson’s  teaching.  He 
recommended  the  practice  throughout  the  work  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  rank  the  poets,  historians,  orators,  and  languages 
most  deserving  emulation.  His  seventh  lecture  was  devoted 
specifically  to  the  theory  and  the  particular  methodology  he 
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recommended.  Lawson  was  thus  following  a  common  literary 
form.  Men  of  letters,  particularly  poets,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  had  settled  upon  the  moralistic  and  stately 
literature  from  the  time  of  Augustus  for  models;  works  of 
Cicero,  Livy,  Virgil,  and  Horace  were  favored.  The  neo- 
classicist  sought  to  be  like  his  predecessors  in  their  efforts  “to 
stem  the  increasing  tide  of  degeneracy,  venery,  and  immoral¬ 
ity”  and  aimed  at  a  comparable  mode  of  expression  marked 
by  “grace,  high  style,  urbanity  of  tone,  meticulousness  of  form, 
and  morality  of  theme.”  The  rules  of  art  espoused  by  the 
ancients  became  the  established  guidelines  for  composition  and 
evaluation. 

The  aesthetics  based  on  symmetry,  proportion,  and  fulfillment 
of  function;  the  supremacy  of  the  judgment  over  the  imagina¬ 
tion;  the  emphasis  on  realism;  the  attempt  to  find  a  universal 
foundation  for  taste;  and  effort  to  re-establish  the  Rules  on  the 
basis  of  reason  are  all  more  or  less  intimately  connected  with 
the  basic  temper  of  the  Age  of  Reason.®® 

So  pervasive  was  this  imitative  impulse  that  Oldham,  Etherege, 
Dry  den.  Pope,  Johnson  and  almost  all  the  major  authors  were 
translators  and  followed  one  of  two  courses.  The  “pure”  trans¬ 
lation  corresponded  to  classic  poems  faithfully,  but  substituted 
modern  allusions,  places,  and  names  for  ancient  and  foreign 
examples  and  illustrations.  The  aim  was  to  imitate  the  form  of 
the  model  and  communicate  its  thoughts  to  the  contemporary 
reader  who  likely  was  unfamiliar  with  the  work.  The  “inde¬ 
pendent”  or  “creative”  translation  demanded  familiarity  with 
the  source.  “In  this  form  the  poet  incorporates  much  or  all  of  a 
specific  older  model  into  his  own  poem,  self-consciously 
parallels  the  works  and,  in  varying  degrees,  creates  a  new 
poem,  one  in  which  the  focus  is  on  the  living  (or  domestic) 
rather  than  the  dead  (or  foreign)  author.”  Pleasure,  it  was 
believed,  derived  from  the  comparison  of  the  texts.  An  inter¬ 
esting  example  of  an  “independent”  translation  relevant  to  the 
study  of  oratory  is  Robert  Dodsley’s  The  Art  of  Preaching;  In 
Imitation  of  Horace  s  Art  of  Poetry,  first  published  in  London 
in  1738.  Dodsley  took  Horace’s  work  as  the  base  and  provided 
excerpts  from  the  Latin  for  comparison.  What  resulted,  how¬ 
ever,  was  a  criticism  of  the  preaching  of  the  day,  an  issuance 
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of  instructions  for  improvement,  and  a  commendation  of  the 
style  and  thought  of  such  moderns  as  Tillotson,  Butler,  Clarke, 
and  Atterbury.  Even  Lawson  was  caught  up  in  this  practice. 
Two  of  his  own  translations  were  included  in  the  Lectures 
(314-24)  not  because  he  considered  them  worthy  of  being 
preserved  but  because  they  demonstrated  how  one  could 
elevate  his  “Fancy  and  Stile”  by  borrowing  “some  Sparks  of 
poetic  Fire”  (312). 

Lawson’s  advice  on  imitation  was  not  unlike  the  translator’s 
object  and  means.  His  detailed  discussion  of  imitation  followed 
five  lectures  which  traced  the  history  of  eloquence  from  the 
earliest  time  to  the  present,  provided  brief  summaries  of  the 
major  classical  works  on  rhetoric,  commented  on  the  most 
eloquent  orators,  and  critiqued  modern  languages  and  writers. 
The  scheme  was  purposeful,  for  imitation  follows  easily  and 
naturally  from  acquaintance  with  the  best  writers  and  orators. 
To  Lawson,  the  value  of  imitation  rested  in  its  “being  a  great 
and  compendious  Method  of  arriving  at  Eloquence”  (108)  and 
in  transforming  the  student  into  the  likeness  of  the  ancients.'^ ^ 
It  is  inescapable,  he  argued,  for  all  who  have  excelled  in  any 
science  or  art  started  from  the  materials  of  others,  not  from 
their  own  knowledge.  Man  is  unable  “by  the  Power  of  his  own 
Genius,  to  carry  on  Art  from  its  first  Rudiments  to  Perfection” 
(112).  His  prescribed  rules  for  imitation  were  intended  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  result  analogous  to  an  “independent”  translation.  The 
best  model  and  the  one  most  suitable  to  the  individual  should 
be  chosen  with  good  judgment.  Servile  copying  of  the  model 
orator  should  be  avoided  because  it  leads  to  stiffness.  Instead, 
the  imitator  should  give  his  model  a  new  turn  or  apply  it  in  a 
new  way  in  order  to  make  it  his  own.  Following  only  one 
model  was  considered  confining  and  dangerous  since  it  often 
led  to  awkward  resemblances.  The  imitator  was  also  instructed 
to  adapt  his  copy  to  the  present  time,  place,  and  occasion.  “He 
is  not  a  Demosthenes,  who  can  copy  with  the  utmost  Exact¬ 
ness  any,  even  the  most  shining  Passage  in  his  Orations;  but 
He  is,  who  can  speak  or  write  as  Demosthenes  would  have 
done  in  a  parallel  Conjuncture”  (122).  Lawson’s  final  rule  was 
to  refrain  from  mere  borrowing.  “It  is  not  enough,  that  you  can 
imitate  well  the  best  Writer;  you  must  likewise  add  somewhat 
of  your  own”  (123).  Imitation,  then,  meant  the  acquisition  of 
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the  spirit,  skill,  and  form  of  the  original,  not  the  words  and 
examples,  and  should  produce  a  new  work  which  resembles 
the  model  and  which  is  itself  worthy  of  imitation.  The  other 
major  neoclassical  rhetorician,  John  Ward,  offered  almost 
identical  advice,  although  his  methodology  was  far  more 
specific.'^^ 

Lawson  understood  the  value  of  precept  as  well  as  imitation. 
His  precepts,  of  course,  were  drawn  from  the  greatest  of  ancient 
works.  Modern  thought  could  not  surpass  the  masters’  concepts 
which  had  given  “Law  to  the  whole  Earth”  (vi).  Lawson’s 
aim,  however,  was  not  to  present  merely  a  repetition  of  classical 
doctrine.  Like  the  student  orator,  the  theorist  should  produce 
something  of  his  own.  His  goal  was  “to  clear  the  Road  marked 
out  by  the  Antients,  to  smooth  and  open  it;  perhaps  in  some 
Places  to  strike  out  new  and  shorter  Paths”  (3).  An  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  list  of  books  Lawson  had  in  his  library  indicates  he 
was  familiar  with  some  of  the  more  important  modern  French 
works  relevant  to  rhetoric  and  logic,  particularly  works  by  the 
Port-Royalists.  He  owned  two  copies  of  La  Logique,  ou  UArt 
de  Penser;  one  was  a  1723  English  translation  by  John  Ozell, 
and  the  other  was  in  Latin.  Also  in  his  possession  was  Gram- 
maire  Generate  et  Raisonnee  by  Antoine  Arnauld  and  Claude 
Lancelot,  Systeme  des  Reflexions,  .  .  ,  ou  nouvel  Essai  de 
Logique  by  Jean  Pierre  de  Crousaz,  Dialogues  sur  VEloquence 
by  Fenelon,  La  Rhetorique ,  ou  V Art  de  Parler  by  Bernard 
Lamy,  Traitte  de  V Action  de  VOrateur,  ou  de  la  Prononciation 
et  du  Geste  by  Michel  Le  Faucheur,  and  Traite  de  la  Maniere 
d'Ptudier  et  d'Enseigner  les  Belles-Lettres  by  Charles  Rollin. 
For  the  most  part,  however,  he  disregarded  many  of  the  newer 
ideas  found  in  these  works  and  relied  upon  the  classics.  His 
dismissal  of  modern  thought  is  apparent  in  his  discussion  of 
aids  to  invention.  First,  he  ignored  the  distinction  Francis 
Bacon,  his  cited  authority,  had  drawn  between  topics  and  com¬ 
monplaces  and  proceeded  to  define  topics  as  Bacon  had  used 
commonplaces  “a  Number  of  Observations  on  all  common 
Heads,  digested  into  convenient  Order;  which  should  be  ever 
ready  at  Hand,  that  the  Orator  may  have  Recourse  to  them; 
and  draw  from  them,  as  from  a  general  Store,  Materials  on 
all  Occasions”  (127-28).  Lawson  was  concerned  that  “the 
Moderns  have  not  only  neglected,  but  despised  this  whole  Mat- 
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ter;  it  seems  not  with  good  Cause”  (128).  Yet  he  failed  to  give 
full  treatment  of  the  specific  kinds  of  topics.  Instead,  he 
encouraged  students  to  read  Cicero  and  Quintilian  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  precepts.  In  so  doing,  he  was  criticizing 
Lamy,  Fenelon,  and  the  Port-Royalists  for  their  hostility  to 
categories,  predicables,  and  places^^  and  advocating  a  return 
to  classical  doctrine. 

Lawson’s  disapproval  of  elocutionists  is  another  notable  ex¬ 
ample  of  his  reaction  against  modern  developments.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  firm  disagreement  with  any  system  that  purported  to 
create  art  by  mechanical  and  simplistic  means  while  ignoring 
nature  and  genius.  The  marking  of  words  and  syllables  with 
musical  notations  was  disapproved  of.  Lawson  argued  that 
tonal  patterns  in  speech  are  far  too  complex  to  be  recorded  ac¬ 
curately  and  thoroughly,  that  learning  this  marking  system  is 
an  insuperable  task,  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time  for  a  preacher  who 
had  more  important  things  to  learn,  and  that  the  speaker’s 
inner  conviction  is  more  influential  than  the  emphasis  and 
cadence  of  his  voice  (423-26) .  For  Lawson,  the  strongest  opposi¬ 
tion  came  from  Cicero  and  Quintilian  who  had  not  even  hinted 
that  such  mechanical  techniques  existed  or  were  of  value. 
Again,  the  ancients  remained  the  best  authority.  The  supposi¬ 
tion  may  be  advanced  that  Lawson  was  referring  to  Thomas 
Sheridan’s  concepts  of  elocution,  for  Sheridan  had  been  lectur¬ 
ing  on  the  subject  in  Dublin  while  Lawson  was  discoursing 
at  Trinity.  But  Lecture  Twenty-two  is  explicit  about  one  source 
which  had  recommended  the  musical  notation  system : 
Reflexions  sur  la  Poesie,  la  Peinture,  et  la  Musique  (424).  This 
work  by  Abbe  Jean-Baptiste  Dubos  first  appeared  in  1719 
and  was  reprinted  many  times.  Lawson  owned  a  copy  of  the 
1732  edition.  It  advanced  Dubos’s  theory  of  the  arts,  including 
declamation,  even  though  he  had  no  practical  experience  with 
any  of  them.  In  the  debate  over  the  value  of  classical  studies  in 
modern  times,  Dubos  generally  favored  the  ancients.  Lawson 
indicted  Dubos  for  lack  of  information  and  misinterpretation. 
Lawson’s  denunciation  of  the  elocutionists’  methods  was  one  of 
the  first  expressed  in  the  eighteenth  century.  His  understanding 
of  classical  rhetoric  provided  a  broader  perspective  of  the 
orator’s  art. 

Another  instance  of  Lawson’s  reluctance  to  accept  contem- 
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porary  ideas  was  his  position  in  the  dispute  over  taste  as  a 
faculty  of  the  mind.  In  his  first  lecture,  he  included  genius 
and  application  as  the  qualities  necessary  to  form  an  orator 
and  excluded  taste.  Genius  was  considered  a  natural  ability 
that  one  either  had  or  did  not  have.  If  a  person  possessed  an 
inherent  propensity  for  oratory,  he  could  improve  himself  by 
studying  the  best  works  of  the  best  speakers  and  by  frequent 
practice.  Probably  referring  to  Francis  Hutcheson  and  Anthony 
A.  C.  Shaftesbury,'^^  he  objected  to  the  frequently  stated  as¬ 
sumption  that  taste  was  a  distinct  faculty  of  the  mind  and 
determined  aesthetic  excellence  in  the  polite  arts.  Neither  could 
he  agree  that  taste  was  a  sentiment  that  operated  independently 
of  understanding.  To  refute  these  theories,  he  first  turned  to  the 
ancients  and  found  that  they  had  not  used  the  term  in  the 
context  moderns  had  applied  to  it.  Further  substantiation  for 
his  objections,  as  Vincent  Bevilacqua  has  noticed,  came  from 
two  Newtonian  axioms  concerning  simplicity  in  causes  and 
sufficient  causality.'^®  Because  “no  more  Causes  are  to  be 
admitted,  than  such  as  are  real,  and  sufficient  to  produce  the 
Effect”  (17),  genius,  guided  by  firm  understanding  and  im¬ 
proved  by  application,  was  enough  to  account  for  the  judg¬ 
mental  powers  attributed  to  taste.  In  Lawson’s  estimation, 
nothing  in  the  arts  was  produced  by  anything  but  genius  and 
understanding.  These  faculties  were  known  “to  be  real 
Causes,  existing  in  Nature,  and  we  find  them  to  be  sufficient; 
what  then  is  Taste  Conceived  as  a  Faculty  distinct  from 
them,  is  it  any  Thing,  but  a  meer  Name.?^”  (18)  The  vagueness 
of  the  term,  his  third  objection,  was  the  source  of  much  con¬ 
fusion.  For  the  word  to  be  used  to  connote  anything  but  a  result 
of  the  exercise  of  genius  and  application,  “a  distinct  precise 
Notion  of  it”  would  have  to  be  fixed  (21).  In  these  ways.  Law- 
son  again  chose  the  more  settled  position.  But  this  time  he  was 
more  cautious  because  of  a  possible  conflict  of  merits:  in  “re¬ 
storing  the  ancient  Simplicity  .  .  .  the  Danger  is,  that  as  Cus¬ 
tom  hath  established  firmly  the  present  Notions,  the  antient 
may  be  deemed  new;  and  the  desire  of  bringing  them  back 
looked  upon  as  a  Zeal  for  Innovation”  (20).  As  Lawson’s 
criticisms  of  the  mechanistic  methods  of  teaching  delivery 
failed  to  damage  the  growth  of  the  elocutionary  movement, 
so  his  opposition  to  treating  taste  as  a  faculty  failed  to  gain 
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wide  acceptance.  The  concept  of  taste  became  an  integral  part 
of  Henry  Home’s  Elements  of  Criticism  (1761),  Hugh  Blair’s 
Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres  (1783),  and  many  other 
works  in  the  belletristic  movement.'^’^  Lawson  chose  to  em¬ 
phasize  Cicero’s  divisions  of  rhetoric,  commenting  on  these 
and  related  matters  as  his  own  interests  and  best  judgment 
dictated.  For  the  student  who  knows  classical  rhetoric  and  the 
rhetorical  doctrines  of  Lawson’s  contemporaries,  the  interpreta¬ 
tions  and  comments  are  often  insightful.  All  but  seven  of  the 
lectures  were  addressed  specifically  to  invention,  arrangement, 
style,  and  delivery.  Memory  was  referred  to  briefly  as  a  faculty 
of  the  mind  (218).  Ray  Keesey’s  thorough  study  of  these  six¬ 
teen  lectures  disclosed  Lawson’s  chief  sources^®  Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric  provided  the  framework  for  the  discussion  of  inven¬ 
tion.  Lawson  translated  Aristotle’s  definition  of  rhetoric  as  “the 
Art  of  finding  out  on  all  Subjects  what  is  fitted  to  perswade” 
(45)  and  believed  that  the  orator’s  chief  goal  was  to  convince. 
Therefore,  it  followed  that  logical  proof  was  considered  the 
most  important.  Topics,  enthymemes,  and  examples  were  rec¬ 
ommended  for  use,  but  meager  explanation  of  each  was  pro¬ 
vided.  Instead,  Lawson  gave  more  emphasis  to  “the  Science 
which  seems  most  conducive  to  instruct  an  Orator  in  the  Art 
of  Reasoning,”  geometry  (131).  As  he  used  the  term,  it  meant 
a  plan  of  arriving  at  general  truths  from  simple  elements  or, 
conversely,  particular  truths  from  theorems.  The  special  value 
of  the  geometrical  method  was  that  it  led  to  a  clear  and  precise 
test  of  the  argumentative  structure  of  a  discourse  (133). 
Aristotle’s  nonartistic  proofs  were  treated  as  means  of  am¬ 
plification  in  the  lecture  on  arrangement.  Later  he  dismissed 
laws,  facts,  and  evidence  because  they  were  more  relevant  to 
forensic  and  deliberative  oratory.  Pulpit  speaking  concerned 
weightier  matters  (372). 

Aristotle  was  also  relied  upon  for  advice  on  the  use  of 
pathetic  proof,  which  need  not  be  repeated  here.  It  is  significant, 
however,  that  the  discussion  of  pathos  was  preceded  by  a 
critique  of  unnamed  modern  moralists,  rhetoricians,  and  meta¬ 
physicians  for  separating  the  faculties  of  the  mind  unreal¬ 
istically.  “Examine  closely  into  the  opinions  usually  entertained 
about  them,  you  will  find  that  they  are  looked  upon  as  several 
independent  Principles,  distinct  Beings,  grafted  as  it  were  into 
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the  Mind,  and  acting  by  their  own  Force”  (153).  Undoubtedly 
influenced  by  John  Locke, Lawson  expressed  opposition  to 
this  explanation  of  behavior  and  took  a  more  gestaltlike  posi¬ 
tion.  He  theorized  that  the  “whole  Soul”  determined  response 
and  that  each  “Mode  of  Apprehension”  was  the  act  of  the 
“Soul”  exercising  the  faculties  (154).  He  was  unwilling,  then, 
to  accept  completely  the  assumption  that  various  functions  of 
the  mind  act  independently  and  have  the  power  to  account 
for  distinguishable  actions.  Passion,  an  act  of  the  will,  was  a 
necessary  “Spur  within  the  mind  incessantly  rouzing  it  from 
Sloth”  (157),  but  restrainable  by  the  mind.  It  is  susceptible  to 
“two  original  Emotions  . . .  Desire  and  Aversion,  or  as  they  are 
commonly  stiled.  Love  and  Hatred;  Love  of  Happiness  and 
Hatred  of  misery”  (156),  the  genera  of  all  other  passions.  The 
implications  of  these  viewpoints  upon  oratory  were  laid  down 
philosophically  before  turning  to  Aristotle’s  more  practical 
suggestions.  Because  Lawson  believed  the  passion  of  fear  was 
more  powerful  than  love,  he  advised  that  pleasure  would  result 
from  effective  appeals  to  the  audience’s  sense  of  tragedy,  pain, 
misery,  and  the  like.  He  reasoned  that  if  one  were  threatened, 
relief  would  come  from  knowing  how  to  remove  or  avoid 
the  distresses.  Not  only  were  appeals  to  the  passions  means  of 
gaining  success  through  discourse,  but  they  were  necessitated  by 
the  nature  of  man:  “As  the  End  of  Eloquence  is  Persuasion, 
and  strictly  speaking,  all  Persuasion  ought  to  be  founded  in 
Conviction  alone,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  all  Address  to 
the  Passions  is  grounded  in  the  Imperfection  of  Mankind; 
it  is  faulty  if  not  necessary”  (165).  Men  are  not  so  completely 
rational  and  unprejudiced  that  they  will  accept  truth  through 
exposition;  one  must  use  all  the  skill  at  his  disposal  to  accom¬ 
plish  that  goal.  Lawson’s  understanding  of  man,  as  revealed 
in  his  discussion  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  distinctly  reflects 
the  dominant  characteristics  of  the  eighteenth-century  human¬ 
istic  philosophy,  particularly  as  he  assumed  that  passions  were 
the  servants  of  the  mind,  that  man  is  universally  and  incurably 
imperfect,  and  that  man  can  exercise  control  over  his  difficulties 
and  attain  happiness. 

If  Lawson  had  followed  Aristotle  closely,  ethos,  a  third  mode 
of  artistic  proofs,  would  have  been  treated  along  with  reasoning 
and  emotional  appeals.  Rather,  comments  about  the  speaker’s 
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character  appear  throughout  the  lectures  and  specifically  as  they 
related  to  the  preacher  in  Lecture  Nineteen.  This  is  not  to  say 
Lawson  underestimated  the  force  of  ethical  proof,  for  he 
asserted  that  ‘‘nothing  contributes  more  to  Persuasion,  than  a 
Belief  of  Sincerity  in  the  Speaker”  (354).  Appropriately, 
Quintilian  was  Lawson’s  major  source  on  this  topic.  A  preacher 
must  possess  two  qualities,  and  if  he  could  not  acquire  them, 
he  must  quit  the  profession.  First,  he  must  be  virtuous  and  love 
religion  and  piety.  Just  as  a  wicked  man  who  uttered  sacred 
truths  would  stimulate  indifference  or  aversion  to  his  words,  an 
unbeliever  who  talked  about  religion  would  raise  doubts. 
Second,  he  must  be  knowledgeable  and  broadly  and  liberally 
educated.  Acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures  was  especially 
important,  and  Lawson  believed  that  ability  to  read  them  in 
Hebrew  and  Greek  would  prevent  unwarranted  interpreta¬ 
tions.  The  writings  of  philosophers  and  moralists  and  a  back¬ 
ground  of  polite  literature  were  also  necessary  as  was  knowl¬ 
edge  about  the  world  and  man.  Lawson  recognized,  however, 
that  one  might  have  the  required  qualities  and  not  be  per¬ 
suasive.  Therefore,  he  encouraged  the  speaker  to  cultivate  a 
manner  of  delivery  which  would  make  the  audience  sense  his 
authority : 

But  this  Authority,  if  obtained,  will  make  up  abundantly  for 
whatever  may  be  wanting  in  your  Genius,  or  defective  in  their 
Conceptions.  It  sets  every  Thing  you  say  in  a  favourable  Light, 
hiding  Imperfections,  and  doubling  the  Value  of  what  is  good. 
It  giveth  Spirit  to  your  Diction,  Force  to  your  Arguments, 
Strength  and  Weight  to  your  Advice.  It  rendereth  you  beloved 
and  reverenced,  and  by  Means  thereof,  useful;  indeed,  a  publick 
Blessing.  (431) 

Were  it  not  for  the  exacting  prerequisites  Lawson  established 
for  the  art  and  the  speaker,  this  advice  might  lead  to  deception. 
Keesey’s  conclusion  about  Lawson’s  consideration  of  ethos  is 
apt:  “The  Lectures  are  permeated  with  the  ethical  teachings  of 
the  devout  preacher  who  preaches  as  much  as  he  lectures,  even 
to  the  students  in  his  classes.” 

Lawson  treated  arrangement  primarily  in  Lectures  Nine, 
Twenty,  and  Twenty-one  and  relied  on  Quintilian  as  his 
principal  source  of  instruction.  Wisely  recognizing  that  ar¬ 
rangement  was  integrally  involved  with  invention,  Lawson 
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taught  that  skill  in  arranging  arguments  was  part  of  the 
reasoning  process  and  seemed  to  follow  upon  discovering  the 
ideas  and  materials  of  proof.  The  present-day  reader  will  find 
familiar  directions  for  selecting,  ordering,  and  adapting  ideas 
for  a  given  situation.  Of  special  interest  is  Lawson’s  criticism  of 
such  notable  preachers  as  John  Tillotson,  Samuel  Clarke, 
Jacques  Benigne  Bossuet,  and  Thomas  Sherlock.  His  library 
was  replete  with  collections  of  sermons  by  most  of  the  major 
modern  English,  Irish,  Scotch,  and  French  preachers,  and 
his  reading  enabled  him  to  form  perceptive  judgments  of  their 
methods  of  developing  arguments.  Lawson’s  own  long  and 
reputable  experience  in  the  pulpit  served  to  confirm  the  advice 
he  offered. 

Lawson’s  thoughts  on  style  were  in  keeping  with  the  com¬ 
monly  held  beliefs  of  his  day,  especially  the  reliance  upon 
time-tested  rules,  the  emphasis  on  the  imaginative  and  symbol¬ 
making  powers  of  the  mind,  and  the  tenet  that  expression 
should  instruct  pleasingly.  The  subject  was  developed  in 
Lectures  Twelve  through  Seventeen  and  the  beginning  of 
Eighteen  and  Twenty-two.  Lawson  drew  heavily  from  Aris¬ 
totle,  Cicero,  and  Quintilian  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  Homer, 
Longinus,  and  Dionysius.  Thus,  his  suggestions  are  not  new  or 
innovative.  His  aim  was  not  to  develop  a  theory  of  style  nor 
to  issue  detailed  instructions  on  how  one  achieved  eloquence; 
students  were  referred  to  the  ancients  for  such  assistance. 
Rather,  Lawson  sought  to  make  clear  what  features  character¬ 
ized  the  proper  use  of  the  elements  of  style  and  what  faults 
should  be  avoided.  The  fact  that  he  devoted  more  lectures  to 
style  than  to  the  other  three  divisions  of  rhetoric  should  not 
be  misconstrued.  Beautiful  expression  unrelated  to  substance 
was  not  the  end  which  he  proposed.  Lawson  was  adamant 
about  the  perspective  which  ought  to  guide  the  orator.  Early 
in  Lecture  Twelve  he  stated  that  the  “great  End  of  Language” 
was  “to  Communicate  our  Sentiments  for  the  Instruction  or 
Perswasion  of  other  Men”  (187),  and  then  he  became  more 
specific  by  declaring  that  more  than  clear  instruction  was 
necessary. 

For  what  avails  it  to  be  clear,  unless  I  can  make  you  think  it 

worth  your  while  to  attend?  However  intelligible  I  be,  importeth 

not;  for  you  will  not  understand  unless  you  listen,  and  you  will 
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rarely  listen  if  I  be  no  more  than  intelligible.  The  Oratory  must 
therefore  please  and  move.  (191) 

He  continued  this  line  of  thought  in  the  following  lecture 
and  refuted  an  opinion  held  by  many  that  ornament  was 
superfluous  to  an  orator  whose  object  was  to  prove  (214-15). 
Lawson’s  arguments  in  favor  of  the  proper  use  of  stylistic 
elements  are  both  a  reaction  against  the  austere  sermons  of  his 
day  and  a  warning  against  the  excesses  of  the  seventeenth- 
century  stylistic  rhetoricians.®^ 

Almost  as  an  afterthought,  Lawson’s  definition  of  style  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  conclusion  of  his  lengthy  exposition  of  the  con¬ 
cept.  Style  is  “An  Assemblage  of  Words  considered  with 
regard  to  Propriety  of  Signification,  and  Arrangement  in 
Sound”  (325).  The  three  classes  of  expression  recognized  were 
those  of  Homer:  the  concise  and  nervous,  the  copious  and 
sweet,  and  the  vehement  and  sublime.  Three  of  the  character¬ 
istics  of  acceptable  style  discussed  by  the  classicists  were  recom¬ 
mended  by  Lawson:  clarity,  purity,  and  ornament.  Clarity 
was  called  “the  first  and  most  necessary  property”  (187),  but 
he  dealt  with  it  and  purity  as  parts  of  each  other.  Various  faults 
of  obscurity,  such  as  equivocal  expression  and  obsolete  words, 
were  mentioned  as  qualities  to  be  avoided.  Ornament  was  that 
which  “maketh  Rhetorick  an  Art:  All  other  Parts  whereof 
may  be  attained  by  meer  Felicity  of  Nature,  but  without 
Discipline,  without  much  Study  and  Experience  you  cannot 
arrive  at  the  Perfection  of  Ornament”  (211).  This  aspect  of 
style  was  divided  into  composition  and  figures.  Composition 
involved  the  “due  Arrangement  of  Words  with  Regard  to 
Signification  and  Sound”  (227)  and  differed  from  Lawson’s 
definition  of  style  by  emphasizing  the  arrangement  of  words 
and  ideas.  Thus,  rules  were  stated  governing  the  order  of  words 
in  sentences,  sentence  length,  and  relationships  between  sen¬ 
tences.  Figures  were  treated  in  Lecture  Fifteen  under  three 
headings,  the  number,  the  kinds,  and  the  application.  A  distinct 
resemblance  to  ancient  rhetorical  doctrines  is  apparent  in 
Lawson’s  instructions  on  style. 

Also  evident  is  the  influence  of  faculty  and  associational 
psychology  on  his  concept  of  style.  Lawson  traced  the  source 
of  ornament  to  the  nature  of  man.  The  faculty  of  reason  en¬ 
tailed  man’s  awareness  of  his  existence  and  the  ability  to  re- 
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spond  with  feeling,  and  the  mind  allowed  him  to  discriminate. 
The  mind  also  possessed  the  power  of  memory,  or  recollecting 
images  from  another  time.  Memory  is  called  the  “Storehouse 
of  the  Soul”  (218)  because  it  accumulates  ideas  and  experiences 
and  becomes  the  source  of  learning.  But  it  is  imagination,  “a 
Kind  of  intermediate  Faculty”  (217),  which  enables  man  to 
sift,  sort,  and  associate  recollections  to  form  new  ideas  in 
pleasing  ways.  The  value  of  imagination  was  related  to  the 
other  faculties :  “If  Reason  makes  Discourse  convincing.  Passion 
vehement,  a  fine  Imagination,  renders  it  beautiful  and  charm¬ 
ing”  (219-20).  These  abilities  were  not  shared  by  all  men  in 
the  same  degree.  Style  was  the  product  of  natural  genius 
which  could  not  be  learned.  The  person  with  little  talent  could 
only  hope  to  be  preserved  “from  gross  Errors;  and  thus 
advance  to  Mediocrity”  (327).  The  person  with  genius,  on 
the  other  hand,  should  be  taught  to  judge  style,  not  be  over¬ 
whelmed  with  rules.  Such  views  are  better  understood  as  they 
are  related  to  the  tenor  of  the  eighteenth  century  when  the 
humanist  normally  made  much  of  man’s  symbol-making  ability 
and  the  set  nature  of  man. 

One  last  point  that  needs  to  be  made  about  Lawson’s  views 
on  style  is  the  relationship  he  saw  between  the  arts  of  the  poet 
and  the  orator.  Having  an  extensive  background  in  poetry 
through  his  schooling  and  having  tried  his  hand  at  the  art 
several  times,  his  fondness  for  the  subject  never  diminished. 
He  saw  its  relevance  to  other  manners  of  discourse,  a  belief 
held  by  the  classicists,  as  he  made  obvious  by  quoting  from 
Cicero  and  Quintilian  (276).  The  prevailing  view  in  the 
Lectures  is  that  the  study  of  poetry  can  give  force  and  grace 
to  truth.  As  was  the  case  throughout  his  discussion  of  style, 
the  goal  was  not  to  please  the  ear.  Embellishment  was  a  way 
of  capturing  audience  attention  and  making  ideas  more  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  mind.  It  was  one  of  the  available  means  of  persua¬ 
sion.  Lawson  made  it  abundantly  clear  in  his  first  lecture  that 
he  would  make  frequent  references  to  poetry.  His  rationaliza¬ 
tion  was  that  examples  from  either  oratory  or  poetry  extended 
to  the  other  because  the  two  arts  were  closely  related,  that 
examples  from  poetry  were  more  usable  in  the  lectures  because 
they  were  shorter,  and  that  poetry  used  bolder  ornaments  and 
made  better  illustrations  (22).  He  did  not  fail  to  fulfill  his 
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word.  Besides  the  usefulness  of  poetry  to  oratory,  other  advan¬ 
tages  as  these  appeared  at  various  intervals:  poetry  laid  the 
foundation  of  true  eloquence  (107)  and  allowed  one  to  ac¬ 
quire  “Classical  Taste”  (439).  Three  lectures  were  specifically 
assigned  to  this  matter.  Sixteen  and  Seventeen  consisted  of  a 
hypothetical  dialogue  in  which  Eubulus  refuted  Philemon’s 
arguments  about  the  dangers  and  irrelevance  of  orators  utiliz¬ 
ing  the  poet’s  skills.  Lawson’s  last  lecture  was  a  defense  of  his 
opinion  stated  previously  that  writing  verse  in  native  lan¬ 
guages  was  preferable  to  composition  in  Latin.  His  position 
seemed  contrary  to  common  practice  and  had  aroused  much 
criticism.  He  believed  that  poetry  was  not  widely  read  when 
written  in  the  language  that  only  a  few  knew  well,  that  too 
much  was  unknown  about  the  precise  use  of  Latin,  and  that 
the  honor  of  the  country  was  better  served  when  native  lan¬ 
guages  were  used.  At  the  same  time,  he  justified  Latin  poesy 
because  it  was  the  “Source  of  Elegance  in  every  Language” 
(440),  it  enabled  students  to  use  a  greater  variety  of  expression, 
it  was  a  polite  study  well  suited  to  the  educated  man,  and  it 
stimulated  acquaintance  with  the  best  authors.  To  prove  his 
devotion  to  the  art  and  his  ability,  he  included  an  example  of 
his  own  work  at  the  end  of  the  lectures. 

The  point  that  Lawson  tried  to  make  was  that  oratory  and 
poetry  were  branches  of  the  same  gift,  eloquence,  and  therefore 
were  separable  only  by  the  ends  they  served,  not  the  means 
they  used.  Vincent  Bevilacqua  described  this  position  as  a 
“belletristic  view  that  the  various  modes  of  discourse  .  .  .  are 
not  independent  species,  but  essentially  related  forms  of  dis¬ 
course  commonly  rooted  in  style.”  He  made  it  known  in  his 
first  two  lectures  that  he  would  not  treat  rhetoric  or  oratory 
alone.  His  subject  was  eloquence,  the  “Cloathing  of  Reason” 
(6).  This  viewpoint  encompassed  history,  drama,  novels,  or 
any  other  literary  forms,  as  seen  in  his  lectures  on  the  history 
of  eloquence  and  most  vividly  illustrated  in  his  assessment  of 
Aristotle’s  Rhetoric.  Lawson  warned  the  reader  that  this  work 
was  limited  to  public  speaking.  “Hence,  the  Poet,  the  Historian, 
the  Philosopher,  are  not  to  search  here  for  Rules  useful  in  their 
particular  Studies  and  Kinds  of  Writing;  which  although 
contained  in  the  general  Extent  of  Eloquence,  belong  not  to 
the  Scheme  of  our  Author”  (51).  Finally,  because  eloquence 
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was  more  refined  and  required  higher  standards  than  con¬ 
versational  speech,  it  required  close  semblance  to  the  best 
models:  “Writers  should  endeavour  to  preserve,  to  bring  back 
the  Form  of  Writing,  to  that  which  was  used  by  the  best 
Authors  of  the  best  Period;  the  Nature  of  Mankind  being  such, 
as  rather  than  not  to  change,  to  change  for  the  Worse”  (103).®^ 
Delivery  was  discussed  in  Lecture  Twenty-two  as  it  related 
to  the  preacher.  Following  Cicero  and  Quintilian,  Lawson  saw 
the  subject  as  pronunciation  or  voice  and  as  action;  he  repeated 
many  of  the  instructions  found  in  classical  works.  Since  most 
of  the  training  in  delivery  was  left  to  weekly  exercises,  the 
Lectures  were  not  the  place  to  establish  specific  directions. 
Instead,  Lawson  set  forth  criteria  for  judging  effective  delivery 
and  faults  to  be  avoided.  While  it  is  true  that  he  again  adhered 
to  ancient  principles,  two  significant  ideas  appeared  in  this 
lecture.  Lawson  undertook  one  of  the  earliest  criticisms  of 
mechanical  methods  of  teaching  delivery.  This  we  commented 
on  earlier.  The  other  important  idea  was  his  advocacy  of  what 
he  termed  “animated  Conversation”  (418) .  He  began  with  an 
illustration  of  two  people  first  conversing  and  then  debating, 
and  projected  one  of  them  before  successively  larger  audiences 
until  he  was  found  delivering  a  sermon.  Lawson  observed  that 
while  volume  had  to  be  increased  and  greater  variety  would  be 
used,  the  same  tone,  pronunciation,  and  emphasis  would  char¬ 
acterize  the  speaker’s  voice.  The  similarity  of  this  example  to 
the  one  James  Winans  used  in  his  Public  Speaking  has  already 
been  noted  by  several  writers.®^  Lawson’s  belief  that  conversa¬ 
tional  delivery  was  superior  to  the  pompous  and  feigned  ex¬ 
pressions  by  some  preachers  led  him  to  advise  the  students  to 
eschew  reading  or  memorizing  sermons. 

As  that  extemporary  Discourse,  which  approacheth  most  to  a 
studied  one  in  Regularity  of  Composition  and  Purity  of  Stile, 
is  the  best;  in  like  Manner,  among  studied  Discourses  that  un¬ 
doubtedly  excelleth,  which  is  composed  with  the  easy  Air,  and 
pronounced  with  the  unaffected  Warmth  and  Fluency  of  the 
Extemporary.®^  (418-19) 

In  sum,  Lawson  rightly  recommended  naturalness  whether  in 
voice  or  action,  coupled  with  a  sense  of  gravity  appropriate  to 
the  pulpit. 
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Perhaps  Lawson’s  greatest  departure  from  classical  doctrine 
was  the  absence  of  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  three  major  kinds 
of  oratory.  It  was  not  a  matter  of  Lawson  being  unaware  of 
what  the  ancients  had  said  concerning  forensic,  deliberative, 
and  epideictic  speaking,  for  the  material  was  part  of  the 
abstract  he  presented  of  Aristotle’s  Rhetoric  (45).  The  omission 
was  a  matter  of  expedience  and  appropriateness.  Lawson  con¬ 
ceded  that  he  knew  little  about  courtroom  and  senate  speaking, 
which  he  had  viewed  only  from  a  distance  (353).  His  mature 
life  had  been  spent  in  the  classroom  and  pulpit  where  he  was 
at  home  and  knowledgeable.  Besides,  only  a  few  of  the  students 
attending  the  lectures  were  preparing  for  the  bar  or  politics. 
Most  of  them  were  destined  for  the  ministry.  Nevertheless,  the 
present-day  reader  wishes  Lawson  had  elaborated  upon  the  few 
criticisms  he  made  of  the  speaking  in  parliament  and  the 
courts.  For  example,  he  observed  that,  as  in  ancient  Athens 
and  Rome,  liberty  balanced  with  power  flourished  under  the 
English  constitution.  Consequently,  deliberative  speaking  had 
been  perfected:  “modern  Times  can  shew  few  Pieces  of  Elo¬ 
quence  equal  to  many,  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  Debates 
of  the  British  Senate”  (93).  In  contrast,  Lawson  was  displeased 
with  courtroom  pleading,  which  he  said  was  marked  by  de¬ 
tailed  references  to  a  multitude  of  laws  and  by  a  lack  of  orna¬ 
ment.  Concentrating,  then,  on  pulpit  speaking,  he  spent  four 
lectures  adapting  much  of  what  he  said  previously  about  inven¬ 
tion,  arrangement,  and  style  to  that  platform  and  not  differing 
greatly  from  what  other  modern  authors  had  said  about  these 
subjects  as  they  related  to  preaching.®® 

In  summary,  eight  characteristics  of  the  Lectures  stand  out. 
(1)  Lawson  clearly  associated  himself  with  the  philosophy  and 
literary  forms  of  the  Augustan  humanists.  (2)  He  relied 
doggedly  upon  the  time-tested  standards  of  the  classicists,  but 
did  not  present  as  full  a  restatement  of  them  as  did  John  Ward. 
Rather  than  summarizing  classical  doctrines  at  length,  Lawson 
encouraged  his  students  to  read  the  works  in  the  original 
languages.  (3)  Lawson  abhorred  mechanical  rules  for  any 
aspect  of  the  art.  His  own  “rules”  more  closely  approximate 
general  criteria  to  be  followed  or  faults  to  be  avoided.  He  also 
realized  that  diligent  practice  without  constraining  limitations 
was  more  valuable  than  memorizing  long  lists  of  specific  direc- 
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tions.  (4)  To  Lawson,  oratory  was  only  one  branch  of  the 
larger  study  of  eloquence.  Poetry  was  a  sister  art  and  could 
supply  the  speaker  with  examples  of  stronger  oranamentation. 
(5)  The  Lectures  were  firmly  established  upon  faculty  psychol¬ 
ogy,  but  only  as  it  was  consistent  with  ancient  usage.  (6)  Law- 
son  was  emphatic  throughout  that  imitation  of  the  best  works 
by  the  best  authors  was  the  road  to  excellence.  (7)  Invention, 
arrangement,  style,  and  delivery  were  not  wholly  separable 
skills.  They  were  all  needed  by  one  who  would  persuade.  (8) 
Finally,  the  Lectures  were  formulated  for  divinity  students  and 
only  meagerly  referred  to  the  classical  kinds  of  oratory. 

Appearing  only  a  few  months  before  Ward’s  more  complete 
neoclassical  rhetoric,  Lawson’s  volume  immediately  met  a  for¬ 
midable  competitor.  Later,  both  works  were  superseded  by  the 
new  directions  set  by  Campbell,  Blair,  and  Whately.  Also, 
attention  to  Lawson  and  Ward  was  diverted  by  the  rapid  in¬ 
crease  of  interest  in  elocution,  as  exemplified  by  the  books  of 
Sheridan,  Burgh,  Bayly,  Steele,  Enfield,  Walker,  and  Austin. 
Thus,  the  effect  of  Lawson’s  Lectures  upon  rhetorical  theory 
was  limited.  One  would  expect  Lawson’s  successors  to  the 
Smith  lectureship  to  have  been  the  most  strongly  influenced  by 
his  thinking,  but  there  is  little  evidence  that  significant  agree¬ 
ment  existed.  Francis  Staughton  Sullivan  was  appointed  to  the 
position  in  1759  soon  after  Lawson’s  death,  but  he  published 
no  works  in  rhetoric  or  oratory.  If  he  delivered  lectures  on  the 
subject,  they  are  not  now  extant.  A  jurist,  Sullivan  was  the  first 
nonclergyman  to  occupy  the  Smith  chair  and  ought  to  have 
been  able  to  communicate  different  impressions  and  judgments 
about  the  art.  The  custom  of  appointing  clerics  to  the  lecture¬ 
ship  was  resumed  in  1761  when  Thomas  Leland  was  elected. 
He  had  published  The  Philippic  Orations  of  Demosthenes  in 
translation  and  with  notes  in  1754  and  prepared  his  lectures  on 
eloquence  for  printing  in  1764.  Few  similarities  of  outlook  can 
be  found  between  Lawson  and  Leland.  In  publishing  his 
lectures,  Leland  stated  that  they  were  not  originally  intended 
for  the  reader  but  simply  to  fulfill  an  office.  He  then  may  have 
been  referring  to  Lawson,  Ward,  or  Sheridan  when  he  wrote: 

If  they  are  now  submitted  to  the  censure  of  the  world,  it  is 
not  from  any  ambition  of  appearing  in  a  Contest  with  a  writer 
of  distinguished  Eminence;  but  principally  from  a  deference  to 
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their  Opinions,  who  thought  that  the  liberties  taken  with  such 
a  Character,  and  the  examination  of  his  Opinions  should  be 
strictly  public:  and  that  to  confine  them  to  a  small  Circle,  might 
appear  equally  disingenuous,  with  secret  and  clandestine  Cen¬ 
sure,  in  Common  Life.®'^ 

Despite  their  acquaintance,  Lawson’s  name  never  appeared  in 
Leland’s  Dissertation,  even  though  the  Lectures  were  only  a 
few  years  old  when  Leland  was  writing.  Like  Lawson,  Leland 
had  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  ancients;  he  frequently 
cited  Plato,  Aristotle,  Cicero,  Quintilian,  and  Longinus.  But 
Leland  was  much  more  restrictive  in  viewpoint;  he  regarded 
rhetoric  “as  principally  a  matter  of  style”  and  did  not  develop 
invention.  To  him,  “perfect  Eloquence  is,  and  must  be,  the 
expression  of  TRUTH,”  and  a  man  must  persuade  “by  the  real 
excellencies,  the  engaging  and  conciliating  qualities  of 
speech.”  Leland’s  was  a  much  less  practical  treatise  than 
Lawson’s,  for  Leland  was  actually  responding  critically  and 
theoretically  to  the  treatment  of  style  and  composition  of  the 
New  Testament  by  William  Warburton,  Bishop  of  Gloucester, 
in  The  Doctrine  of  Grace  (1762).^^  None  of  Lawson’s  other 
successors  to  the  Smith  chair  wrote  on  rhetoric.^^ 

The  Lectures  were  readily  available  in  Britain  in  the  last 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  for  they  were  reprinted  three 
times,  twice  in  Dublin  and  once  in  London.  They  appeared 
while  Campbell  was  writing  his  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric  and 
while  Blair  was  lecturing  in  Edinburgh.  They  were  easily  ac¬ 
cessible  to  Whately  as  he  made  revisions  of  his  Elements  of 
Rhetoric  while  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  Yet  none  of  these  au¬ 
thors  referred  to  Lawson  specifically.  Campbell  might  have 
been  thinking  of  him  when  commenting  on  the  contributions 
the  ancients  made  to  rhetorical  theory: 

I  must  acknowledge  that,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover, 
there  has  been  little  or  no  improvement  in  this  respect  made  by 
the  moderns.  The  observations  and  rules  transmitted  to  us  from 
these  distinguished  names  of  the  learned  world,  Aristotle,  Cicero, 
and  Quintilian,  have  been  for  the  most  part  only  translated  by 
later  critics,  or  put  into  a  modish  dress  and  new  arrangement.®^ 

Only  Joseph  Priestly  acknowledged  he  was  familiar  with 
Lawson.^^  The  familiarity  may  have  strengthened  Priestley’s 
faith  in  sincerity,  extempore  qualities,  and  naturalness  in  de- 
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livery.®^  Though  scholars  might  have  read  Lawson’s  work, 
the  mainstream  had  changed.  The  period  for  reviving  classical 
works  and  restoring  ancient  concepts  to  rhetoric  had  passed. 
Men  such  as  Campbell,  Blair,  and  Whately  could  then  build 
upon  the  foundation  Ward  and  Lawson  had  helped  to  lay. 

Neoclassicism  came  later  to  America  and  reached  its  apex 
with  the  establishment  of  the  Boylston  chair  at  Harvard.  The 
Lectures  were  imported  to  this  country  not  long  after  publi¬ 
cation  and  were  accessible  at  Harvard  by  1767  and  at  Brown  by 
1782.^®  In  1791,  Yale’s  library  listed  them  as  one  of  eight  titles 
classified  under  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres,  along  with  works 
of  Quintilian,  Demetrius,  Ramus,  Vossius,  Farnaby,  Ward,  and 
Blair.®®  Ota  Thomas  Reynolds  may  have  been  correct  when 
she  wrote  that  the  Lectures  were  “readily  available  for  student 
use”  in  colonial  times.®'^  When  John  Quincy  Adams  began 
preparing  his  lectures  for  the  classically  oriented  Boylston  pro¬ 
fessorship,  his  reading  included  not  only  the  ancient  works 
but  modern  French  and  English  rhetorics.  While  no  record 
was  found  that  Adams  was  acquainted  with  Ward’s  System, 
which  presumably  was  the  major  source  used  to  derive  the 
rules  for  the  chair,  J.  Jeffery  Auer  and  Jerald  L.  Banninga 
discovered  from  Adams’s  diary  that  he  was  familiar  with 
Lawson’s  Lectures.  The  diary  revealed  that  Adams  “accepted 
the  writings”  of  Lawson,  but  not  as  fully  as  Blair’s  and  that 
Blair  was  judged  to  have  “borrowed  too  freely”  from  Lawson.®® 
In  Adams’s  opinion,  Lawson’s  Lectures  “  ‘are  in  a  degree 
methodical,  but  the  arrangement  is  not  well  made,’  and  that 
‘Mr.  Lawson’s  verse  is  somewhere  near  the  level  of  medioc- 
rity.’  ”  ®®  Adams’s  successor,  Joseph  McKean,  was  also  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Lawson’s  work,  but  the  only  specific  citation 
made  by  McKean  is  Lawson’s  definition  of  oratory.^®®  As  in 
Britain,  Lawson’s  influence  on  American  rhetorical  theory 
was  limited.  The  works  of  Campbell,  Blair,  and  Whateley 
were  used  more  widely  in  the  classroom  and  by  scholars  of 
rhetoric  in  the  nineteenth  century.  In  this  century,  interest  in 
Lawson’s  Lectures  stems  from  their  position  in  history,  between 
the  fractionized  Ramean  and  stylistic  rhetorics  and  the  works 
of  the  psychological-epistemological  movement. 

When  the  view  of  rhetoric  contained  in  the  Lectures  on 
Oratory  is  compared  with  the  views  of  mid-eighteenth-century 
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rhetoricians,  Lawson  does  not  seem  to  be  signally  innovative. 
In  a  period  marked  by  the  creativity  of  Karnes,  Hume,  Shaftes¬ 
bury,  Priestley,  and  Campbell,  not  everybody  could  be  in  their 
company.  Lawson’s  strength  was  in  making  rhetoric  clear  to 
his  listeners  and  readers.  This  he  accomplished  in  part  by  lo¬ 
cating  sources  of  imprecise  thought.  The  concept  of  taste,  he 
asserted,  was  vague  and  could  be  dispensed  with.  Amidst 
much  talk  of  his  contemporaries  about  the  sentiments,  affec¬ 
tions,  and  passions,  he  pointed  out  that  the  special  character  of 
these  remained  dim  and  could  not  be  separated  from  under¬ 
standing  and  will.  In  his  chapters  on  the  passions,  he  tried  to 
characterize  concisely  the  faculties  of  man,  and  his  attempt  de¬ 
serves  the  attention  of  the  modern  student.  Artificial  schemes 
of  teaching  delivery  were  cast  aside  since  they  seemed  apart 
from  a  speaker’s  personal  nature  and  his  ideas.  The  style  of 
animated  conversation,  reflecting  knowledge,  sincerity,  and 
conviction,  was  the  model  of  delivery.  Knowing  that  classical 
subjects,  including  classical  rhetoric,  were  under  fire,  Lawson 
pinpointed  what  he  thought  was  intelligible  and  valuable  in 
the  older  tradition  and  requisite  to  the  moralistic  culture  in 
which  he  lived.  In  a  word,  he  endeavored  to  make  rhetorical 
sense  to  practical  speakers.  Perhaps  for  this  reason,  his  book 
was  in  the  small  collection  of  rhetorics  in  Yale’s  library  in  1791, 
and  Campbell’s  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric  was  not. 

4 

While  Lawson’s  Lectures  Concerning  Oratory  exerted  only 
limited  influence  on  the  teaching  and  study  of  rhetoric  in  his 
day,  the  demand  for  the  volume  was  great  enough  to  warrant 
four  printings.  George  Faulkner  published  three  of  them:  the 
first  on  November  7,  1758,  the  second  on  August  4,  1759,  and 
the  third  in  August  1760.  He  labeled  the  latter  two  “editions,” 
but  the  advertisements  in  his  newspaper  referred  only  to  the 
continued  appearance  of  “The  Second  Edition.”  A  fourth 
printing  was  produced  in  London  in  the  summer  of  1759  by 
William  Bowyer  for  sale  by  Lockyer  Davis  and  Charles  Rey- 
mers.  Faulkner  and  Bowyer  were  two  of  the  most  important 
publishers  in  Britain  at  the  time  and,  in  all  probability,  were 
well  acquainted.  S.  Austin  Allibone  described  Bowyer’s  reputa¬ 
tion  this  way :  “It  may  well  be  supposed  that  the  amiable  char- 
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acter  and  remarkable  erudition  of  Mr.  Bowyer  gathered 
around  him  a  host  of  devoted  friends.  We  venture  the  assertion 
that  no  man  in  any  age  ever  had  a  larger  circle  of  distinguished 
literary  acquaintances.”  Bowyer  was  known  as  “the  learned 
printer”  since  he  was  also  an  author,  editor,  translator,  and 
pamphleteer.^ He  was  the  printer  for  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Royal  Society,  and  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries.  Faulkner  may  have  influenced  Bowyer  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  Lectures  in  order  to  help  Lawson’s  reputation  in 
England. 

Here  in  facsimile  is  the  only  version  of  the  Lectures  which 
Lawson  prepared.  All  others  appeared  posthumously  and  con¬ 
tain  numerous  alterations  which,  while  minor,  were  not  of  his 
plan.  None  of  the  printings  altered  the  substance  of  the  lec¬ 
tures,  but  both  publishers,  especially  Bowyer,  frequently  used 
their  editorial  privileges  on  such  grammatical  matters  as  punc¬ 
tuation,  capitalization,  and  spelling.  Faulkner  corrected  all  but 
two  of  the  errata  noted  in  the  original  edition.  The  instruction 
to  place  a  comma  after  “Applause”  on  page  329  was  not  ob¬ 
served;  the  page  was  probably  a  misprint  for  349.  The  change 
of  punctuation  requested  for  page  449  was  not  followed;  Faulk¬ 
ner  used  a  comma  instead  of  a  colon.  Bowyer  complied  with  the 
latter  but  not  former  direction  and  ignored  the  changes  re¬ 
quested  for  pages  51  and  248.  While  these  emendations  were 
made,  new  typographical  errors,  such  as  in  pagination  and 
spelling,  occurred  in  all  subsequent  versions.  Faulkner  used 
the  same  type-set  throughout  the  book  in  all  three  printings, 
but  Bowyer  used  a  more  compressed  type  for  two  of  Lawson’s 
poems,  “The  Judgment  of  Plato”  and  “Irene,”  and  thereby 
slightly  reduced  the  total  number  of  pages.  Comparison  of  the 
various  printings  also  revealed  that  Bowyer  consistently  mod¬ 
ernized  Lawson’s  spelling  of  such  words  as  style,  persuasion, 
epigrammatic,  and  you.  Faulkner  allowed  stile,  perswasion, 
epigrammatic^,  and  ye  to  stand.  Because  the  text  remained 
with  only  minor  changes  through  its  publication  history,  all 
issues  after  the  first  should  be  regarded  as  reprints,  not  editions. 

A  final  textual  matter  deserves  attention.  On  page  297  Law- 
son  offers  a  “Translation  of  a  Friend”  of  a  passage  from  the 
Iliad.  Who  was  the  translator?  The  argument  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced  that  Lawson  was  in  fact  quoting  his  own  translation 
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but  implying  it  was  Bishop  Edward  Maurice’s.  The  anonymous 
eighteenth-century  critic  who  held  this  conviction  called  the 
translation  in  the  Lectures  “incorrect  and  insipid”;  “indeed 
scarcely  can  anything  be  so  wretchedly  bad.”  For  comparison, 
the  critics  cited  the  following  passage  from  Maurice’s  transla¬ 
tion  he  had  found  in  Trinity  College’s  library: 

Thus  under  arms  upon  the  brink  of  fight, 

Elate  in  thought,  with  many  a  fire  around 
Them  blazing  all  the  night,  strict  watch  kept  they. 

As  when  around  the  silver  queen  of  night 
Through  the  calm  cloudless  sky  the  stars  appear 
With  lustre  undiminish’d;  every  hill 
And  cliff  and  forest  standing  out  to  view. 

When  not  one  light  is  lost,  so  wide  and  vast 
The  heav’ns  are  open  laid:  the  shepherd’s  soul 
Sweet  transport  strikes:  so  not  in  number  less 
Nor  less  in  brightness  shone  the  Trojan  fires.^^^ 

The  critic  praised  this  version  and  believed  it  was  superior  even 
to  Cowper’s.  Whether  or  not  Lawson  meant  to  imply  that  he 
was  quoting  Maurice’s  translation  is  questionable.  Since  it 
was  widely  known  that  the  Bishop  had  willed  his  manuscript 
of  the  Iliad  to  Lawson,  the  connection  was  understandable.  It 
is  conceivable,  however,  that  Lawson  may  have  used  a  transla¬ 
tion  from  another  close  friend,  possibly  William  Dunkin. 
Whether  the  passage  in  the  Lectures  was  Englished  by  Lawson 
is  not  yet  known. 

The  editors  wish  to  express  their  appreciation  for  the  generous 
assistance  received  from  various  sources.  Bradley  University 
granted  a  release  from  summer  teaching  responsibilities  and 
provided  funds  for  the  purchase  of  two  copies  of  the  Lectures 
through  the  Committee  on  Faculty  Research  and  Creative 
Production.  A  grant  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  in  1968  made  it  possible  to  study  unexamined 
material  relating  to  Lawson  in  various  British  libraries.  Mrs. 
Kaye  John  and  Mrs.  Vincent  Bevilacqua  were  valuable  re¬ 
search  assistants. 
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*  The  Critical  Review,  6  (November  1758),  387. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  402. 

^The  Monthly  Review,  20  (January  1759),  63-64. 

*  An  Epistle  to  the  Right  Honourable  Philip  Earl  of  Chesterfield;  to 
which  are  added,  Lawson's  Obsequies:  An  Eclogue  (Dublin,  1759),  p. 
32.  This  work  was  reprinted  in  London  the  same  year  and  again  in 
Dublin  in  1760.  It  also  appeared  in  the  second  volume  of  Dunkin’s 
Select  Poetical  Worlds  (Dublin,  1769-70,  and  1774), 

“  Ibid.,  p.  21. 

“  Ibid.,  p.  57. 

'The  Monthly  Review,  22  (February  1760),  175. 

®  See  the  review  of  John  Ward’s  System  of  Oratory  in  The  Critical 
Review,  7  (April  1759),  367.  For  evidence  of  Goldsmith’s  authorship, 
see  Arthur  Friedman,  “Goldsmith’s  Contributions  to  the  Critical  Re¬ 
view,"  Modern  Philolophy,  44  (August  1946),  38-39. 

^  The  Critical  Review,  9  (March  1760),  235.  See  also  Friedman,  p.  32. 

Irene:  Carmen  Historicum  (Dublin,  1760),  p.  hi. 

See,  for  example,  A  Sermon  Preached  in  St.  Andrew's,  Dublin, 
Before  the  Honourable  House  of  Commons  on  Wednesday  the  18th  of 
December,  1745,  Being  the  Day  Appointed  for  a  General  Fast  (Dublin, 
1745) ;  and  two  “editions”  of  A  Sermon  Preached  in  St.  Andrew's 
Dublin,  Before  the  Honourable  House  of  Commons;  On  Tuesday,  the 
23rd  of  October,  1753  (Dublin,  1753). 

Occasional  Sermons  .  .  .  Written  by  a  late  eminent  Divine  of  the 
Church  of  England  (London,  1764),  pp.  iii-iv. 

^^The  Monthly  Review,  32  (April  1765),  270.  A  century  later,  there 
was  some  confusion  over  the  authorship.  The  rector  of  Swanscombe  in 
Kent  was  also  named  John  Lawson  and  was  inaccurately  cited  as  the 
sermonizer.  See  the  correspondence  in  Notes  and  Queries,  3rd  series,  6, 
October  8,  1864,  310-11;  October  22,  1864,  340;  November  12,  1864,  401; 
and  November  26,  1864,  439, 

George  D.  Burtchaell  and  Thomas  U.  Sadleir,  eds,.  Alumni 
Dublinenses  (London,  1924) ,  p,  486.  Gordon  Goodwin,  in  the  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography  (Cambridge,  1949-50),  XI,  736;  Alfred  Webb  in 
A  Compendium  of  Irish  Biography  (Dublin,  1878),  p.  286;  and  various 
other  sources  record  his  birth  as  1712  in  Omagh,  county  Tyrone. 

James  B.  Leslie,  Supplement  to  “Armagh  Clergy  &  Parishes" 
(Dundalk,  1948),  p.  35.  Leslie  presented  confusing  information  in  an 
earlier  book.  He  reported  that  Alexander  was  the  son  of  Thomas,  had 
entered  Trinity  College  in  1708,  was  married  to  Rebecca,  was  the  curate 
of  Monaghan  1717-20  and  Donacavey  1721-54,  and  died  in  1758.  This 
Alexander  was  likely  John’s  cousin.  See  Clogher  Clergy  and  Parishes 
(Enniskillen,  1929),  p.  155. 

Constantia  Maxwell,  A  History  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
1591-1892  (Dublin,  1946),  p.  92.  Gilbert  also  bequeathed  500  pounds 
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to  provide  for  busts  of  eminent  men  of  learning  which  are  now  housed 
in  the  Long  Room  of  the  old  Trinity  Library.  One  of  these  is  Lawson’s 
bust  completed  in  1759  by  Patrick  Cunningham.  See  W.  G.  Strickland, 
A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Pictures,  Busts,  and  Statues  in  Trinity 
College,  Dublin  .  .  .  (Dublin,  1916),  p.  60. 

“Biographical  Notices  of  Eminent  Irish  Writers,  from  the  Year 
1745;  John  Lawson,  D.D.,”  Anthologia  Hibernica,  2  (December  1793), 
410. 

Dunkin,  Lawson's  Obsequies,  p.  37. 

Maxwell,  p.  106. 

^°M.  L.  Clarke,  Classical  Education  in  Britain  1500-1900  (Cambridge, 
1959),  p.  160. 

Ibid.,  p.  161. 

Maxwell,  p.  149. 

John  W.  Stubbs,  The  History  of  the  University  of  Dublin  (Dublin, 

1889),  pp.  44-45. 

Graham  Balfour,  The  Educational  Systems  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  (Oxford,  1903),  p.  261. 

He  was  awarded  the  B.A.  in  the  spring  of  1731,  the  M.A.  in  the 
summer  of  1734,  and  D.D.  in  the  spring  of  1745. 

Clarence  Edney,  “English  Sources  of  Rhetorical  Theory  in 
Nineteenth-Century  America,”  in  A  History  of  Speech  Education  in 
America,  ed.  Karl  R.  Wallace  (New  York,  1954),  p.  102n. 

A  Catalogue  of  Books  Being  the  Library  of  the  late  Revd.  John 
Lawson  .  .  .  (n.p.,  1760). 

Lawson's  Obsequies,  p.  39. 

Anthologia  Hibernica,  p.  410. 

Statutes  had  established  the  Professor  of  Divinity  as  an  officer  of 
the  university,  thereby  providing  him  with  special  chambers  and  reliev¬ 
ing  him  of  ordinary  duties  of  instructors. 

Occasional  Sermons,  p.  iv. 

Lawson's  Obsequies,  pp.  40-41. 

Dictionary  of  National  Biography ,  XVIII,  442. 

Chartae  et  Statuta  Collegii  Sacrosanctae  et  Individuae  Trinitatis, 
Reginae  Elizabethae ,  juxta  Dublin  (Dublin,  1768),  pp.  108-12. 

Leland’s  work  was  entitled,  A  Dissertation  on  The  Principles  of 
Human  Eloquence  (Dublin,  1765). 

See  Lectures,  pp.  8,  352-53. 

Hely  Hutchinson,  “History  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin”  (unpubl. 
typescript  in  Trinity  Library),  II,  p.  298. 

Quoted  in  Maxwell,  p.  142. 

Robert  M.  Post,  “Forensic  Activities  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in 
the  Eighteenth  Century,”  Central  States  Speech  Journal,  19  (Spring, 
1968),  23-24. 

“The  Elocutionary  Movement  in  England,  1750-1800,”  Diss. 
Cornell  1947,  p.  395. 

Occasional  Sermons,  pp.  v-vi. 
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S.  E.  Frost,  Jr.,  Historical  and  Philosophical  Foundations  of 
Western  Education  (Columbus,  Ohio,  1966),  p.  299. 

Anthologia  Hibernica,  p.  410. 

**  Occasional  Sermons,  p.  v. 

A  Sermon  Intended  to  have  been  Preached  at  the  Public\  Opening 
of  the  Chappel  of  the  Lying-in-Hospital  (Dublin,  1759),  p.  15. 

Ibid.,  pp.  28-29. 

The  Public  Gazetteer,  No.  47  (February  27-March  3,  1759),  p.  366. 
See  also  W.  G.  Carroll,  Succession  of  Clergy  in  the  Parishes  of  S.  Bride, 
S.  Michael  le  Pole,  and  S.  Stephen  (Dublin,  1884),  pp.  44-45. 

Richard  R.  Madden,  The  History  of  Irish  Periodical  Literature 
(London,  1867),  II,  48. 

Lawson's  Obsequies,  p.  30. 

See  Earl  of  Belmore,  The  History  of  the  Two  Ulster  Manors  of 
Finagh  and  Coole  (London,  1881). 

The  Monthly  Review,  50  (May  1774),  355. 

Quoted  in  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  VI,  203. 

“Authentic  Memoirs  of  the  late  George  Faulkner,  Esq.,”  The 
Hibernian  Magazine  (September  1775),  p.  505. 

Select  Poetical  Wor\s,  I,  262-63. 

Henry  Cotton,  Fasti  Ecclesiae  Hibernicae  (Dublin,  1848),  II, 
286n.;  James  B.  Leslie,  Ossory  Clergy  and  Parishes  (Enniskillen,  1933), 
p.  29. 

Detailed  comments  on  this  matter  appear  in  section  four  of  this 
essay. 

The  Dublin  fournal,  No.  3306,  January  9-13,  1759,  p.  1. 

See  the  two  elegies  written  about  Lawson  in  The  Dublin  fournal, 
No.  3307,  January  13-16,  1759,  p.  1;  and  No.  3313,  February  3-6,  1759), 

p.  1. 

The  Public  Gazetteer,  No.  33,  January  9-13,  1759,  p.  258. 

Paul  Fussell,  The  Rhetorical  World  of  Augustan  Humanism 
(Oxford,  1965),  p.  21. 

“John  Ward  and  His  Rhetoric,”  Speech  Monographs,  17  (March 
1951),  16. 

Fussell,  p.  4. 

Ibid.,  p.  6. 

Ibid.,  p.  9. 

“The  Meaning  of  ‘Augustan’,”  fournal  of  the  History  of  Ideas, 
19  (October  1958),  516. 

The  Works  of  Edmund  Burke  (London,  1883),  II,  211-12. 

Johnson,  p.  518. 

Ibid.,  p.  512. 

Francis  Gallaway,  Reason,  Rule,  and  Revolt  in  English  Classicism 
(New  York,  1940),  p.  18. 

Howard  D.  Weinbrot,  “Translation  and  Parody:  Towards  the 
Genealogy  of  the  Augustan  Imitation,”  English  Literary  History,  33 
(December  1966),  434. 
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Lawson’s  treatment  of  imitation  is  similar  to  Quintilian’s  and 
Cicero’s,  especially  the  former.  See  Donald  Lemen  Clark,  “Imitation: 
Theory  and  Practice  in  Roman  Rhetoric,”  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech, 
37  (February  1951),  11-22. 

See  Ward’s  lectures  53  and  54. 

’®Karl  R.  Wallace,  Francis  Bacon  on  Communication  and  Rhetoric 
(Chapel  Hill,  N.C.,  1943),  p.  56. 

Wilbur  Samuel  Howell,  Logic  and  Rhetoric  in  England,  1500-1700 
(New  York,  1961),  pp.  353-57;  and  his  translation  of  Fenelon's 
Dialogues  on  Eloquence  (Princeton,  1951),  pp.  41-42. 

Lawson  was  acquainted  with  these  authors.  Some  of  their  works 
in  his  library  were  Shaftesbury’s  Characteristic's  of  Men,  Manners, 
Opinions,  Times  (London,  1733);  and  Hutcheson’s  An  Essay  on  the 
Nature  and  Conduct  of  the  Passions  and  Affections  (London,  1728), 
An  Inquiry  into  the  Original  of  Our  Ideas  of  Beauty  and  Virtue  (Lon¬ 
don,  1713),  and  A  System  of  Moral  Philosophy  (Glasgow,  1755). 

“Two  Newtonian  Arguments  Concerning  ‘Taste’,”  Philological 
Quarterly,  47  (October  1968),  585-90. 

See  Herman  Cohen,  “Hugh  Blair’s  Theory  of  Taste,”  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Speech,  44  (October  1958),  265-74;  and  John  Waite  Bowers, 
“A  Comparative  Criticism  of  Hugh  Blair’s  Essay  on  Taste,”  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Speech,  47  (December  1961),  384-89. 

Ray  Keesey,  “The  Rhetorical  Theory  of  John  Lawson,”  Diss.  Ohio 
State  1950;  “John  Lawson’s  Lectures  Concerning  Oratory,”  Speech 
Monographs,  20  (March  1953),  49-57. 

Keesey,  dissertation,  pp.  35-36.  Works  by  Locke  in  Lawson’s 
library  were  a  collection  of  essays  (1734),  Some  Thoughts  Concerning 
Education  (1693),  Of  Civil  Government  (1728),  and  a  commentary 
on  St.  Paul’s  epistles  (1738). 

Speech  Monographs,  p.  50. 

In  warning  of  stylistic  extravagancies,  Lawson  was  echoing  the 
admonition  of  Anthony  Blackwall  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Classics 
(London,  1728),  p.  187.  A  copy  of  this  work  was  in  Lawson’s  library. 

“Philosophical  Influences  in  the  Development  of  English  Rhetorical 
Theory:  1748  to  1783,”  Proceedings  of  the  Leeds  Philosophical  and 
Literary  Society,  Literary  and  Historical  Section,  12,  Part  6  (April  1968) , 
198. 

Unlike  the  most  notable  authors  of  his  day,  Lawson  believed  the 
“Best  Authors  of  the  best  Period”  were  not  the  Romans,  but  the  Greeks. 
See  pp.  39-43,  68,  107,  174-75,  188,  and  228.  Thus,  Lawson’s  commenda¬ 
tion  of  Latin  poesy  as  an  instructional  aid  appears  to  be  a  concession  to  a 
common  practice  of  his  time. 

Keesey,  Speech  Monographs,  p.  54;  and  Harold  F.  Harding, 
“English  Rhetorical  Theory,  1750-1800,”  Diss.  Cornell  1937,  p.  40. 

Earlier  in  the  Lectures,  Lawson  observed  that  extemporary  dis¬ 
course  would  result  in  defective  style.  See  pp.  171-72. 

Keesey,  dissertation,  pp.  162-63. 
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Leland,  p.  iii. 

Harding,  p.  81. 

Leland,  pp.  21,  85. 

The  second  edition  of  Leland’s  Dissertation,  1765,  more  than 
doubled  in  size  by  including  a  critical  letter  from  Richard  Hurd  and 
Leland’s  response. 

The  history  of  this  chair  shows  how  the  importance  of  oratory 
diminished  at  Trinity  so  that  today  it  is  vestigial.  The  professorship  was 
divided  in  1762,  forming  a  new  lectureship  in  modern  history  and 
Leland  occupying  the  original  foundation  in  oratory.  His  successors  to 
1852,  John  Kearney,  Richard  Graves,  Philip  Cecil  Cramp  ton,  and 
Richard  MacDonnell,  were  all  clergymen.  The  office  was  again  given 
a  dual  role  from  1855  to  1867  when  it  existed  as  a  professorship  of 
Oratory  and  English  Literature.  John  Kells  Ingram  held  the  post  during 
this  period;  he  wrote  many  works  in  English  and  classical  literature, 
mathematics,  economics,  positivism,  and  poetry,  and  later  became  the 
first  editor  of  Hermathena.  In  1867,  the  chair  was  renamed  Professor 
of  Oratory  and  History  and  was  held  by  Edward  Dowden,  a  literary 
critic  and  poet.  “Since  1914  the  Professorship  of  Oratory  and  the 
Professorship  of  Modern  History  have,  although  formally  maintained 
as  distinct  offices,  been  held  by  the  same  person.”  Two  historians  of 
Ireland  have  occupied  the  position  from  that  time.  Edmund  Curtis 
served  from  1914  to  1939.  Theodore  William  Moody  is  his  successor. 
See  Trinity  College  Record  Volume  (Dublin,  1951),  p.  73. 

^^The  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  ed.  by  Lloyd  F.  Bitzer  (Carbondale, 
Ill.,  1963),  p.  li. 

A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Oratory  and  Criticism,  ed.  by  Vincent 
M.  Bevilacqua  and  Richard  Murphy  (Carbondale,  Ill.,  1965),  287-88. 

Ibid.,  pp.  xlix-lii. 

Keesey,  dissertation,  pp.  206-7. 

Catalogue  of  Boohs  in  the  Ubrary  of  Yale-College  (New  Haven, 
1791),  pp.  10-11. 

“The  Teaching  of  Rhetoric  in  the  United  States  During  the 
Classical  Period  of  Education,”  in  A  History  of  Criticism  of  American 
Public  Address,  ed.  by  W.  N.  Brigance  (New  York,  1943),  I,  202. 
Whether  or  not  Lawson’s  volume  was  used  as  a  textbook,  as  claimed  by 
Anthony  Faulkner  Blanks,  could  not  be  determined  by  research  for 
this  study.  “An  Introductory  Study  in  the  History  of  the  Teaching  of 
Public  Speaking  in  the  United  States,”  Diss.  Leland  Stanford  Junior 
Univ.  1927,  p.  14. 

“The  Genesis  of  John  Quincy  Adams’  Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and 
Oratory,”  Quarterly  fournal  of  Speech,  49  (April  1963),  124. 

Ibid. 

Paul  E.  Ried,  “Joseph  McKean:  The  Second  Boylston  Professor 
of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory,”  Quarterly  fournal  of  Speech,  46  (December 
1960),  422. 
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See  The  Dublin  Journal  from  August  through  September  1760, 
A  Critical  Dictionary  of  English  Literature,  (Philadelphia,  1891), 

I,  230. 

Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  II,  991. 

Anthologia  Hibernica,  1  (January  1703),  18. 
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LECTURE  THE  SECOND. 

Containing  an  Account  of  the  Rife  and  Progrefs 
of  Eloquence  among  the  Antients. — Plan  of  the 
following  LeBures. — Oratory  why  frf  culti-^ 
*uated.  Why  in  free  States  ?  Why  not  in  the 
Eaf  ?  Why  mofi  in  Greece  ?  Principally  why 
in  Athens  ?  P  e  R  i  c  l  e  s .  Of  the  Sophifs,  Of 
the  two  great  Hiflorians.  CharaBer  of 
Ifocrates,  O/'Demofthenes.  T^wo  Remarks 
upon  the  Hifory  of  Eloquence  among  the  Ro^ 
mans.  Why  Pofy  cultivated  before  Profe. 
Why  it  furvived  Profe.  ^wo  Caufes  of  the 
Decay  f  Eloquence  among  the  Greeks.  Simi¬ 
litude  in  it's  decaying  among  the  Romans. 
Comparifon  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Elo¬ 
quence. 

Preference  given  to  the  former.  ^For  four  Rea- 
fons. 


LECTURE  THE  THIRD. 

Containing  an  AbftraB  of  the  two  mof  famous 
Treatifes  concerning  this  Art^  remaining  from 
Antiquity. 

Of  Ariftotle" s  Rhetorick.  Two  Remarks  ufeful 
to  the  right  underfianding  of  this  Treatife. 
Firfty  it  was  written  to  remove  two  general 
Mtjiakes.  Secondly^  Caution  not  to  expeB 
more  in  this  Work  than  the  Author  intended. 
Advantages  arifing  from  the  Study  of  it.  Two 
mentioned.  Defgn  and  Method  of  the  Treatife 
de  Oratore.  Comparifon  of  thefe  two. 
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LECTURE  THE  FOURTH. 

^he  Temple  of  Eloquence^  a  Vifion.  IntroduSiion. 
Account  of  this  Piece  when  written.  Afcent 
to  the  Palace  or  Temple.  Defcription  f  the 
firjl  Apartments.  Whom  the  Writer  faw  there. 
Charadier  of  Quintilian.  Introduction  of 
Marcus  Rufus.  Harangue  ^Longinus,  with 
Character  of  him.  Inner  Part  of  the  Temple. 
Goddefs  and  her  Attendants.  Sudden  Change 
of  the  Scene.  Defcription  of  the  new  Objects 
exhibited  to  the  Writer.  Prediction  and  Ad¬ 
vice  g/’ Mercury.  Conclufon  of  the  Vifon. 

LECTURE  THE  FIFTH. 

Continuation  of  the  Hifiory  of  Eloquence . . 

Among  the  Moderns.  Method y  propofes  to  make 
Remarks  on  the  State  of  Eloquence  fince  }he  Re- 
f  oration  of  Letters  j  fecondlyy  to  point  out  XJfes 
of  thefe  Refexiofts.  Firfiy  its  State  in  Italy. 
In  France.  In  England.  Of  the  Language 
of  this  latter.  Remarkable  Writers  in  feveral 
Periods.  Epigramatick  Turn.  Comparifon  of 
Languages.  Thofe  of  the  Antients  why  belt. 
Caution  about  writing  in  them.  Of  the  Eng- 
lifli  Language.  Writers  incorreCi ;  Infances 
from  the  beft  modern  Poety  and  bef  Writer  of 
Profe.  ProduCiionSy  wherein  each  Country 
hath  excelled.  Of  Hiftorians.  Of  Spanifh  Lan¬ 
guage  and  Writers.  Eloquence  of  the  Bar  im¬ 
perfect.  Whence.  Two  Caufes  ajjtgned. 

b  2  LECTURE 


LECTURE  THE  SIXTH. 


Ccjitinuation,  England  excels  in  the  Eloquence 
of  the  Pulpit,  Caufe  hereof.  Of  Arch-bifhop 
Tillotfon. 

Second  Article  \  Ufes  derived  from  this  Account. 
Firf^  Encouragement  to  write.  Secondly^  That 
Oratory  is  an  Art  to  which  Rules  are  ufeful. 
Thirdly  y  Whom  we  are  to  ftudy  mofi  carefully^ 
and  to  what  End,  Points  and  fanciful  Orna- 
me?its,  htfances  from  Englifh  Tranfation  of 
the  Iliad.  Fourth  Ufe^  Enquire  why  fo  few 
have  beeri  great  Orators.  Of  writing  in  dead 
Languages,  NegleSi  of  Greek  Tongue  a  Fault 
in  Education,  Tranftion  to  next  LeSlure. 

LECTURE  THE  SEVENTH. 

Of  Imitation,  If  s  TJfefulnefs ;  and fecondly^  Rules 
of  good  Imitation,  Firf  Arguments  drawn 
from  Experience  and  Reafon,  ift.  Homer 
pfX'bably  had  Models  which  he  improved  upon. 
All  Greeks  a7id  Romans  imitated  him.  2dly. 
Arguments  from  Reafon  draw?i  from  human 
Nature,  I?ifa?ice  of  the  Painter  Raphael  Ur- 
bin.  ObjeSt,  A^ifwer,  ift.  Excellent  OrL 
ginals  very  rare,  2dly.  Such  faulty :  Infiances 
Shakefpear,  Correggio.  Imitation  may  hurt. 
Rides, — Ftrfi  Ride^  propofe  the  befi  Pattern. 
Seccndy  mofi  fiat  able.  Thirds  Follow  not  too 

clofely.  Fourth^  not  confined  to  one.  Fifth y 
Regard  Circumfiances  of  Time^  Place^  &c. 
Fault  ^/'Sannazario,  Michael  Angelo.  Sixthy 

Be 
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Be  not  a  meer  Imitator,  Not  of  Moderns^  or 
at  leaf  with  much  Caution, 

LECTURE  THE  EIGHTH. 

Of  Reafon,  XJnjuf  Cenfure  of  Eloquence,  Opi¬ 
nion  (j/'Lord  Bacon.  Firf  End  to  convince, 
Sagacity  and  Method,  Of  Fopicks^  recom¬ 
mended  by  Lord  Bacon.  PraSlice  of  the  Anti- 
ents.  Arguments  ufed  by  Logician  and  Orator, 
life  of  Logick,  More  efpecially  of  Geometry, 
Knowlege  of  the  SubjeSl,  Lwo  Advantages, 
Method  of  the  Oration  for  the  Crown,  Ufe  of 
Reading,  Caution  herein, 

LECTURE  the  NINTH. 

Continuation  of  the  foregoing,  ^efion  concern¬ 
ing  Arrangement  of  Arguments,  Cautions 
necejfary.  Arguments  from  Authority,  From 
Hifory,  Proofs  rifng  from^  or  mixed  with 
Narration,  Difference  between  that  of  an 
Hiforian  and  Orator,  Of  anfwering  ObjeBi- 
ons.  Ridicule,  Of  entation  of  Science,  Rules, 
Conclufon  of  two  Kinds, 

LECTURE  THE  TENTH. 

Of  Addrefs  to  the  Paffons, 

Mifake  concerning  the  Operations  of  the  Mind, 
Origin  of  Paffons,  All  reduced  to  two,  Paf- 
fiohs  Adlions  of  the  Will,  Not  to  be  con¬ 
demned,  JJfeful,  How  governable  by  the 
Mind,  How  the  Evils  fufained  by  others  affeSi 
the  Paffons,  Why  do  Obje&s  which  difgufy 
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yet  pleafe  in  Reprefentation.  T^hts  apply ed  to 
Eloquence.  If  s  EffeB  upon  the  PaJ}ions  more 
jirong  than  that  of  any  other  Art.  Why. 
Whether  the  PaJJions  ought  to  be  applyed  to. 
How  we  may  bejl  fucceed  in  this  DefgJi.  A-- 
pology. 

LECTURE  THE  ELEVENTH. 

Continuation. 

Precept  of  Horace.  Relation  from  Plutarch. 
Caufe  hereof.  Of  the  different  EffeBs  of  pre¬ 
meditated  and  extemporary  Difcourfes.  fhat 
an  Orator  Jhould  be  a  good  Man.  Upon  what 
Occafions  may  an  Orator  fpeak  to  the  PaJJions. 
Hence  the  Ufefulnefs  of  Addrefs  to  the  PaJJions 
farther  proved.  Infance  from  Demofthenes. 
Cautions  in  Attempts  of  this  Kind.  Firfi. 
Second.  I’hird.  Infances  of  this  loft  from 
Virgil,  Shakefpear.  Fourth  Rule.  Of  Elegan¬ 
cy.  Loft  Rule.  Sum. 

LECTURE  THE  TWELFTH. 

0/  Stile.  Firft  Property^  Clearnefs.  Hence 
Words  Jhould  be  known^  pure^  ranged  in  natu- 
ral  Order.  Caufes  of  Obfcurity.  Principal 
Caufe.  Of  AffeBation.  Clearnefs  alone  not 
fuficient.  Of  Poefy  and  Profe  in  their  Ori- 
gine.  Of  the  Difference  between  them  in  Stile. 
Ground  of  this  DifiinBion  taken  from  the  End 
propofed  in  each^  which  is  different.  Example 
of  this  Diverfty  of  Stile  from  a  Paffage  ofYiv- 
gil.  Larger  Example.  An  Hifiorical  Event 
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related  in  the  Stile  of  an  Orator.  And  in  that 
of  a  Poet. 

LECTURE  THE  THIRTEENTH. 

Of  Ornament.  Clearnefs  not  aloiie  fufficienf. 
Ornament  necejfary.  Why  not  to  be  folely  or 
principally  regarded.  ObjeBion  againf  Ufe  of 
it.  I)ire5t  Speeches  in  Hiforians.  Of  Ima-- 
gination.  Eloquence  to  be  addreff'ed  to  it. 
Caution  herein.  More  contrary  to  Pajjion  than 
it  is  to  Reafon.  Addrefs  to  Senfe.  Of  Com- 
pofng  in  dead  Languages.  Character  of  a 
Speaker^  perfect  in  Ornament. 

LECTURE  THE  FOURTEENTH. 

Of  Compoftion.  Apology  for  Repetition.  Com- 
pofition  what.  Care  of  the  Greeks  herein. 
Difficulty  oj  comprehending  it  exaSlly.  Of 
Feet  in  Profe.  Attempts  of  Moderns  to  form 
Verfes  in  Feet  like  thofe  of  the  Antients.  Our 
Profe  not  capable  offuch  Feet.  Tet  Care  Jhould 
be  taken  that  it  be  properly  harmonious.  Firjl 
Rule.  Second.  Third  Rule  concerning  Length 
of  Periods.  Conjecture  herein.  Fourth  a?id 
Fifth  Rules.  Sixth  a?id  Seventh.  Several  Di¬ 
rections  and  Cautions  touchhig  this  SubjeCi. 
One  Rule  of  Importance.  Examples from  Mil- 
ton.  Limitation  hej''ecf.  Remarks  on  a  Paf- 
fage  of  Mr.  Pope’s  TCranfation  of  the  Iliad. 
Rule  in  concluding. 
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LECTURE  THE  FIFTEENTH. 

Figures  necejfary  to  render  Difcourfe  animated* 
Why  pleajing  ?  Mijiake  herein.  Several  Cau^- 
fes  afjigned.  Why  they  (Figures)  are  faid  to 
be  the  mojl  natural  ExpreJJions.  Injla?2ces  from 
Virgil  and  Milton.  Caution  herein.  Ufe  of 
Mechanical  Fart  of  Rhetorick.  Obfervation 
concerning  PaJJion  in  an  Adior  and  Orator. 
Concerning  the  Number  of  Figures.  Excejs 
faulty  three  Ways.  Concerning  the  Ki?ids^  how 
chief y  faulty.  Faults  in  the  Application.  Of 
Metaphors.  Of  Irony.  Franftion  to  the  next 
Lediure. 

LECTURE  THE  SIXTEENTH. 

Of  reading  the  Poets.  Why  Dialogue  here  intro^ 
duced?  Occafon  of  the  Dialogue.  Objedtions 
againf  reading  the  Poets.  Fhey  addrefs  them-' 
fehes  07ily  to  the  Imagination.  Deal  in  Fidii- 
on.  Are  Enemies  to  Order.  Fo  Argument. 
Are  fwelling^  foridy  and  unnatural  in  Stile* 
General  Anfwer  from  Fadt  and  Authority. 
Fhat  Orators  alfo  muft  addrefs  themfehes  to  the 
Imagination.  Poets  not  Enemies  to  Frutb. 
Objedtion  from  Stile  confdered.  Poets  vindi^ 
cat ed from  the  Charge  of  defpifing  Method. 

LECTURE  THE  SEVENTEENTH. 

Continuation.  Fhat  Poets  are  not  Enemies  to 
Reafoning.  Fhe  true  Nature  of  Brevity fated* 
Poets  not pfAix.  Infances  of  Shortnefs,  Po^ 
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its  ufeful  in  teaching  Vehemence,  Sublimity, 
Figures ;  more  especially  Expreffion.  All  not 
to  be  read  equally.  OfEpigrammatiJls.  Lyrick 
Writers.  T’he  Epic  Poets  wry  ufStil.  Wri^ 
ters  of  Tragedy  mof  of  all.  Infiances  in  Nar^ 
ration.  Speeches.  Of  Comic  Writers.  Me^ 
tbod  recommended^  of  exprejjing  in  Profe  beauti^ 
ful  Pajfages  of  Poets ;  or  turning  Profe  into 
Verfe.  Example  in  a  Dialogue  from  Lucian 
imitated  in  Verfe.  Another^  in  Emilia,  an. 
Hifiorical  Poem. 

LECTURE  THE  EIGHTEENTH. 

Definition  and  Divifion  of  Stile.  The  Sublime^ 
and  fublime  Stile.  Confequences  relatiw  to 
Stile.  Account  of  Plato.  Confidered  as  a 
Teacher  of  Oratory^  and  as  Eloquent.  In  the 
frfi  Lights  his  Dialogue^  entitledy  Phoedrus, 
remarkable^  containing  excellent  Rules.  An 
Abfiralt  of  this  Dialogue.  CharaSier  g/'Plato 
in  the  fecond  Light  as  a  Writer.  The  fudg^ 
ment  ^Plato,  a  Poetical  Efjay. 

LECTURE  THE  NINETEENTH. 

Of  the  Eloquence  of  the  Pulpit.  Reafons  for 
confining  Remarks  to  this  Kmd.  Firfi  Thing  to 
be  confideredy  ^alities  requifite  in  a  Preacher  : 
^Virtuey  a?id  Piety 'y  Kno^Aege  of  Hebrew 
T mgue  -y  of  Greek ;  Fathers  of  the  Church ; 
Philofophers y  Mathematical  Science,  Human 
Learning',  Of  the  World',  Ofhunfejf',  Of  na¬ 
tive  Tongue.  Second  Thing  to  be  confidered. 

The 
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The  End  •,  life  hereof.  Means  to  be  employ-* 
ed. 


LECTURE  THE  TWENTIETH. 

Continuation,  ift.  Choice  of  a  SubjeB.  Of 
Foints  of  Faith, — Caution  in  treating  of  thefe. 
Precept.  Of  Points  of  Morality ;  Difficulty 
in  Speaking  well  concerning  thefe.  2dly,  Choice 
cf  a  Text.  Inconveniencies  of  this  Cufom. 
Four  Errors  to  be  avoided.  Precept.  3dly, 
Reading  of  Writers  on  the  fame  SubjeSi.  Cau^ 
tion  herein.  The  Collecting  by  this  Means  Ma-- 
terials.  4thly,  Reducing  thefe  to  Method.  Ge^ 
neral  Precept.  Unity  ofSubjeCt.  General  Rule 
concerning  Method.  Of  the  Exordium.  Ufe^ 
fuf  Why  ?  Faults  to  be  avoided.  A  Precept 
concerning  it.  Of  the  Divifion.  Objections 
againfi  the  Ufe  of  Divi/ioft.  Why  it  Jhould  be 

retained.  Difficult.  Rules  concerning  it.  Me^ 
thod  of  the  fever al  Parts ^  or  Members  of  Dif 
courfe. 

LECTURE  THE  TWENTY-FIR  ST. 

Continuation.  Of  the  Proof  or  Reafoning  Part. 
Shortiiefs^  ofUjehere.  Firfi  Faulty  Excefs  of 
Proofs.  Inf  ance  from  a  Great  Perfon.  In-- 
conveniences  hereof.  Second  Faulty  New  Opi¬ 
nions  and  Myfical  Points.  Third  Error. 
Reafonings  made  ufe  of  on  common  Occafioiis^ 
too  profound  and  fubtile.  Inf  ance s  f'om  a 

great  Perfon.  Hence,  an  ufeful  Precept,  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Capacities  of  the  Audience.  Di- 
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JltnguiJhing  Excellence  of  Tillotfon.  Of  Proofs 
from  Scripture.  Rules  to  be  obferved  in  the 
X^e  of  thefe.  (y  Inferences.  Firf  Rule--^ 
Not  to  be  very  general.  Second.  Fhird.  Fourth 
Obfervation.  Of  moving  the  Pajjions.  Advice 
cn  this  important  Head.  Proper  Place  for  this 
is  the  Application  ;  Why  ?  Precept  ufeful  to-- 
•wards  fucceding  herein.  Audience  to  be  conf^- 
dered.  PaJJion  of  moft  Influence.  Addrefs  to 
Imagination  necejfary.  Caution  herein.  Rule. 


LECTURE  THE  TWENTY-SECOND. 

Continuation.  Of  Stile.  Extremes  to  be  avoid¬ 
ed.  Ufe  of  Figures.  Caution  in  Compofltion. 
Of  Pronunciation.  Precepts  not  very  ufeful 
here.  Conflfls  of  two  Parts.  A  Courfe  of  Ob- 
jcrvation  propofed^  which  it  is  thought  may  be 
advajttageous.  A  principal  Error  remarked. 
Source  hereof.  Advantages  of  Preaching  ex¬ 
tempore  and  from  Study ^  compared.  Sum  of 
preceding  Remarks .  Conflfls  in  this  floor t 

Rule — Study  Variety.  Caution  herein.  Mo¬ 
notony.  Oppofite  Extreme.  Pitch  of  the  Voice. 
Familiar  or  Comic  Fone.  Of  Pronouncing  by 
the  Help  of  CharaBers  or  Notes.  Fhc  fcco?id 
Part  of  Pronunciation^  Atlion  or  Gejhire. 
Rules  from  the  Antients.  General  Ohfervati- 
propfed  as  very  iflful  in  this  Poij/t. 
Concerning  the  obtaining  of  Authority.  Means 
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XII 

LECTURE  THE  TWENTY-THIRD. 

Of  Modern  Latin  Poejy.  State  of  the  ^efion. 
Lhree  Things  to  be  regarded  in  Poetical  Per^ 
formances.  Advantage  in  all  ThreCy  is  on  the 
Side  of  writing  Poefy  in  native  Language. 
Infances  Antienty  and  Modern.  Objedlion^ 
Greek  and  Roman  Languages  better  than 
Modern.  Performances  more  excellent.''  An-> 
fwery  from  Recfon,  from  FaSi.  Writing  in  a 
dead  Language  not  more  eafy.  Argument  of 
Weight.  Whether  the  writing  in  a  Learned 
Tongue  Jhould  be  forbidden  or  defpifed:  Whyy  and 
how  far  ufeful?  Applyed  to  Modern  Latin 
Poefy.  Peculiar  Vindication  of  the  Lediurer. 
Irene,  Carmen  Hiforicum. 


T  O  T  H  E 


Moft  Reverend,  the  Right  Hon. 

the  Governors  of  the 
Schools  of  Erasmus  Smith, 


My  Lords, 

The  Wifdom  of  our  Anceftors  thought 
fit  to  eftablifh  ProfefTors,  and  injoin 
publick  Lectures  to  be  delivered  in  all 
Seats  of  Learning,  as  Means  highly  conducive 
to  the  right  Inftruftion  of  Youth :  Which  End 
they  were  deemed  to  anfwer,  obtained  Place  in 
all  Countries,  and  have  been  held  in  general 
Efteem  almofl:  down  to  the  prefent  Times.  But 
in  late  Days,  at  leaft  among  us,  a  Diflike  of  this 
Inftitutlon  hath  been  infenfibly  growing  up, 
and  feemeth  now  pretty  widely  to  prevail :  It 
being  in  the  Nature  of  Mankind  to  become 
tired  of  old  Cuftoms,  and  fcek  ^fter  new  Inven- 
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tionSj  miftaking  too  often  meer  Change  for 
Improvement. 

It  is  likely  indeed,  that  this  Inftitution  doth 
not  now  anfwer  the  good  Purpofes  it  might, 
and  aftually  did.  Mifmanagement  may  have 
crept  in :  For  render  a  Thing  unfafliionable,  it 
muil:  decline.  But  we  ought  not  to  charge  on 
the  Defign  Abufes  thereof,  nor  confound  the 
Effect  with  its  Caufe.  Thus,  general  Difre- 
gard  occafions  Failure  in  Execution ;  but  that 
Failure  fliould  not  be  alledged  as  an  Argument 
to  jUftify  this  Difregard ;  although  when  efta- 
bliflied,  it  keepeth  up  and  encreafeth  it.  Neg¬ 
ligence  is  at  firft  the  Effedl  of  Contempt^  after¬ 
wards  a  Caufe. 

I  WOULD  not  however  be  underftood  to  af- 
fert,  that  this  Plan  of  Inftrudtion  is  perfedl,  that 
all  Objeftions  offered  againft  it  are  groundlefs. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  urged  with  much  Shew 
of  Reafon  and  fome  Truth  3  That  the  conti- 
nued  Dlfcourfe  of  a  Profeffor,  however  judi- 
cioufly  compofed,  cannot  convey  fufficient 
Knowledge  of  any  Art  or  Science  3  to  the 
Attainment  of  which.  Care,  Attention,  and 
the  Slownefs  of  gradual  Progrefs  are  necelfa- 
rv.  That  this  effentol  Defcdt  hath  farther 
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“  an  evil  Tendency,  accufloming  young  Per- 
fons  to  content  themfelves  with  fuch  fuper- 
ficial  Knowledge  as  they  can  glean  up  from 
hearing  loofe  general  ElTays,  and  to  confider 
this  as  a  competent  Fund  of  Learning  ^  from 
whence  ufually  fpring Conceit  and  Pedantry/ 

If  we  were  to  trace  up  the  Diflike  of  this 
Article  of  Academic  Education  to  its  Source,  I 
fear,  that  we  fliould  find  it  clofely  connected 
with,  or  rather  a  Branch  of  fomewhat,  more 
momentous,  of  a  Prejudice  againft  the  Whole ; 
a  Plant,  the  Seeds  of  which  have  been  of  late 
induftrioufly  fown  in  the  Mind,  have  taken 
Root,  and  been  artfully  cherifhed  there ;  until 
at  Length  it  hath  grown  to  mighty  Size  and 
Strength,  extending  its  Branches  far  and  near  ^ 
and  hath  well  nigh  covered  the  Land, 

And  yet,  upon  weighing  the  Matter,  one  is 
at  a  Lofs  to  affign  for  this  Averfion  any  tolera« 
ble  Appearance  of  Reafon.  Setting  alide  Re¬ 
velation,  are  there  any  Writings,  which  pre- 
fent  Goodnefs  in  fo  amiable  a  Light,  which  re¬ 
commend  the  nobleft  and  moft  generous  Vir¬ 
tues,  Juftice,Friendfhip,  the  Love  of  ourCoun-v 
try  and  of  Mankind,  in  fo  warm  and  ftrong  a 
Manner,  as  the  Volumes  tranfmitted  to  us  from 
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Greek  and  'Roman  Antiquity  ?  Any,  that  give  an 
higher  Idea  df  the  Dignity  of  human  Nature ; 
or  any,  that  contribute  more  to  ftrengthen  and 
elevate  the  Mind,  to  raife  and  unfold  all  its 
Talents  ?  Where  are  there  offered  to  us  more 
beautiful  Models  of  true  mafculine  Eloquence, 
finer  Sentiments,  exhibited  in  all  the  Grace  of 
pure  and  unaffeded  Ornament  ? 

Do  not  they  place  us  amid  the  bufiefl,  the 
moft  fplendid  Scenes  \  lay  before  us  the  greateft 
Charaders ;  acquaint  us  with  the  mofl  private 
Tranfadiqns,  and  bring  us  into  the  Converfa- 
tion  and  Intimacy  as  it  were,  of  the  mofl:  ex¬ 
traordinary  Perfons  ^  who,  joined  to  the  Ad¬ 
vantages  of  Letters,  confummate  Experience  of 
the  World ;  fome  of  whom  moved  in  the  mofl 
exalted  Sphere,  and  gave  Law  to  the  whole 
Earth  ? 

And  can  it  be  imagined,  that  fuch  Ideas^ 
fuch  Scenes,  fuch  Patterns  and  Companions 
mufl  not  be  highly  beneficial  to  Youth  ? 

Especially,  what  can  equal  our  Surprize 
wheif  we  enquire  into  the  End  propofed  from 
that  Form  of  Education,  to  which  this  hath 
been  condemned  to  give  Place  \  A  Know- 
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ledge  of  modern  Languages  and  of  the 
«  World?” — rFor  furely  the  bed: Foundation 
of  the  former  is  an  Acquaintance  with  the  An- 
tients ;  Excellence  of  Stile  even  in  one’s  native 
Tongue,  is  bed:  learned  from  their  admirable 
Models  ;  fince  what  is  edential  in  Eloquence  is 
common  to  all  Languages.  And  the  latter,  to 
a  Mind  rude,  unlettered,  unprincipled,  is  ufu- 
ally  the  greated:  of  Misfortunes ;  it  becometh 
Knowledge  of  Vice  and  Folly. 

But  it  is  not  my  Defign  at  prefent  to  enter 
into  fo  large  a  Field  :  The  Branch  of  this  Pre¬ 
judice  I  fet  out  with,  which  has  led  me  infen- 
fibly  into  thefe  Reflexions,  in  my  Opinion  de- 
ferveth  our  careful  Attention ;  efpecially  in  this 
Place,  bearing,  as  it  doth,  a  particular  Relation 
to  your  Lordihips  Trust* 

It  was  allowed,  that  the  Objection  before- 
mentioned  hath  fome  Force ;  but  the  Inference 
does  not  feem  jud:.  We  ought  not  to  condemn 
from  a  View  of  one  Side.  The  Qupd:ion  is,  are 
there  not  Advantages  which  greatly  leflen, 
which  do  more  than  counterballance  the  Evils 
objected  ?  And  may  not  Methods  be  found  of 
procuring  flill  farther  Advantages  ? 
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The  continued  Difcourfe  of  a  Profeffor 
cannot  convey  fufficient  Knowledge  of  a  Sci- 
ence.”— -True  :  Yet  that  hinders  not,  but  that 
it  may  do  a  great  deal,  and  profit  much. 

The  more  diligent  Hearers,  who  join  with 
their  Attendance  upon  fuch  regular  Courfe,  a 
Perufal  of  the  beft  Authors  on  each  Article, 
may  receive  from  it  great  Benefit ;  becaufe  a 
Man  of  Genius  and  good  Capacity  may  com¬ 
prehend  in  thofe,  however  Ihort  Compofitions, 
the  principal  Points ;  may  open  more  general 
Views ;  and  by  abridging,  fupplying,  explain¬ 
ing,  fet  Things  in  a  new  and  fuller  Light.  On 
the  other  Hand,  the  Carelefs  who  do  not  read, 
may  yet  derive  from  thence  fome  Knowledge, 
likely  to  prove  ufeful  afterwards,  at  lead:  orna¬ 
mental  5  certainly  preferable  to  total  Ignorance. 

Again,  Difcourfes  coming  from  the  Mouth 
of  an  efteemed  Perfon  naturally  make  an  Im- 
preflion  upon  the  Minds  of  the  Audience,  turn 
their  Thoughts  to  the  Matters  treated  of,  are 
made  the  Subjects  of  Converfation,  probably  of 
Debate ;  which  cannot  fail  of  engaging  them 
in  Difquifitions  and  Enquiries  concerning  the 
Things  talked  of :  And  among  many  Perfons, 
it  mufi:  happen,  that  fome  will  perfift  in  thefe 
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Searches,  and  be  led  infenfibly  from  a  Ample 
Defire  of  knowing  fome  one  Point  into  an  Ac¬ 
quaintance  with,  it  may  be  a  maflerly  Compre- 
henfion  of  the  whole  Science  For  the  Seeds 
of  Curiofity  are  fi:rong  in  eveiy  young  Mind, 
however  frequently  kept  dormant  by  the  Love 
of  Pleafure  or  Force  of  Fafhion  ;  but  if  ftirred 
up  by  an  apt  Occafion,  they  become  quickly 
full  of  Life  and  Motion,  fiioot  out,  and  foon 
produce  fair  and  valuable  Fruit ;  efpecially, 
when  warmed  by  the  animating  Ray  of  Emu¬ 
lation,  the  Principle,  which  above  all  in  human 
Nature,  contributes  to  the  Growth  and  Flourilli- 
ing  of  every  ufeful  Art. 

Another  Confideration  of  no  fmall  Moment 
is,  That  among  very  numerous  Performances 
of  this  Kind,  fome  there  will  be  of  a  better 
Stamp  and  Frame  than  the  reft,  which  fiiall 
draw  publick  Notice  and  Applaufe,  which 
fpreading  beyond  the  narrow  Sphere  of  acade¬ 
mic  Inftrudlion,  fhall  bring  Honour  to  the  So¬ 
ciety  abroad,  it  may  be  to  the  Country,  and 
enrich  with  newTreafures  the  Commonwealth 
of  Letters.  Experience  confirms  this  Hope  ; 
and  it  would  be  eafy  to  cite  many  celebrated 
Produftions,  which  owe  tlieir  Birth  to  Occa- 
fions  of  this  Sort. 


Thus 
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Thus  it  feems  to  me,  that  the  Objedllon 
mentioned  in  the  Beginning  hath  been  fully  an- 
fwered  :  And  perhaps  we  may  add  fomewhat, 
and  anfwer  yet  more  fully ;  a  Method  perhaps 
may  be  found  of  improving  the  ufual  Form, 
and  of  opening  thereby  new  Benefits. 

In  this  Manner  of  lefturing  by  perpetual  Dif- 
courfe,  there  is  a  manifefi:  Difadvantage,  that 
the  Stream  of  Words  pafling  away  in  a  rapid 
Flow,  makes  a  flight  Imprelfion ;  they  glide 
fwiftly  by  with  unbroken  Current,  and  little 
remains  in  the  Hearer  s  Mind. 

Upon  other  Occafions  of  Inftrudlion  there  is 
a  different  Form  employed:  Wherein  the  young 
Perfons  are  directed  to  fl:udy  with  Exadtnefs 
fome  approved  Book;  a  certain  Portion  of 
which  they  are  to  give  an  Account  of  in 
the  Way  of  Examination.  Here,  the  regular 
alternative  of  Qr^ltion  and  Anfwer,  the  gradual 
Opening  of  the  Underftanding  by  the  clearing 
up  of  Doubts,  and  redlifying  of  Mifl:akes,  the 
Traces  engraved  in  the  Memory  by  frequent 
Repetition,  by  Conjedtures,  Meditation,  part: 
Errors,  Endeavours  of  Recolledlion,  mufl:  be¬ 
llow  a  diftindl  and  lafting  Comprehenfion  of 
what  is  learned.  But  this  Manner  is  laborious, 
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is  lefs  pleafing  than  the  other ;  neither  doth  it 
give  Rife  to  any  lading  Work,  which  may  dif- 
fufe  its  Influence  and  Luflre  beyond  the  prc- 
fent  Circle,  illuminate  the  literary  World,  and 
poffibly  may  extend  the  Ray  down  to  Poflerity. 

Now  fuppofe  thefe  two  Plans  of  Infliruftion 
combined,  and  properly  united  :  In  this  Cafe, 
we  might  reafonably  hope  for  the  Advantages 
of  both,  free  from  the  Inconveniencies  of  either 
Angle ;  which  Scheme  feems  to  bid  fair  for 
Perfedion. 

Neither  is  this  a  viAonary  Projedt.  It 
adually  fubAfleth ;  and  has  been  in  a  great 
Meafure  executed  in  the  Plan  of  the  prefent 
Oratory-Lecture,  under  your  Lordfhips’ 
Infpedion. 

Here  the  Profeflbr  is  enjoined,  at  certain 
Seafons,  to  pronounce  according  to  the  flrft- 
mentioned  Form,  a  perpetual  Difcourfe.  At 
all  other  Times,  the  young  Perfons  are  in- 
ftruded  in  the  latter  Way :  They  are  required 
to  read  aloud  fome  Paflage  of  an  Hiftorian  or 
Orator,  to  the  End  that  they  may  be  exercifed 
in  the  ufeful  Art  of  juft,  diftind  Pronunciation: 
To  which,  as  they  advance  farther,  is  added 
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the  Perufal  of  fome  among  the  celebrated 
Treatifcs  concerning  Oratory,  remaining  from 
Antiquity.  Thus  are  they  inftrudled  betimes 
in  the  Principles  of  jull  Criticifm,  are  taught 
to  think,  to  cloath  their  Thoughts  in  apt  Ex- 
preffion,  and  to  utter  thefe  with  Propriety  and 
Gracefulncfs.  Whilft  at  the  fame  Time  Com- 
poiition  is  encouraged,  the  Curiofity  of  the 
Dearers  is  raifed,  their  Emulation  kindled ; 
And  it  is  hoped,  that  they  may  have  propofed 
to  them  a  fit  Model  of  good  Writing  in  the 
Performances  of  their  ProfefTor  j  fome  of 
which  may  poffibly,  in  Length  of  Time,  re¬ 
main  an  Ornament  to  the  Community  that  pro¬ 
duced  them,  and,  fpreading  abroad  their  Fame, 
may  contribute  to  the  Honour  or  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Letters. 

Farther  Improvements,  I  doubt  not,  may 
be  thought  of :  Some  were  not  long  ago  pro¬ 
pofed  by  a  Perfon  of  publick  Spirit  and  en¬ 
larged  Views.  One  there  is,  which  if  I  might 
be  allowed  to  hint  at  any  fuch,  I  would  men¬ 
tion,  as  following  naturally  from  the  Obferva- 
tions  juft  now  laid  down. 

“  Professors  ftioutd  not  only  read  at  cer- 
*'  tain  Seafons,  as  they  are  now  obliged  to  do, 
“  original  Difcourfes ;  but  they  fhould  be  en- 
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joined  to  publifli  a  fixed  Number  of  fuch, 
within  a  limited  Time.” 

This  Neceffity  would  take  away  the  Plea, 
real  or  pretended,  of  Modefiy,  and  Delicacy 
about  Reputation  ;  would  overcome  that  great 
Elnemy  even  in  the  beft  Capacities  to  Excel¬ 
lence,  the  Love  of  Eafe  ;  and  would  compel 
the  Writers  to  exert  their  whole  Force,  to 
weigh  with  Caution,  and  polifh  with  Labour, 
Works,  which  they  know  muft  go  abroad, 
mull  fuftain  the  Examination  of  fevere  and  pe¬ 
netrating  Eyes.  The  Want  of  which  ufeful 
Compulfion  hath,  I  believe,  been  felt  among 
us ;  and  is  the  Caufe  that  the  prefent  (I  fear 
unadvifed)  Undertaking  is  here,  even  at  this 
Day,  a  new,  and,  as  I  think,  yet  unattempted 
ElTay. 

I  AM  not  ignorant,  that  a  Propofal  of  this 
Kind  is  likely  to  be  treated  with  Contempt  or 
Ridicule,  The  World,  it  is  faid,  abounds 
with  bad  or  ordinary  Books ;  why  fliould 
we  feek  to  augment  the  Number  ?”  To 
which  I  think  the  Anfwer  not  difficult. 

A  GOOD  Book,  (and  fometimes  a  good  one 
may  be  hoped  for)  is  well  worthy  of  being 
purchafed  at  the  Price  of  enduring  many  bad 
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or  indifferent,  an  Evil  which  falls  only  upon 
willing  Sufferers  5  efpecially,  as  thefe  cannot  be 
lafling  Incumbrances ;  for  fuch  are  publifhed, 
juft  talked  of,  (lightly  looked  into,  condemned; 
and  then  turned  into  fome  Corner  of  a  Library, 
there  to  moulder  amidft  Worms  and  Duft  in 
undifturbed  Oblivion.  Even  bad  Books,  in 
the  Cafe  before  us  would  have  one  good  Ef¬ 
fect  ;  they  would  fhew  the  Inability  of  the 
Writers  for  the  Poft  they  hold,  and  give  timely 
Warning  to  difplace  them;  a  Difeovery,  which, 
it  were  to  be  wifhed,  could  be  rendered  uni- 
verfal. 

We  may  add,  that  thefe  Performances, 
however  in  themfelves  infignificant,  would  af¬ 
ford  a  probable  Argument  of  Diligence  in  the 
Writer  :  For  one  who  fhews  this  Attention  in 
the  Difcharge  of  no  eafy  Article  of  his  Duty, 
cannot  well  be  fufpedted  of  great  Remifthefs 
in  the  others. 

They  bear  a  Similitude  in  this  refpeeft  to  the 
Prudence  of  that  Inftitution  in  Cities,  which 
enjoins  the  Watchmen  to  go  their  Circuit  and 
proclaim  the  Hour,  not  fo  much  for  the  Sake 
of  informing  the  Inhabitants  in  a  Point  little 
needful,  as  becaufe  fuch  periodical  Vociferation 
furnifheth  a  Proof,  that  thefe  Guardians  of 
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midnight  Order  do  attend,  and  watch,  whilfl 
others  fleep. 

Th  IS,  Diligence,  hath  its  Pfaife ;  and  the 
Difeourfes  annexed  nlay,  it  is  hoped,  entitle 
the  Speaker  to  that  humble  Merit.  He  walketh 
his  Rounds  ;  and  if  he  call  out  in  no  tuneable 
Voice,  nor  utter  any  ufeful  Admonition,  yet 
he  thereby  proves  himfelf  to  be  on  his  Station, 
and  awake. 

With  this  View,  he  hath  been  induced  to 
come  forth  from  the  Shade,  uncalled ;  and  to 
venture  out  from  calm  fafe  Obfeurity  into  the 
Publick,  a  wide  and  ftormy  Sea,  covered  with 
Wrecks  of  unfuccefsful  Writers ;  fenfible,  at 
the  fame  Time,  that  he  is  expofed  to  greater 
Inconveniencies,  than  they  who  fhould  pub- 
lifh  under  the  propofed  Regulation  could  en¬ 
counter  with.  They  would  have  Neceffity  to 
urge,  a  juft  Plea  for  Indulgence  ^  he  is  a  will¬ 
ing  Adventurer  :  And  more  gallant  Behaviour 
is  expedled  from  a  Volunteer,  than  from  one 
impreffed  into  the  Service. 

The  Nature  like  wife  of  this  Defign,  and 
the  Subjeift,  lay  open  to  peculiar  Hardihips. 
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Its  Nature  admits  not  a  Criterion,  whereby 
to  judge  ;  whence  one  can  never  hope  to  fa- 
tisfy  all.  And  in  Difference  of  Opinion,  few 
make  befitting  Allowances,  or  even  afford  to 
the  oppofite  one  an  impartial  Hearing. 

Again,  continual  Criticifin  difgufteth.  Seek 
by  digrefling  to  relieve ;  you  offend  againft 
the  Rules  of  your  Art ;  thus  are  thought  tire- 
fome,  or  trifling. 

If  you  be  plain,  you  repeat ;  if  nice,  you 
refine  j  you  are  vulgar,  or  vifionary. 

This  likewife  is  a  Subjedt,  which  all  under- 
ftand,  or  think  they  do ;  hence  all  are  Judges  : 
And  among  fo  many,  there  mufl  be  Cenfurers. 

These,  however,  are  counterballanced  by 
chearful  Confiderations  on  the  other  Side. 

It  is  pleafing  to  have  endeavoured  well ; 
to  have  given  fome  Mark  of  Care,  and  permit 
me  fo  to  name  it,  of  an  hoaeA,  although  it  is 
too  likely,  unfuccefsful  Ambition. 

Besides,  I  am  perfwaded  that  there  is  in 
the  colledlive  Body  of  the  Publick  a  Fund  of 

Candour,  which  never  fails  in  the  End  to  caft 
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the  Ballance.  Paffion,  Prejudice,  Temper, 
Faihion,  may  for  a  while  carry  with  them  the 
publick  Suffrage,  but  they  fhall  at  laft  fubfide ; 
and  Truth  and  Reafon  be  liftened  to,  Ipeaking 
in  the  Voice  of  the  Majority  always  juft;  ra¬ 
ther  indeed  mild  and  indulgent,  inclined  to  fa¬ 
vour  thofe  who  appear  defirous  of  deferving 
well  from  them. 

With  thefe  Thoughts,  relying  on  the  Me¬ 
rit  of  a  good  Intention,  I  feek  to  encourage 
myfelf ;  hoping,  in  the  mean  Time,  to  obtain 
Pardon  for  the  Liberty  I  take,  of  inscribing 
to  your  Lordfhips  the  following  Lectures,  the 
F I  RST-FRUiTS  of  an  Office,  derived  from  your 
Appointment,  and  held  under  your  Approba¬ 
tion. 

Let  them,  fo  long  as  they  may  happen  to 
be  remembered,  remain  a  Testimony  of  the 
Author’s  Respect  for  your  Lordfhips,  and  a 
Memorial  of  his  Gratitude. 
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Page  51 5  Line  10,  A^Xcthat. 

103,  Note,  read  Maffei. 

1 61,  Line  12,  iox  atatch  xz^A  attach. 

163,  Line  20,  rt2idi  Exercife, 

167,  Line  18,  iov pujlo  read  puj]:etb. 

248,  Line  22,  dele  a. 

192,  Line  i,  dele  from. 

305,  Line  26,  read  himfclf 
3085  Line  24,  place  a  after 

3  24,  Line  1 4,  Worlds  a  Full  fop  inftead 
of  a  Comma. 

329,  Line  12,  Applaufe^  place  a  Comma 
after. 

361,  Line  3,  inftead  of  himin^  read 
in. 

410,  Line  2.  Oyle  itjelf  the  Comma 
after  Oyky 

442,  Line  8,  for  S  emit  am,  read  Callem. 
449,  Line  5,  put  a  Colo?i  after  Jragore. 
4J4,  Line  14,  for  conditio^  read  fors 
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Lecture  the  Firft. 


Introdxjction. — Praife  of  Eloqne?jce.-^Dif^ 
ficulty  of  it. — Prejudices  removed. 

IT  is  not  without  much  Diffidence  and  Solli- 
citude  of  Mind  that  I  enter  upon  the  pre- 
fent  Undertaking,  this  of  delivering  to  you 
Difcourfes,  concerning  the  Nature,  Precepts, 
and  Method  of  Oratory.  I  ffiall  not  as  a  Ground 
of  fuch  Diffidence,  however  real,  urge  my  own 
Inability;  fuch  Pleas  being  commonly  offered, 
and  feldom  regarded  as  lincere.  The  Difficulty 
of  the  Work  itfelf  is  a  fufficient  Ground,  com¬ 
prehending  fo  wide  a  Circuit,  and  abounding 
with  Points  fo  various,  fubtile,  and  delicate. 

B  Which 
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Which  Difficulty  becomes  not  a  little  en- 
creafed,  by  the  Multitude  of  Writers  upon  this 
Subjedl.  For,  in  fuch  Circumftances,  how 
ffiall  one  proceed  ?  Have  you  nothing  new  to 
offer  ?  Perpetual  Repetition  difgufts.  Befide, 
if  that  be  the  Cafe,  why  do  you  write  ?  Do 
you  feek  to  inform  Men  of  what  they  know  al¬ 
ready  ?  On  the  othef  Hand,  have  you  made 
any  Difcoveries  ?  The  Probability  is,  that  the 
Love  of  Novelty  hath  led  you  into  Miftakes. 
At  beft,  you  will  have  eftablifhed  Opinions  and 
Prejudices,  no  weak  Enemies,  to  encounter  with : 
Wife  Men  will  fufpedl  you,  the  vulgar  at  once 
condemn.  To  which  I  may  add,  that  the  frer 
quency  of  Writing  and  Difcourfe  on  this  Kind 
of  Subjects,  indifpofeth  Men  to  the  whole  Kind: 
The  Ground  hath  been  fo  traverfed  and  beaten, 
that  they  have  no  Hope  of  fpringing  new  Game, 
and  follow  thofe  who  would  lead  into  it,  with 
Reluctance. 

Such  is  the  forbidding  AfpeCl  of  my  prefent 
Undertaking :  But  it  may  be  confidered  in  more 
pleafing  Lights,  which  take  off  from  thefe  Dif- 
couragements.  One  of  thefe  is,  the  Neceffity 
laid  upon  me  from  the  Situation  in  which  I  am 
placed,  of  making  fome  Attempt ;  and  Neceffity 
renders  even  Mediocrity  excufable. 

I  SHOULD  mention  as  a  Second^  the  Candour 
and  Indulgence  of  my  Flearers,  who  would  ra¬ 
ther  approve  and  profit  by  what  is  right,  than 
fearch  for  Errors  or  DefeCls,  and  condemn. 
But  waving  this  as  a  Point  of  too  much  Delicacy 
to  be  infilled  on ;  I  am  not  a  little  comforted 

by 
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by  a  Reflexion  which  I  often  make,  that 
notwithftanding  the  numberlefs  Treatifes  be¬ 
fore-mentioned,  it  feems  that  tha  Subjedl  is 
not  exhaufted;  new  and  ufeful  Obfervations 
may  be  flill  added.  My  Reafon  for  think¬ 
ing  fo,  is  this :  Of  the  infinite  Multitude  of 
rhetorical  and  critical  Compofltions,  Accounts 
of  which  are  fent  down  to  us  from  An¬ 
tiquity,  fome.  Works  of  the  moll:  celebrated 
Authors,  fcarcely  a  Dozen  remain  at  this  Day. 
How  then  flrall  we  judge  ^  that  among  the  in¬ 
numerable  Treatifes  which  have  perilhed,  there 
were  not  any,  which  contained  ought  valuable 
or  peculiar?  You  cannot  believe,  you  will  not 
fay  it.  But  if  they  did  contain  fuch ;  may  not 
the  fame  or  like  Thoughts  occur  at  this  Time  > 
and  Eloquence  be  ftill  enriched  by  new  Inven¬ 
tions  ?  At  leafl:,  we  may  hope  to  clear  the  Road 
marked  out  by  the  Antients,  to  fmooth  and 
open  it ;  perhaps  in  fome  Places  to  ftrike  out 
new  and  Ihorter  Paths. 

These  Reflexions  help  to  animate:  But  my 
chief  Encouragement  is  the  Plope,  that  thefe 
Leftures  imperfect  as  they  are,  may  do  fome 
Good. 

They  may  at  leaft  turn  your  i^ttention  to  the 
Subjedt  upon  which  they  are  raifed  :  An  Effeft, 
which  (pardon  the  Remark)  feemeth  at  prefent 
needful  to  us.  Sciences  are  cultivated  not  un¬ 
happily,  Languages  are  ftudied,  polite  Authors 
are  read  and  underitood  among  us  :  But  a  Spi¬ 
rit  of  imitating  them  is  not  fufficiently  high. 
Content  tp  know  and  admire,  whp  feeks  to  re- 

B  2  femble  ? 
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femble  ?  Reafon  is  more  exercifed  than  Inven¬ 
tion.  Attached  to  what  is  folid,  we  negledl  Or¬ 
nament.  Now  the  treating  publickly  of  this 
latter,  the  hearing  much  concerning  it,  will  un¬ 
avoidably  make  it  the  Subjedf  of  your  Thoughts 
and  Difcourfe :  And,  if  it  hath,  as  certainly  is 
the  Cafe,  much  of  real  Value  in  it,  will  natu¬ 
rally  introduce  a  Fondnefs  for  it,  will  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  your  Study  and  Care. 

I  AM  the  more  at  Liberty  to  hope  for  this 
Confequence,  as  the  Trial  is  new;  as  Leftures 
on  the  prefent  Argument  have  been  long  dif- 
ufed  ;  or  rather  have  never  been  carried  on  in  a 
continued  and  regular  Courfe.' 

That  this,  Eloqjjence,  is  a  PolTeffion 
highly  valuable,  an  Art  worthy  of  your  utmofl 
Application,  feemeth  not  to  require  Proof. 
The  Hiftories  ye  read  daily,  the  Writings  of 
thofe  whom  ye  juftly  admire,  abound  with 
Evidences  of  its  Power,  and  Praifes  of  its  Dig¬ 
nity.  There  is  not  any  Nation  fo  barbarous,  lb 
uncultivated  by  Arts,  fo  foreign  from  all  Hu¬ 
manity,  in  which  there  may  not  be  found 
Traces  of  its  Influence,  although  in  its  rude  and 
imperfedf  State.  And  in  thofe  happier  Cli¬ 
mates  where  Reafon  was  improved,  wherefo- 
ever  the  Beams  of  Arts  and  Knowledge  were 
extended,  Eloquence  obtained  likewife  Admif- 
fion,  met  with  proportional  Advancement, 
and  flourilhed  together  with  them.  If  there 
be  more  of  Worth  in  Science,  if  it  be  more 
eftimable  to  find  out  Truth  than  to  impart  it 

when 
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when  found,  to  think  deeply  than  to  {}')eak 
well ;  yet  is  there  not  lefs  Utility  in  this  latter  ^ 
becaufe,  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  the  obtain¬ 
ing  in  any  conliderable  Degree,  the  Advantages 
of  the  other.  For  of  what  Importance  is  the 
Difcovery  of  Truth,  if  it  cannot  be  communi¬ 
cated  ?  What  avails  the  moft  improved  Under- 
ftanding,  if  incapable  of  conveying  properly  it? 
own  Notions  ? 

Prometheus  is  faid  by  the  Poets  to  have  ftolen 
Fire  from  Heaven,  bellowing  which  to  Man¬ 
kind  yet  wretched  and  favage,  he  rendered  Life 
comfortable,  and  prepared  the  Way  for  all  the 
beneficial  Arts  afterwards  invented.  Such  v/e 
may  efteem  Eloquence ;  a  divine  Ray,  which 
gave  Life  and  Warmth  to  all  the  Faculties, 
teaching  them  to  impart  the  Fruit  of  their  Ope¬ 
rations  to  ethers  ^  by  this  Means  diffufing  Hu¬ 
manity,  Knowledge,  Politenefs  oY  Manners. 

For  Mankind,  however  Curious  and  Lovers 
of  Truth,  will  feldom  give  Admiflion  to  her,  if 
prefented  in  her  own  native  unadorned  Shape. 
She  muft  foften  the  Severity  of  her  Afpeft,  muft 
borrow  the  Embellifliments  of  Rhetorick,  muft 
employ  all  the  Charms  and  Addrefs  of  that,  ta 
fix,  conquer,  and  win  over  the  Diftradlions,  Pre¬ 
judices,  and  Indolence  of  Mankind.  If  becaufe 
Reafon  is  natural  to  Men,  they  were  to  be  left 
to  the  Power  of  fimple  unaflifted  Reafon,  the 
Minds  of  the  Multitude  would  be  in  a  State  as 
deftitute  as  their  Bodies,  if  abandoned  equally  to 
Nature  alone,  without  Raiment,  without  Hou- 
jfes.  Eloquence  we  may  therefore  ftile  the 

Cloathing 
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Cloatliing  of  Reafon,  which  at  firft  coarfe  and 
plain,  a  Defence  meerly  againft  the  Rigour  of 
the  Seafons,  became  at  Length  a  Source  of 
Beauty,  defendeth,  preferveth,  adorneth  it. 

Let  us  not  then  attempt  to  feparate  two 
Friends  thus  happily  united.  Ye  do  rightly 
without  Doubt  in  cultivating  Science ;  it  is  the 
only  firm  Foundation.  But,  if  you  ftop  there, 
you  leave  your  Work  imperfeft :  Add  to  Sci¬ 
ence  this  Gift  of  Eloquence,  which,  if  in  the 
Order  of  Nature  inferior,  is  equal  as  I  faid  be¬ 
fore,  rather  indeed  preferable,  in  Ufe  and  prac¬ 
tical  Advantage  ;  is  more  forcible,  more  fplen- 
did,  more  univerfally  powerful.  Confider  it 
not  in  the  Light  of  philofophical  abftradled  Se¬ 
verity,  but  according  to  the  Rank  it  aflually 
holdcth  in  the  World  ;  for  we  fhould  be  guided 
in  our  Choice  by  Reality,  not  Speculation  : 
What  is  there  more  to  be  defired,  what  more 
admirable,  tlian  for  one,  a  private  Perfon,  by 
Means  hereof,  to  fix  the  Attention  of  a  large 
Aflembly ;  notwithflanding  their  different  Tem¬ 
pers,  Views,  and  Difpofitions,  to  infpire  alter¬ 
nately,  Joy,  Sorrow,  Indignation,  Compaflion, 
Tove,  Averiion  ;  to  keep  every  Motion  of  their 
Minds  fufpended  as  it  were  on  his  Words ; 
and  in  the  Conclulion,  to  leave  them  pleafed, 
convinced,  perfwaded?  Refleft,  in  what  grand 
Images  do  the  Writers  of  Antiquity  reprefent 
the  Orators  of  their  Days.  \ci\  Sometimes 

they 

[^J  V'ehemcns  utprocella,  excitatus  ut  torrens,  incen- 
fus  ut  fulmen,  tonat,  fulgurat,  et  rapidis  eloquentix  flucti- 
bus  eunria  proruit,  etproturbat.  Cicjeiiq, 
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they  are  Torrents,  that  rolling  with  impctucTO^ 
Fury,  bear  down  every  Thing  before>4hem^^ 
Again,  they  are  Lightnings,  that  dazzle  ancf^ 
ftrike  blind,  that  pierce  and  diffolve.  At  an¬ 
other  Time,  they  are  Tempefts,  that  rage  and 
thunder,  that  rend,  fcatter,  overturn. 

In  one  Place,  you  fee  a  mighty  People  dif- 
folved  in  Luxury  and  Indolence,  effeminate, 
corrupted,  terrible  only  to  thofe  who  would  re¬ 
form  them ;  [/^]  the  Orator  layeth  before  thefe 
their  true  State  ;  he  fliews  them  from  without 
a  powerful  Enemy  deceiving,  and  ready  to  en- 
flave  them;  Traitors  felling  them  within  ;  their 
Allies  infulted,  their  Territories  mangled  and 
alienated,  their  Armies  ufelefs,  their  Trade  de- 
ftroyed,  their  Fleets  bailed  and  idle ;  them- 
felves  in  the  mean  while  buried  in  Sloth,  de¬ 
voted  to  Shews  and  Spedlacles,  the  Contempt 
of  Greece  :  Which  aflfed:ing  Picture  he  contrails 
with  that  of  their  Anceftors,  Lovers  of  their 
Country,  patient  of  Labour,  intrepid,  victorious 
over  the  innumerable  Hofts  of  the  Ferfiaji  Mo¬ 
narch,  the  Defenders  of  Liberty  and  Greece^ 
Patriots  honoured  with  immortal  Fame. — Lo  ! 
this  degenerate  People  are  rouzed,  kindled, 
fired ;  the  Orator  s  Voice  recals  the  Spirit  of 
their  Anceftors  ;  they  rufh  with  Emulation  to 
Arms ;  they  fight  and  fall,  although  un- 
fuccefsful,  yet  glorious,  on  the  Plains  of  Chee^ 
rone  a. 

In  another  Place,  fee  a  [c]  Tyrant  trampling 
on  the  Laws  and  Liberties  of  his  Country,  in 

other 

[c]  JULIU*  C^SAR. 
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other  Refpefts  the  moft  accompliflied  of  Man¬ 
kind  :  Behold  him  determined  to  inflift  Death 
upon  an  \_d'\  Enemy  now  in  his  Power !  [^] 
One  oft'ereth  himfelf  to  plead  for  this  illuftrious 
Criminal,  and  the  Ufurper,  although  refolved  to 
condemn,  affenteth  to  hear.  He  feateth  himfelf 
on  his  Tribunal,  holding  the  fatal  Decree  pre¬ 
pared  beforehand :  He  lifteneth,  his  Curiofity  is 
engaged ;  as  the  Advocate  goeth  on,  he  is 
moved,  alfefted,  his  Compaffion  is  raifed,  he 
turns  pale,  he  trembles,  the  Decree  drops  from 
his  Hand  ;  he  forgives  [y  j. 

“  But  thefe  Wonders  have  ceafed:  No 
“  fuch  Ejffefts  have  been  wrought  in  modern 

Times/' 

True  — Yet  they  are  ftill  poffible ;  and  is  it 
not  worth  Vv^hile  to  cultivate  an  Art  which  may 
poffibly  lead  to  fuch  ?  At  leaft,  we  cannot 
doubt,  that  fomewhat  refembling  thefe,  may  be 
ftiil  hoped  for. 

But,  there  remains  a  Conlideration  of  more 
Importance,  This  Art  will  enable  us  to  do 

much  Good." 

In  the  feveral  liberal  Profelhons,  for  which 
all  who  now  hear  me  are  intended,  the  Powder 
of  Speaking-well  qualifies  the  Pofleffor  to  be 
eminently  ufeful.  Whether  you  deliver  your 
Sentiments  concerning  the  Meafures  moft  be- 
nehciaf  to  your  Country,  and  feek  to  abrogate 
hurtful,  or  enaft  wife  Laws  :  Whether  you  do 
right  to  injured  Innocence,  or  bring  Guilt  to 


Id]  Caius  Ligarius,  [e]  Cicero. 
t/J  PiuTAiLCii  in  the  IMq  of  Cicero* 
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due  Punifhment,  recover  or  defend  Property 
ufurped  or  attacked  :  Or  whether  laftly,  you 
lay  before  Men  their  Duty  as  reafonable  Crea¬ 
tures  and  Chriftians,  paint  the  Charms  of  Re¬ 
ligion  and  Virtue,  or  difplay  the  Horrors  of  In¬ 
fidelity  and  Vice  :  In  all  thefe  important  Offices, 
of  what  mighty  Efficacy  is  Eloquence  ?  With¬ 
out  this,  Knowledge  proceedeth  faintly,  ffovdy, 
like  unaffilled  Strength  in  manual  Works, 
which  may  at  length  obtain  its  End,  but  with 
much  clumfy  Labour  :  Oratory  we  may  com¬ 
pare  to  the  mechanical  Arts,  which,  by  furnifh- 
ing  Engines,  and  v/ell  adapted  Inflruments,  pro¬ 
duce  the  fame  Effeds  with  Eafe,  and  finiffi 
with  Elegancy, 

Those  who  underfland  the  Nature  of  So¬ 
ciety  will  not,  I  believe,  efteem  it  a  Paradox, 
if  we  aifert,  that  the  Orator,  who  employeth  his 
Talent  aright,  is  one  of  the  moff:  ufeful  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Community,  infufing  Principles  of 
Religion,  Humanity,  and  virtuous  Induftry  in 
all  who  hear  him,  contributing  to  preferve 
Peace,  Juilice,  and  Plarmony  among  Men. 

W E  may  therefore  lay  it  down  as  acknow¬ 
ledged,  that  this  Art  is  excellent.  At  the  fame 
Time  it  fhould  not  be  concealed,  that  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  ;  and  cannot  be  obtained  by  meer  Appro¬ 
bation  and  indolent  Wiffies.  This  we  might 
fully  prove,  by  a  bare  Recital  of  the  many  En¬ 
dowments  of  Mind,  which  befide  outward  Qim- 
lifications  of  Perfon,  Voice,  Aftion,  are  requifite 
to  the  forming  a  great  Orator :  An  Alfemblage 
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rarely  met  with ;  and  where  met,  ffill  infufh- 
clent  without  Care.  For  Nature  hath  dealt 
with  the  Mind  of  Man  as  with  the  Earth  about 
him,  which  produceth  not  Grain,  unlefs  flie 
hath  before  fawn  the  Seeds  in  it,  and  Culture 
be  afterwards  added.. 

This  P^emark  points  out  the  two  great  Ar¬ 
ticles,  of  which  are  formed,  as  it  were,  the 
Root  and  Stem  of  this  lofty  Tree  of  Eloquence, 
from  whence  the  lefs  Parts,  like  Branches, 
quickly  fhoot.  Thefe  are  GENIUS  and 
APPLICATION.  Concerning  which,  as 
fome  Obfcurity  hath  arifen,  allow  me  to  add  a 
few  Words  in  Explanation  of  them. 

The  Air  and  Features  of  every  Individual  in 
the  human  Species  are  different:  Not  lefs  Di- 
verfity  is  obfervable  in  their  Minds  :  Their  Dif- 
pofitions,  their  Likings,  their  Powers  alfo  are 
altogether  different.  Take  any  Number  of 
Perfons,  you  will  find  them  inclined  to  different 
Studies  y  each  capable  of  fucceeding  well  in  his 
own,  yet  averfe  from,  and  ufually  unable  to 
make  a  Progrefs  in  that  chofen  by  another. 
Nothing  is  more  commonly  met  with.  Here 
h  one,  who  in  early  Youth  reads  the  Poets  with 
Pleafore,  learns  with  Eafe  to  imitate  them,  but 
can  fcarcely  be  brought  to  comprehend  the  firfl 
Elements  of  Geometry:  While  this  other  young 
Perfbn  can  hardly  be  dragged  through  a  Page  of 
Homer  or  Horace^,  who  yet  runs  over  Euclid 
with  Rapidity.  As  again,  others  there  are,  ut¬ 
terly  inept  for  Letters,  who  become  good  Me- 
chanicks,  or  raife  a  Fortune  by  Commerce. 

This 
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This  DIfl:ind:ion  is  eflential^  it  gives  to  Life  its 
whole  Colour  and  Charader.  If  a  Man  fet  out 
in  the  Path,  to  which  Nature  poInteth,he  v/ill  go 
on  eafily  and  fwiftly  to  his  utmoil:  Degree  of 
Perfedion  ^  for  there  are  Limits  to  all :  But,  if 
by  wrong  Influence  or  Choice,  he  be  forced  or 
feduced  into  another  Road,  he  will  meet  with 
Difficulties  at  every  Step,  go  on  ftruggling  and 
ftumbling,  and  if  he  have  Refolution  to  perfe- 
vere,  will  arrive  in  the  End,  to  Mediocrity. 
RICHLIEU^  the  greateft  Statefman  of  his 
Age,  had  an  immoderate  Ambition  to  be  ad¬ 
mired  as  a  Poet,  and  became  in  that  Refped: 
ridiculous:  Somewhat  of  the  fame  Kind  wx  fee 
in  Machiavel :  and  nerhaps  in  Cicero,  Even  the 
moft  verfatile  Mind,  that  which  can  beft  fuit  it- 
felf  to  different  Things,  confefleth  flill  this 
Power  of  Nature  :  For,  though  it  may  per¬ 
form  tolerably  well  in  a  foreign  Province,  yet  it 
doth  far  better  in  its  own.  [^]  Every  Circum- 
ftance  and  kind  of  Life,  faith  the  Poet,  became 
Arijiippiis ;  yet  wx  cannot  imagine,  that  ftoical 
Severity  fuited  him  fo  w^ell,  as  his  own  foft 
voluptuous  Philofophy. 

If  I  might  be  allowed  to  borrow  a  Cornparl- 
fon  from  Science,  I  would  liken  fuch  Nature, 
to  a  Body  placed  in  a  Ray  feparated  by  pafling 
through  a  Prifm,  which  appeareth  always  of 
the  fame  Colour  of  that  Ray  ;  but  is  much 
brighter,  more  luminous,  when  beheld  in  Light 
of  its  own  natural  Colour.  Bcccace  hath  left 

behind 

Omnis  Aristippvm  dccuit  color,  6c  llauis,  &  res. 

Bor. 
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behind  him  fome  ferious  Writings  which  are 
defervedly  negledted ;  take  up  his  Decamerony 
you  muft  be  pleafed  :  What  comick  Wit  and 
Humour  !  What  Delicacy,  yet  Simplicity  of 
Stile  and  Sentiment !  He  is  a  Model  in  this 
Kind  :  It  was  his  Genius.  Milton\  Sublimity 
tranfports,  aftoniihes  j  his  Attempts  of  Humour 
move  Pity. 

UxXivERSAL  Genius  may  feem  an  Except 
tion.’' - This,  like  univerfal  Conqueft,  is  chi¬ 

merical,  fought  after  by  many ;  always  with  ill 
Succefs,  and  to  the  Prejudice  of  the  Seeker. 
No  Man  feemeth  to  have  fairer  Pretenfions  to  it, 
than  Lord  Bacon.  What  Depth  of  Thought ! 
What  vaft  Extent  of  Learning !  What  grand 
Ideas  !  Yet  when  he  aimeth  at  Ornament,  as 
he  doth  not  feldom,  how  doth  this  great  Perfon 
fail !  He  becomes  forced,  unnatural,  obfcure. 
Nature  hath  fixed  the  Bounds.  Some  exalted 
Souls  have  a  much  wider  Range  to  move  in  ; 
within  which,  they  feem  to  be  more  than  hu¬ 
man  >  beyond,  are  but  as  common  Men : 
They  are  Sampfon^Jljorn  of  his  Strength  ^  Anteus^ 
held  up  aloft  in  Air.  Where  the  impulfe  is 
ftrono',  it  cannot  be  miilaken;  divert,  cover, 
overwhelm  it,  ftill  it  will  fend  out  Spaiks,  if  it 
cannot  blaze.  Mallebranche^  an  Enthufiaft  in 
theCaufe  of  Truth,  inveigheth  againfi:  all  rheto¬ 
rical  Embellifiaments,  as  Inftruments  of  Falfe- 
hood  y  and  Nature  breaks  out,  betraying  him 
in  every  Page  ^  he  is  unawares  an  Orator,  and 
a  fine  one. 

In  the  general  Courfe  of  Mankind,  the  Dif¬ 
ference. 
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ference  is  much  lefs  ftrongly  marked ;  hut  it 
always  is.  As  no  Man  is  alike  fit  for  every 
Employment,  fo  there  is  not  any,  unfit  for  all. 

The  Sum  is;  in  the  original  Frame  of  our 
Souls,  there  is  a  Difference  proceeding  from 
the  Hand  of  the  great  Maker,  by  which,  every 
Man  is  enabled  to  make  a  better  Progrefs  in 
fome  one  Thing,  Study,  or  Art,  or  Handicraft, 
than  in  another;  which  natural  Ability  we 
name  GENIU S.  Sometimes  it  comprehend- 
eth  a  wide  Circuit ;  is  fometimes  confined  to  one 
Science  or  Art,  or  even  to  one  Branch  of  each: 
But  the  mod:  extenfive  is  bounded  ;  the  nar¬ 
rowed:  hath  open  to  it  its  peculiar  Path.  The 
Ufefulnefs  or  final  Caufe  of  which  Difpodtion 
is  manifefl,  that  Men  thus  differently  qualified, 
fhould  fland  in  Need  of,  and  be  benefited  by 
each  other ;  thus  all  mutually  obliged  and 
obliging,  whild:  each  moveth  in  his  own  peculiar 
Sphere,  diould  confpire  to  promote  the  Good 
of  the  Whole. 

Let  us  now  bring  home  thefe  Obfervations 
to  the  Point  before  us.  The  fird:  Article  to  be 
regarded  in  one  deftined  to  the  Study  of  Oratory, 
is  this,  GENIUS.  It  is  the  Foundation  of 
ail ;  to  this,  all  fubfequent  Improvement  mud: 
be  proportional ;  without  fome  Degree  of  it 
all  Attempts  are  vain,  no  Progrefs  can  be  made ; 
in  which  Cafe,  the  Attention  fhould  be  turned 
fome  other  Way. 

This  precious  Gift  being  fupplied  by  the 
Hand  of  Nature,  you  then  proceed  to  the  fe- 
cond  Article  ’"^‘"'ntioned  as  neceffary  to  perfect 

the 
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the  firft;  tliis  was  laid  to  be  APPLICATION^ 
which  confifteh  of  two  Parts,  STUDY  and 
PRACTICE. 

You  muft  read  the  Works  of  the  mod:  emi¬ 
nent  Speakers  5  read  not  lllghtly  or  tranfiently, 
nor  lb  as  meerly  to  apprehend  the  Senfe,  but 
with  Care,  Intentnefs,  Affiduity  \  with  an  [/>] 
Earneftnefs  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Writing. 
Make  yourfelf  jVI  after  of  their  Subjeft,  Obferve 
the  Method  they  have  chofen.  Follow  them 
through  every  Tranfition.  Attend  to  their  Rea- 
foning.  Take  Notice,  of  the  Addrefs  with 
which  they  prepare  Things ;  how  they  guard 
againft  Prejudices,  prevent  or  folve  Objedtions ; 
how  they  paint,  move,  amplify,  contrad:  ^ 
where  abound  in  Images  and  Figures,  where 
aft’ume  a  plain  limple  Stile  :  Penetrate  into  the 
feveral  Reafons  for  this  Variety.  Having  ar¬ 
rived  thus  far,  learn  to  diftinguifh  the  Genius  of 
each  Speaker;  which  being  known,  you  will 
trace  it  through  every  Variety  arihng  from  Oc- 
cafions,  Circumftances,  Conjundures, Imitation: 
This  is  the  principal  Form ;  the  Key,  which 
gives  the  Tone  to  the  reft. 

Turn  isH  ed  with  this  Knovdege,  you  are  to 
compleat  all  by  adding  the  fecond  Branch  of 
Application,  PR  ACT  ICE. 

You  lliould  by  frequent  Trial,  make  your¬ 
felf  acquainted  with  the  Bent,  Strength,  Limits 
of  your  own  Genius ;  that  having  learned  the 
proper  Cultivation  of  it,  you  may  lay  out  your 

utmoft 

[/;]  Legcaduni  eft  pcnc  acl  fciibcnJi  EHidtudinem. 

Qu  I  N  T  . 
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utmoft  Efforts  in  that  Way  ;  and  by  obferving, 
correftlng,  and  guarding  againft  Faults,  raile 
it  gradually  to  the  utmoft  PerfeaioUj  of  which 
it  is  capable.  For  as  Exercife  forms  the  Body, 
maketh  it  ftrong,  pliable,  and  docile  ;  fo  doth 
Praftice  the  Mind,  giveth  to  it  Firmnefs,  and 
Force,  and  Eafe,  a  Readinefs  and  Gracefulnefs, 
not  otherwife  attainable. — But  as  the  enfuing 
Leaures  are  to  turn  chiefly  upon  Articles  re¬ 
lative  to  thefe,  STUDY  and  PRACTICE, 
I  fhall  fay  no  more  of  them  at  prefen  t. 

One  Thing  however  it  feems,  that  Fought 
not  to  pafs  over ;  It  will  probably  be  afked, 
Among  the  Qualities  requifite  to  form  an 
Orator,  why  is  Tajle  omitted  ?  The  generrJ 
Opinion  gives  it  a  high  Rank  among  them.’' 
I  ACKNOWLEGE  it.  In  Writin2:s  and  Con- 
verfations  upon  this  and  the  like  Subjedcs,  no 
Word  occurs  more  often  :  All  Excellence  in 
Compofitlon  and  Judgment  is  refolved  into  it. 
But  hath  tliis  Term  a  clear  Idea  annexed  ?  Afk 
for  an  Explanation  of  it ;  you  meet  v^ith  vari¬ 
ous  Opinions,  much  Confuiion  and  Controver- 
fy.  Let  us  then  confider  the  Point :  Let  us, 
if  we  can,  fix  the  Value  and  precife  Meaning 
of  the  Term. 

The  firff  Thing  wdiich  occurred  to  me  in 
enquiring  upon  this  Subjed:  was  to  afn.  In 
what  Senfe  was  this  Word  ufed  in  Greece  and 
Rome^  the  two  great  Fountains  of  that  Ele¬ 
gance,  wliich  Moderns  exprefs  by  TaJJe  ?  I 
could  not  recoiled  to  have  met  with  the  Word 
applyed  at  all  in  this  Manner,  in  any  Greek  or 
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Ro?na7t  Author.  And  yet,  there  is  a  Multitude 
of  Places  in  the  Works  of  Cicero^  and  not  few¬ 
er  in  thofe  of  ^intilian^  where  the  Sabjed  led 
them  unavoidably  to  a  mention  of  this  Term, 
if  fuch  had  been  at  that  Time  ufed. 

In  this  latter,  a  remarkable  Expreffion  oc- 
curreth  [/];  fpeaking  of  Judgment  as  conneded 
with  Invention,  he  fayeth-  that  Precepts  are 
here  ufelefs  [k]^  it  can  no  more  be  delivered  by 
Art  than  Tafte  and  Smell  f’  and  he  adds, 
‘‘  muft  be  placed  in  the  fame  Rank  with  the 
Senfes,  which  cannot  be  taught  f’  A  Proof, 
I  fappole,  that  the  prefent  falhionable  meta¬ 
phorical  Senfe  of  this  Word  was  not  then 
known.  To  the  fame  Purpofe  we  may  cite  the 
QuelKon  of  Horace  [/] ;  Whether  Excel- 
lence  in  Poefy  fpringeth  fromNatuiV  (that  is 
Genius)  or  Art To  which,  he  determines, 
that,  “  it  is  neceflary  both  fliould  confpire 
He  feemeth  to  have  no  Conception  of  any  third 
Faculty. 

What  then  ?  Do  we  not  rightly  infer  from 
hence,  that  this  Term,  fince  unknown  among 
thofe  Nations  who  excelled  all  others  in  the  fine 
Arts,  is  not  neceflary ;  that  there  is  no  Thing 
cfiential  in  thofe  Arts  which  may  not  be  expreft 
without  it  r  Where  and  when  therefore  fliall  we 
fix  it’s  Origin  r 

It  feemeth  to  me  the  moil:  probable  Conjec¬ 
ture,  that  it’s  rife  is  to  be  dated  from  the  Time 

of 

[/]  Lib.  6.  cap.  r. 

Nec  magis  arte  trndltur  quam  gnflus  aut  odor.  Re- 
feratur  oportet  adfenfusqui  non  doctntur. 

[/J  De  arte  poctica. 
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of  the  Revival  of  Letters ;  and  that  it’s  native 
Country  was  Italy^  the  great  Scene  of  that  Re¬ 
vival.  In  this  Conjundure  Men  applied  them- 
felves  to  Statuary,  Painting,  and  Poetry,  with 
an  Ardour  that  rofe  to  Enthufiafm  ^  and  thus 
overflowing  as  they  were  with  Fondnefs  for 
thefe  Arts,  and  unable  to  exprefs  worthily  their 
Rapture  of  Admiration,  they  fearched  on  all 
Sides  for  Words  adequate  to  their  Ideas ;  when 
among  others,  this  metaphorical  Name  Giijlo 
or  T^ajle  was  introduced ;  and  being  judged  apt 
and  emphatical,  fpread  together  with  thefe 
Arts,  was  transfufed,  and  by  Degrees  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  the  feveral  Languages  of  Europe, 

“  What  then,”  you  will  fay,  do  you  re- 
jed,  would  you  abolifh  as  ufplefs,  a  Word 
fo  univerfally  received,  and  deemed  of  fuch 
Energy  ?” — By  no  Means.  Let  it  be  ftill 
ufed  ;  I  mean  only  to  guard  againft  the  Abufe 
of  it :  For  in  my  Opinion  the  unfkilful  and  un¬ 
certain  Ufe  of  it  hath  given  rife  to  Miftakes  of 
ill  Confequence.  If  I  underfliand  rightly  the 
Authors  who  treat  of  it,  they  reprefent  it  as  a 
diftind  Faculty  of  the  Mind  ;  That  as  the  Lhi- 
derftanding  judgeth  of  Tr,uth  and  Falfehood  in 
Science,  fo  doth  Tafte,  of  what  is  beautiful  or 
otherwife  in  the  polite  Arts ;  it  is  here  the  Um¬ 
pire  and  foie  Judge.  Now  it  hath  been  laid 
down  as  an  Axiom,  and  is  not  I  think  difputed, 
that  no  more  Caufes  are  to  be  admitted,  than 
fuch  as  are  real,  and  fufficient  to  produce  tlie 
Efled.  If  then,  the  known  Faculties  of  the 
Mind  fiifhce  to  this  End  which  is  aferibed  to 

C  Tafte, 
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Tafte,  why  fhould  we  fuppofe  theExiftence  of 
this  latter  ?  We  muft  rejedt  it  as  altogether 
imaginary. 

And  that  they  do  thus  fuffice,  I  apprehend 
to  be  clearly  the  Cafe.  For  Proof  of  which, 
run  over  in  your  own  Minds  the  feveral  Arts, 
Poefy,  Eloquence,  Mufick,  Painting,  Architec¬ 
ture  ;  then  afk,  “  Is  there  any  Thing  in  thefe, 

v/hich  I  may  not  conceive  to  be  produced  by> 

Genius^  directed  by  a  good  Underftanding, 
‘‘  improved  in  the  Manner  above-mentioned  ; 

by  judicious  Application  I  know  not  any: 
Proportion,  Harmony,  Variety,  Novelty,  Beau¬ 
ty,  and  if  there  be  any  other  Excellence,  may  be 
all  accounted  for  from  thefe  Caufes.  Genius 
and  Underflanding  we  know  to  be  real  Caufes, 
exifting  in  Nature,  and  v/e  find  them  to  be  fuf- 
ficient ;  what  then  is  Tafte  ?  Conceived  as  a  Fa¬ 
culty  diftinft  from  them,  is  it  any  Thing,  but 
a  meer  Name  ? 

If  thefe.  Genius  and  Underftanding  have 
produced,  it  follows,  that  they  fufiice  to  judge 
of  thefe  Arts.  Diftributed  in  different  Decrees, 
tliey  produce  and  judge :  A  great  Degree  of  Ge¬ 
nius  makes  the  excellent  Artift;  a  lefs,  joined 
Vvdth  good  Underftanding,  forms  the  accurate 
Critick.  From  whence  you  fee  the  Reafon, 
V/hy  the  deepeft  Mathematician,  however  juft 
his  Underftanding,  may  be  a  very  incompetent 
Judge  of  Poefy,  or  Eloquence  :  Genius  is  want¬ 
ing  :  Which  Reafoning  may  be  extended  to  the 
other  Arts. 


I 
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It  defcx^veth  particularly  to  be  noted,  that  this 
realizing  the  imaginary  Faculty  of  Tafte,  began 
indeed  in  the  Arts ;  yet  it  did  not  remain  con¬ 
fined  to  them  ;  the  Infeftion  fpread  farther, 
was  received  into  the  Affairs  of  common  Life, 
into  Modes  and  Drefs ;  nay  it  caught  even  the 
Philofophers ;  it  became  the  great  Standard  of 
Manners  3  and  we  have  feen  a  certain  inward 
Senfe,  a  moral  made  the  Source  of  Duty 

and  Obligation  ^  it  may  be  feared  with  worfe 
Effedts ;  as  it  is  more  dangerous  to  refolve  Man¬ 
lier  the  Art  of  Living  well,  than  other  Arts, 
into  chimerical,  at  lead:  refined  metaphyfical 
Principles. 

My  Anfwer  then  to  the  Queftion  propofed. 
Do  I  allow  of  the  Ufe  of  the  Term 
is  diredl.  I  do,  as  a  complex  Term,  expreff- 
ing  the  Refult  of  Genius  and  Underftanding, 
“  improved  by  due  Application  f  in  which 
Senfe  you  fee  it  is  the  fame  with  the  Qualities 
before  mentioned  ;  but  in  what  I  take  to  be  the 
ufual  Suppofition,  as  a  diftindl  Principle  from 
the  Underftanding,  as  an  independent  Legifla- 
tor,  I  cannot  fee  any  Reafon  for  admitting  it’s 
Exiftence,  and  I  think  the  Ufe  of  it  hath  caufed 
much  Obfcurity,  and  fome  Miftake. 

But  T^ajle  is  reprefented  as  a  Sentiment':^ 
not  as  an  Aft  of  the  Underftanding,  but  a 
Feeling  of  the  Fleart  Another  Mif- 

C  2  take, 

[?n]  In  this  metaphorical  Senfe  only,  as  a  reriJJ:^  for, 
or  liking,  do  I  find  the  W^'ord  ufed  by  the  Anrients  ;  as, 
Cuflus  vercslaudis  ;  gufeus  viitutis  never  as  a  Talent, 
01  Power  of  excelling  or  judging  in  any  Ait, 
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take,  as  I  imagine ;  For  what  are  all  thefe,  di- 
itinguillied  by  the  falhionable  Name  of  Senti¬ 
ments  ?  The  Underftanding  approveth  or  difap- 
proveth:  To  thofe  Afls,  Nature  hath  annexed 
certain  Degrees  of  Pleafure  or  Pain  :  But  thefe 
Confequences  follow  fo  clofely,  that  we  cannot 
diftinguifli  between  them  and  their  Caufes ;  and 
the  J  eeling  being  the  ftronger  Impreffion,  we 
drop  the  preceding  Afl  of  the  Underftanding, 
and  name  the  whole,  Sentiment. 

I  hope,  that  I  ftiall  be  pardoned  for  this  little 
Excurfton  into  Metaphyficks ;  the  Subjeft  re¬ 
quired  it.  What  I  have  faid  may  appear  new, 
perhaps  falfe ;  but  let  it  be  conlidered,  that  I 
deliver  it  only  as  an  Opinion.  In  Matters  of 
fuch  Nicety,  where  Enquirers  muft  probably 
difagree,  it  becometh  us  to  temper  Judgment 
with  Humanity,  to  chufe  the  beft  Opinion, 
without  greatly  condemning  the  others. 

Sure  I  am,  that  an  Attempt  of  reftoring 
the  antient  Simplicity  ought  not  to  be  difeou- 
raged :  But  the  Danger  is,  that  as  Cuftom  hath 
eftabliflied  firmly  the  prefent  Notions,  the  an¬ 
tient  may  be  deemed  new  ^  and  the  defire  of 
bringing  them  back  looked  upon  as  a  Zeal  for 
Innovation. 

If,  after  all,  any  Perfon  fliould  ftill  infift 
upon  the  Ufe  of  this  Word  T’a/ie^  in  a  Senfe 
difierent  from,  and  additional  to  Genius  and 
Application,  (for  we  difpute  not  about  mere 
Words  or  Sounds)  I  fhall  not  contend  with 
him :  This  only  I  would  propofe  as  neceffary 
to  avoid  Confufion  and  Miftake  ^  let  him  fix 

a  diftinfl 
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a  diftina  precife  Notion  of  it;  for  I  confefs 
myfelf,  after  much  Reflexion,  utterly  unable 
to  form  any  fuch. 

I  HAVE  proceeded  thus  far  in  fome  general 
introduaory  Obfervations,  which  I  thought  fit 
to  be  premifed,  as  ufeful  in  giving  Light  to 
what  fhall  follow.  In  my  next  Leaure,  I  pro- 
pofe  to  enter  upon  my  main  Defign,  and  to 
lay  before  you  the  Plan  of  the  enfuing  Difeour- 
les.  At  prefent,  I  fhall  only  beg  your  Indul¬ 
gence  to  make  one  or  two  Remarks,  relative 
to  the  Manner  I  have  chofen. 

Firji^  It  may  be  neceflary  to  make  an  Apo¬ 
logy  for  the  Language,  which  in  Academical 
Leaures,  it  is  thought,  fliould  be  Lathi. 
“  Why,  it  may  be  alked,  do  you  depart  from 

an  eftablifhed  Rule 

In  anfwer  to  which  Qu^ftion,  without  en¬ 
tering  into  the  comparative  Merits  or  Demerits 
of  writing  in  a  dead  Language,  which  would 
carry  me  too  far,  I  lhall  only  obferve,  that  on 
the  prefent  Occafion  at  leaft,  our  own  Tongue 
is  preferable :  Becaufe,  the  End  now  propofed 
is  Improvement  in  Eloquence  ;  And  how  is  this 
Eloquence  to  be  exerted  ?  In  our  own  Tongue. 
Thus  it  is,  we  are  to  fpeak  at  the  Bar,  in  the 
Senate,  in  the  Pulpit.  To  it  therefore  muft 
our  Rules  principally  relate,  and  from  thofc 
who  have  written  in  it,  we  muft  draw  Citati¬ 
ons  and  Examples  :  Which  we  cannot  per¬ 
form  properly  in  a  learned  Language ;  for  al¬ 
though  Cuftom  hath  rendered  familiar  the  In- 
trodudfion  of  Latin  Paflages  in  Englifa  Dk- 

C  3  courfe  ; 
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courfe ;  yet  EngUfh  interwoven  in  a  Latin  Com- 
poiition  would,  I  fuppofe,  appear  abfurd  and 
monftrous. 

Secondly^  It  may  give  Ground  for  Objeftion, 
that  Rules  and  Remarks  concerning  Eloquence 
are  here  illuftrated,  very  much  by  Inftances, 
taken  from  the  Poets.  Would  it  not  be 
‘‘  more  ufeful  as  well  as  pertinent,  to  draw 
them  from  the  Orators  ?  Wliy  are  we  at  eve- 
ry  Inftant  checked  in  our  Courfe,  and  hur- 
ried  into  another  Art  ? 

For  three  Reafons.  Firji^  Becaufe,  the 
Connexion  between  Poefy  and  Eloquence  is  fo 
clofe,  that  in  moft  Cafes,  Examples  from  the 
one  extend  equally  to  the  other. 

’Secondly^  Because  Poetical  Examples  are 
fhorter  ^  thus  more  fuited  to  the  Nature  of 
thefe  Leftures,  and  eafier  to  the  Memory. 

Udhirdly^  Because  the  Poets,  lefs  ftudious  of 
concealing  Art,  ufe  bolder  Ornaments,  and 
more  ftriking  ;  for  that  Reafon  fitter  to  illuflrate 
and  exemplify. 

Besides,  Verfes  interfperfed  form  a  Variety, 
which  mav  enliven  :  and  relieve  the  Attention. 
In  which  lafl  View  it  is,  that  I  have  ventured 
to  intermingle  feme  few  original  Performances 
of  the  poetical  Kind  ;  not  as  Patterns  propofed 
to  vour  Imitation,  for  I  am  fenfible  how  flen- 
der,  if  any,  my  Vein  is  in  that  Way ;  but  mere¬ 
ly  as  Change  to  diverfify,  and  Novelty  to  en¬ 
tertain. 

Lajily\  We  all  know,  that  the  chief  Defign 
propofed  in  the  Eftablifhment  of  the  prefent 

Lefture, 
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Lecture,  was  to  teach  the  Art  of  Speaking,  the 
Rules  of  diftinft,  proper,  graceful  Pronunciati¬ 
on  ;  yet  this  Article  hath  but  fmall  Share  in  the 
Difeourfes  I  am  about  to  deliver :  How  is 

this  to  be  juftified 

Because,  this  Art  of  fpeaking  cannot  be 
taught  with  any  good  Eife»£l  in  a  continued 
Difeourfe  [n].  General  Precepts  avail  little  to 
this  End,  without  Experience  ,  their  Ufe  lieth 
in  the  practical  Application,  in  frequent  Trials, 
wherein  an  attentive  Hearer  may  interpofe  oc- 
cafionally,  remark  Errors  and  Defedls,  give  the 
due  Tone  and  Cadence,  and  point  out  and  ex¬ 
emplify  the  right  Manner.  Hence  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Leftures  I  have  chofen  a  Subyeft  more 
capable  of  being  treated  in  this  general  Way ; 
yet  I  hope  not  wholly  without  Advantage ; 
fuch  as  may  contribute  to  form  your  Judgments 
to  a  Knowlege  of  true  Eloquence  3  leaving  to 
our  ufual  weekly  Ledlures  the  Care  of  Pronun¬ 
ciation  ;  entreating  you  at  the  fame  Time,  in 
this  laft  important  Article,  to  follow  my  Judg¬ 
ment,  rather  than  Example  [<?]. 

’«]  See  Arist.  Rhetor.  Book  iii. 

[0]  Quafi  non  ea  pr^ecipiam  aliis,  qiix  mlhi  ipfi  clefunt. 
Cic.  de  Orat,  lib.  ii. 
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Lecture  the  Second. 


CONTAINING, 

T'he  Hiftory  of  the  Rife  and  Progrefs  of  Eloquence^ 

among  the  Antients. 


rr^IIERE  is  not  any  Art,  which  hath  been 
j|  more  frequently  and  amply  treated  of 
t'lan  this  of  Rhetorick  ;  a  Proof  at  once  of  its 
Worth  and  Difficulty,  Difeourfes  prepared  for 
this  Audience,  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  compre¬ 
hend  fo  mighty  an  Objeft,  as  this  whole  Art,  a 
W  ork  as  difproportioned  to  their  Nature  to 
which  Concifenefs  is  elTential,  as  it  is.fuperior 
to  the  Abilities  of  'the  Writer.  Their  Aim  is 
much  more  humble ;  to  chufe  out  fuch  Parts  as 
have  been  lefs  accurately  handled,  or  fuch  as 
feem  likely  to  furniffi  the  moft  ufeful  Obferva- 
tlons ;  which  Obfervations  ffiall  be  thrown  to¬ 
gether,  without  that  exaft  Regularity  neceffary 
in  a  formed  Syftem,  or  elaborate  Treatife  ;  yet 
not  without  FvCgard  to  Order ;  for  even  Effays 
have  their  Metliod.  That  ye  may  fee  as  much 
of  this  as  appearetli  reqiillite,  and  have  foine 
\  iew  of  the  Courfe  through  which  ye  are  to  be 
led,  I  begin  here  with  a  jfhoit  Sketch  of  my 
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In  this  Lecture,  I  propofe  to  treat  of  the  Rife 
and  Progrefs  of  Eloquence  among  the  Antients. 
[a]  Next,  I  {hall  give  fome  Account  of  the 
moft  celebrated  Treatifes  concerning  it,  which 
rernain  to  us  from  Antiquity.  [^]  Afterwards, 
fliall  follow  its  Hiftory  in  modern  Times,  to¬ 
gether  with  fome  Reflexions  upon  it.  This 
leadeth  to  fome  Thoughts  concerning  [c]  Imi¬ 
tation.  We  fhall  then  proceed  to  conflder  Elo¬ 
quence  in  the  various  Refpedls  it  beareth  to 
Man,  as  it  addreifeth  itfelf  firfl:  to  his  [^d]  Rea- 
fon :  Secondly,  to  his  [e]  Paflions.  Thirdly, 
to  his  outward  Senfes ;  under  which  laft 
Head,  we  fhall  difcourfe  of  [f^  Stile  or  Elocu¬ 
tion,  as  it  comprehendeth  Ornament,  Compo- 
fition.  Figures.  Lailly,  I  fhall  endeavour  to 
direft  theie  Obfervations,  this  Art,  to  pradical 
Ufe  and  Advantage,  applying  them  to  our  Im¬ 
provement  in  one  [g]  Profeffion,  which  almofl; 
all  my  Hearers  are  defliined  to  engage  in. 

This  View  openeth  to  us  a  large  Field  to 
expatiate  in.  But,  I  fhall  coutrad:  what  I  have 
to  fay,  touching  lightly  on  many  Particulars, 
that  I  may  dwell  on  the  Principal,  avoiding  as 
far  as  I  c,an,  to  repeat  trite  Remarks  ;  yet  not 
fludious  to  feek  for  fuch  as  are  fingular :  As 
propoiing  to  inform  without  tiring,  and,  if  pof- 
lible,  to  entertain  without  mifleading:. 

The 


[^]  Left.  3  &  4.  fA]  Left.  5  &  6.  F]  Left.  7. 
[d]  Left.  Z  Sc  g.  [e]  Left.  10  6c  ii.  [/]  Left. 
12,  i3j  M,  1-5.  16,  17,  i8.  0]  Left.  19,  20,  21,  22. 
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The  Faculty  of  Speech  was  given  to  Man¬ 
kind  for  excellent  Ends,  for  communicating  our 
Wants,  and  tranfafting  Bufmefs ;  to  be  the  In- 
ftrument  of  conveying  Inflrudlion,  Advice,  Ex¬ 
hortation,  and  Comfort  to  each  other.  This, 
like  all  other  natural  Powers,  is  obferved  to  ex¬ 
ert  itfelf  with  different  Degrees  of  Efficacy  in 
different  Men.  Some,  therefore,  excelled  ori¬ 
ginally  in  the  Ufe  of  this  Faculty,  and  by  this 
Superiority,  were  diftinguiflied  from  the  reft ; 
being  enabled  hereby,  to  contribute  much  more 
than  the  others,  to  the  Advantage  and  Pleafure 
of  thofe,  with  whom  they  converfed.  Now, 
tliis  Diftinftion  muft  have  been  more  confpicu- 
ous  in  Society,  than  among  fcattered  Individuals, 
or  fmall  Families :  Moft  confpicuous  in  thofe 
Societies,  which  had  rifen  to  fome  Degree  of 
Grandeur  :  For,  as  in  thefe  latter,  the  Variety 
of  interfering  Interefts  is  greater,  more  numer¬ 
ous  and  nicer  Affairs  are  to  be  tranfacfted.  Ex¬ 
cellence  of  this  Kind  becometh  of  Courfe  more 
ufeful,  and  the  Perfon  thus  excelling  more 
eminent. 

In  Societies  where  Freedom  was  eftablifhed, 
this  was  likely  to  be  the  Cafe,  more  than  under 
defpotick  Government ;  becaufe,  in  this  laft. 
Force  rules,  in  the  other,  Perfwafion ;  And 
where  fhall  you  expeft  to  find  the  Art  of  Per¬ 
fwafion  moft  cultivated,  but  there,  where  it 
hath  the  ftrongeft  Influence  ? 

Hence  we  are  not  to  look  for  it  in  any  great 
Degree  of  Perfedtion  in  the  Eaft,  although  it  is 
probable  that  Letters  firft  flourifhed  there ;  be¬ 
caufe 
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caufe  that  Part  of  the  Globe  was  early  and  ah 
moil  univcrfally  fubjea  to  arbitrary  Sway.  It  is 
eafy  to  fee,  that  in  mentioning  the  Eaft  I  except 
the  People  of  the  Jews^  whofe  facred  Monu¬ 
ments  abound  with  Strains  of  the  moft  fublime 
Eloquence :  But  thefe  were  of  a  divine  Original, 
and  fail  not  within  my  prefent  Argument, 
which  is  confined  to  Effed:s  purely  human. 

Neither  are  we  to  look  for  Eloquence  in 
Egypt,  although  the  Fountain  of  Arts.  The 
Spirit  of  Myftery  which  prevailed,  the  hiero- 
glyphical  Charafters  in  which  all  their  Erudition 
was  couched,  were  mortal  Enemies  to  all  Im¬ 
provement  of  this  Sort :  Intent  only  on  painting 
their  Thoughts,  they  were  carelefs  about  the 
Manner  of  fpeaking  them.  At  leafi:  there  are 
no  Monuments  remaining  which  may  induce  us 
to  think  that  they  applied  themfelves  with  any 
Care  to  cultivate  this  Art.  On  the  contraiy, 
many  Caufes  confpired  to  render  this  Art  flour- 
ifhing  among  the  Greeks, 

Liberty,  the  Nurfe  of  all  Arts  and  Sciences, 
in  a  particular  Manner  the  Parent  of  Eloquence  : 
The  Number  of  independent  States  in  Greece, 
from  whence  muft  have  arifen  perpetual  Dif- 
putes.  Treaties,  and  Alliances,  which  gave  con¬ 
tinual  Exercife  to  the  Talent  of  Speaking:  Com- 
nierce  early  attended  to,  which  enlarges  the 
Knowledge,  Views,  and  Intercourfe  of  Men : 
The  great  Council  inftituted  by  Amphi^yon, 
in  which  the  Interefts  of  the  feveral  States  were 
difcufled,  and  all  Differences  fettled;  and  it  is 
evident,  that  where  Debate  is  allowed,  with 

Excluiion 
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Exclufion  of  Force,  the  Art  of  Speaking  muft 
be  improved. 

W E  have  no  Hiftory  of  the  firft  Rife  and 
gradual  Advancement  of  this  Art  in  Greece : 
But  we  are  certain,  that  it  had  made  a  confi- 
derable  Progrefs  in  the  Time  of  Horner^  as  he 
hath  charaderifed  three  principal  Kinds  of  it  in 
three  of  his  Heroes :  The  fliort,  clear,  and  un¬ 
adorned  in  Menelaus  :  The  diffufe,  infinuating, 
and  pathetick  in  Nejior :  The  ftrong,  animated, 
and  vehement  in  UlyJJ'es.  There  are  alfo  many 
Paffages  in  his  Poems,  in  which  he  mentioneth 
with  high  Praifes  the  Art  of  Speaking,  and  the 
Lfteem  in  which  they  who  excelled  in  it,  were 
held  even  in  thofe  early  Times.  And,  as  he  is 
fuppofed  to  have  drawn  with  Exadnefs  the 
Manners  of  the  Age  of  which  he  wrote,  we 
may  conclude  from  hence,  that  Eloquence  was 
known  and  valued  in  the  Time  of  the  Trojan 
War.  Agreeably  to  which,  we  learn  from 
Pausanias,  that  the  firft  School  of  Oratory  in 
Greece  was  opened  under  the  Reign  of  TheJetiS:^ 
in  the  Generation  preceding  this  War. 

Among  all  the  States  of  Greece^  Athens 
however  it  was,  that  carried  this  Art  to  its 
higheft  Perfedion.  To  which  the  Genius  of 
the  People,  the  Form  of  its  Government,  and 
its  Laws,  more  efpecially  contributed. 

Firft ^  The  Genius  of  the  People  favoured 
its  Improvement :  For  they  were  valiant.  Lovers 
of  Liberty,  addided  to  Commerce,  quick  of 
Apprehenfion,  vain,  exceedingly  Curious,  in-, 
conftant,  fond  of  Novelty  j  QrolitieSj  fit  to  ren-. 

der 
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der  them  Admirers  and  Encouragers  of  thofe, 
who  could  fpeak  plaufibly,  elegantly,  and  art¬ 
fully. 

Their  Form  of  Government  had  alfo  the 
fame  Tendency.  All  Affairs  relating  to  the 
State  were  propofed  in  the  Senate  of  Five- 
hundred;  From  thence,  if  approved,  were  car¬ 
ried  before  the  Council  of  Five-thoufand.  And 
in  Points  of  an  extraordinary  Nature,  every  Ci¬ 
tizen  had  a  Right  to  give  his  Suffrage.  Were 
not  thefe  different  Scenes  of  Debate,  the  Au¬ 
dience  enlarging  in  each,  fo  many  Schools  as  it 
were,  to  initiate,  and  perfect  an  Athejiia/i  Se¬ 
nator  in  Eloquence  ? 

The  whole  T urn  of  their  Laws  likewife  con¬ 
tributed  to  produce  the  fame  Eifeft.  Of  this 
Sort  v/as  the  fundamental  Law,  which  ordained 
every  Perfon  who  had  been  Magiftrate,  or  ex- 
ercifed  any  public  Truft,  to  give  Account  of  his 
Adminiftration  before  the  People. 

Such  likewife  was  the  Law,  wFich  punifhed 
with  Confifcation  of  Goods  and  Banifhment  the 
Accufer,  where  the  accufed  was  abfolved  by 
more  than  tv/o-thirds  of  the  Suffrages. 

No  Perfon  likewife  was  permitted  to  fpeak 
in  publick,  who  was  under  a  certain  Age,  or 
who  was  proved  to  be  guilty  of  any  great  Crime, 
of  publick  Immorality,  Effeminacy,  or  Extra¬ 
vagance. 

Whoever  alfo  propofed  a  new  Law,  if  it 
were  rejected,  and  appeared  wrong  or  perni¬ 
cious,  was  liable  to  be  called  to  a  publick  Ac¬ 
count, 
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count,  and  if  condemned,  feverely  fined.  All 
thefe  Lav/s,  and  many  others  of  a  like  Kind 
might  be  recounted,  evidently  tended  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  Study  of  Oratory. 

I  AM  likewife  inclined  to  pafs  the  fame  Judg¬ 
ment  on  that  Law  of  the  Areopagus^  which 
made  it  highly  penal  for  an  Advocate,  to  at¬ 
tempt  in  his  Pleading  to  move  the  Paffions  of 
the  Judges  :  For,  although  a  great  Part  of  Elo¬ 
quence  doth  conlift  in  the  pathetick,  yet  is  the 
Abufe  hereof,  the  quitting  the  Point  under 
Debate,  and  appealing  to  the  Paffions,  a  prime 
Caufe  of  corrupting  Eloquence :  And  it  feemeth 
not  improbable,  that  to  this  wife  Law  may,  in  a 
great  Meafure,  be  attributed  the  clofe,  correft, 
reafoning  Manner  peculiar  to  the  Orators  of 
Athene, 

From  thefe  concurring  Caufes  it  came  to 
pafs,  that  Eloquence  was  the  chief,  almofi:  the 
only  Way  of  opening  Accefs  to  Honours  in  the 
State.  It  became  more  remarkably  fo,  from  the 
Time  of  Pericles^  who  governed  Athens^  not- 
withftanding  its  Love  of  Liberty,  for  many 
Years,  with  almoft  abfolute  Sway.  To  which 
Height  he  was  raifed,  and  fupported  in  it,  by 
many  great  Qualities  5  above  dl,  by  his  lingular 
Eloquence,  wherein  Fliflorians  agree,  that  he 
far  excelled  all  who  lived  before  him.  He  is 
defcribed  in  Ids  Harangues,  as  Thundering  and 
Lightening,  from  whence  we  may  conclude, 
that  his  Manner  was  forcible  and  vehement. 

x^BOUT  his  Time,  Greece  abounded  with  ex¬ 
temporaneous  Orators,  named  Scphijh^  who  pro- 

feffed 
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feffed  the  Art  of  defending  all  Caufes,  of  Ipeak*- 
ing  without  Preparation  on  any  Point  propofed, 
and  rendered  themfelves  greatly  admired  for 
thefe  extraordinary  Talents.  By  the  Fragments 
which  remain  of  thefe  Perfons,  it  appears,  that 
however  inaccurate  and  vain-glorious  they  might 
have  been,  yet  they  had  great  Abilities,  and 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  polifhing  and  per- 
fediing  of  the  Greek  Language. 

Socrates^  the  great  Improver  of  human  Rea- 
fon,  was  alfo  an  Improver  of  Eloquence,  ridi¬ 
culing  the  falfe  Ornaments  of  thefe  Sophifts,  as 
well  as  confuting  their  falfe  Reafonings.  And 
his  Difciple  Plato^  by  Example  as  well  as  by 
Precept,  carried  Oratory  nearly  to  its  Height. 
But,  concerning  him,  we  ihall  take  an  Oppor¬ 
tunity  of  fpeaking  more  at  large  hereafter  [/]. 

About  the  fame  Time,  Hiftory  which  had 
hitherto  appeared  in  a  mean  Drefs,  arrayed  her- 
felf  in  all  the  Charms  that  Eloquence  could 
beftow ;  pure,  eafy,  flowing  in  Herodotus ;  in 
"Thucydides^  elaborate,  deep,  fublime.  This  lat¬ 
ter,  beflde  the  extraordinary  Spirit  of  his  Narra¬ 
tion,  hath  interwoven  many  admirable  Speeches* 
written  with  the  utmoft  Brevity  and  Force, 
which  render  his  Work  peculiarly  fit  for  the 
Study  of  one  who  would  fpeak  in  publick :  For 
all  whom,  he  is  an  excellent  Model,  with  fome 
Variation  in  one  particular ;  his  Manner  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  clofe  and  compact,  fitter  for  the 
Clofet  than  a  large  Audience :  As  abundant  in 
Senfe  as  frugal  of  Expreflion,  he  hath  equalled 

Sentences 


[i]  Lecture  18. 
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Sentences  to  Words  ^  whence  Difficulty  then, 
now  Obfcurity  [k], 

I  ought  not  on  this  Occafion  to  omit 
IfocrateSy  who  although  not  in  the  firft  Rank  of 
Orators,  was  highly  Inftrumental  in  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  Art.  Born  with  an  eafy  and 
fruitful,  although  not  elevated  Genius,  of  fweet 
Temper,  and  gentle  Manners,  he  opened  a  new 
Track  fuitable  to  his  Difpolition,  foft  and  flow- 
er)^  He  firft  perfefted  Compofition ;  taught 
the  Periods  to  fall  with  tuneful  Cadence ;  and 
Profe  hitherto  wandering  in  harfh  Licence,  he 
firft  reftrained  by  certain  Feet  and  harmonious 
Meafures  [/].  Having  alfo  lived  to  extreme 
old  Age,  and  remained  very  long  at  the  Plead 
of  a  famous  and  flouriffiing  School,  he  filled 
Greece  with  his  Difciples,  who  fpread  every 
where  the  Politenefs  and  Elegance  of  his  Man¬ 
ner. 

At  length,  forming  himfelf  upon  thefe  Mo¬ 
dels,  chiefly  upon  that  of  PlatOy  whom  he  had 
heard  in  his  Youth,  and  that  of  PhucydideSy 
whofe  Hiftory  he  is  faid  to  have  tranfcribed 
eight  Times  that  he  might  imprefs  it  the  more 
deeply  on  his  Memory,  DemojiheneSy  raifed 
Eloquence  to  the  Summit  of  Perfeftion :  Uniting 
the  Elevation  and  Majefty  of  the  Philofopher,  to 
the  deep  Senfe  and  Concifenefs  of  the  Hiftorian, 
he  added  to  both,  the  Fire  and  Vehemence  of 
PericleSy  thus  equally  fitted  to  inftruft,  to  affeft, 

to 

[/^]  Verborum  prope  numernm  fententlamm  nnmero 
confequitur.  De  orat.  lib.  2.  Subobfcurus  TiiucY pipes. 
Idem.  [/J  Cicero  dedans  oratcribus, 
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to  convince.  Examine  his  Orations  attentively; 
you  find  nothing  fuperfluous,  nothing  idle,  no 
glittering  Points,  no  afFeded  Turns,  no  falfe 
Sublime,  no  ftudied  Pathetick ;  but  all  feem- 
ingly  artlefs,  plain,  and  fimple ;  yet  under  that 
apparent  Simplicity,  Energy,  Vehemence,  Sub¬ 
limity,  Paflion  irreliftable.  Is  he  to  compute, 
to  provide  for  the  Expences  of  a  necefifary 
War?  No  Geometer  more  exad,  more  metho¬ 
dical.  Is  he  to  relate  a  Tranfadion  ?  He  is 
pure,  dilfind,  perfpicuous.  Is  he  to  cite  the 
Example,  and  commend  the  Behaviour  of  their 
Anceftors  ?  What  Pomp,  what  Grandeur,  what 
Magnificence  !  The  Verfes  of  Homer  fcarcely 
flow  with  more  Copioufnefs  and  more  Har¬ 
mony.  Is  he  to  reproach  the  Degeneracy  of 
the  prefent  Race  of  Athoiians  ?  What  Ardor ! 
What  Keenefs  !  mingled  with  Strokes  of  Ten- 
dernefs  and  Concern  ! 

[m]  Behold  then,  O  Athenians^  your 
true  State  ;  to  what  Height  of  Infolence  tlfis 
‘‘  Man  hath  arifen ;  fo  as  not  to  leave  it-  in 
your  Power  to  chufe  Adion  or  Tranquillity. 
He  menaceth,  he  fpeaks  with  Arrogance ; 
and  not  contented  with  the  Places  he  hath 
“  fubdued,  is  continually  aiming  at  more  ;  and 
while  we  fit  carelefs  and  at  Eafe,  is  drawing 
over  our  Heads  a  mighty  Net.  When  there- 
fore,  O  Athenians^  will  ye  do  what  ye  ought  ? 
Vv'^hen  fomething  fhall  have  happened  ! 
When  there  is  a  Neceflity  ?  What  Judgment 

then 
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then  {hall  we  form  of  what  hath  been  al¬ 
ready  done,  for  I  think  the  greateft  Neceffity 
to  ingenuous  Spirits,  is  the  Shame  of  their 
own  ill  Management.  Will  ye  compleat 
your  own  Difgrace  ?  Will  ye  perfift  in  run¬ 
ning  through  the  public  Aifembly,  afleing 
each  other.  Is  there  any  News  ?  What  can 
be  more  new  than  a  Man  of  Mace  don  fub- 
duing  the  Athenians^  and  governing  Greece 
at  his  Pleafure  ?  Is  Philip  dead  ?  No  in 
Truth,  but  he  is  fick.  What  importeth  it 
to  you,  which  be  the  Cafe ;  for  ye  will  foon 
make  to  yourfelves  another  Philip  ? 

O  GREAT  and  exalted  Genius!  Prince,  I 
had  almofl  faid  God  of  Eloquence  1  Thou 
haft  pointed  out  the  true  Path  to  Perfwafion. 
We  labour  ambitious  to  tread  in  thy  Foot- 
lleps,  although  at  an  infinite  Diftance,  con¬ 
vinced,  that  even  a  faint  Refemblance  of  thee 
excelleth  every  other  Original. 

But  I  return  to  the  Courfe  of  my  Narration. 
After  the  Death  of  Demcfihenes^  Eloquence 
quickly  declined,  at  length  totally  vanidied  from 
Greece,  At  the  Diftance  of  many  Years,  we 
behold  her  reviving  in  Rome,  which  havine  fub- 
dued  Greece  by  Arms,  laboured  to  force  from 
her  the  Praife  of  Arts  likewife.  But  here,  al¬ 
though  triumphant,  and  fcarcely  diminiflied  in 
Luftre,  Ihe  made  but  a  fttort  Abode  :  For  foon 
declining,  after  now  and  then  fome  feeble  Et- 
torts,  fhe  at  laft  funk  in  the  Inundation  of  Bar¬ 
barians  with  the  Empire  itfelf:  Thus,  to  ulc 

the 
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the  Comparifon  applied  to  the  [;/]  State  and 
Fall  of  that  Empire,  refembling  the  Rhiney 
which  long  a  great  River,  then  flowing  divided 
through  feparate  Channels,  is  diminifhed,  at 
length  entering  into  vafl  Sands,  is  abforbed  and 
loll:. 

However,  from  the  Hiilory  of  Eloquence 
among  the  Latins^  there  are  two  Remarks 
which  I  would  make.  The  firfl:,  which  I  lhall 
have  Occafion  hereafter  to  mention  more  than 
once,  is  that  Poefy  was  brought  to  fome  Degree 
of  Maturity,  long  before  Eloquence.  For 
Ennius^  and  Plautus^  had  raifed  the 

Glory  of  the  Roman  Mufe  very  high,  before  the 
Name  of  an  Orator  was  heard  of.  As  far  as 
we  can  judge,  the  Cafe  was  the  fame  in  Greece^ 
and  we  have  no  Caufe  to  think,  that  there  had 
appeared  a  Angle  Piece  of  good  Profe,  when 
the  Iliad  difplayed  Poefy  in  its  meridian  Glory. 
And  I  believe  the  Obfervation  is  true  in  general. 

I  WOULD  account  for  it  in  this  Manner. 
Men  juft  coming  out  of  Ignorance  are  ftruck 
moft  by  what  is  extraordinary ;  they  are  fond 
of  the  marvellous,  and  do  not  approve  except 
where  they  admire.  Hence  Poefy,  recom¬ 
mended  by  Harmony  of  Numbers  and  Stateli- 
nefs  of  Expreflion,  claiming  fomewhat  fuper- 
natural,  and  fpeaking  in  a  Stile  Angular  and 
ftrange,  pleafed,  charmed,  and  was  cultivated. 
Time  and  Experience,  and  Reflexion  were  nc- 
teflary  to  mature  the  Judgment,  and  form  it  to 

D  2  a 
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a  Relifh  of  Truth  in  its  plain,  natural  Drefs. 
This  Account  is  confirmed  by  an  Obfervatioa 
of  Arijlotle  [o'jy  that  the  firfl:  Orators  affeded  a 
poetical  Stile;  at  length,  a  better  Judgment 
taught  them  to  defcend  to  one  more  fimple  : 
Wherein  fiith  he,  they  had  the  Example  of  the 
Poets  themfelves  to  inflrud  them  ;  among 
whom,  they,  who  writing  for  the  Stage  were 
obliged  to  give  their  Fidions  an  Air  of  Probabi¬ 
lity,  thought  it  neceffary  to  bring  their  Expref- 
fions  nearer  to  thofe  of  Converfation. 

A  SFXOND  Remark  is,  That  Poefy  long  fur- 
vived  Eloquence.  For  this  latter  fell  with 
CicerOy  before  the  former  had  attained  to  its 
Summit :  And,  late  in  the  Empire,  when  Ora¬ 
tory  had  been  long  extinguiflied,  the  Roman 
Mufe  appeareth  in  the  Writings  of  Claud! an 
with  many  Charms,  although  leffened  in  Purity 
and  Majefty.  The  Reafon  whereof  feems  to 
be  this :  The  abfolute  Power  of  one,  fuppofe 
him  to  be  a  polite  and  generous  Prince,  may 
encourage  and  cherifli,  perhaps  better  than  a 
Commonwealth,  a  Poetick  Genius  :  But  Free¬ 
dom  is  the  only  Parent  and  Nurfe  of  Eloquence: 
The  Soil  of  Liberty,  is  the  only  one,  from 
which  her  Lawrels  can  be  gathered.  A  far¬ 
ther  Inflance  of  which  I  think,  may  be  drawn 
from  a  neighbouring  Nation  on  the  Continent, 
which  governed  by  one  abfolute  Monarch,  hath 
produced  fome,  indeed  excellent  Poets ;  but  few 
Orators,  and  none  by  any  Means  equal  in  their 

Kind : 
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Kind :  As  you  may  prove  by  reading  the  moil 
admired  Pieces,  delivered  in  their  Academy, 
and  from  their  Pulpits. 

To  return  to  Greece^  from  whence  on  this 
Subjedt  it  is  fcarcely  pofhble  to  depart,  we  may 
afhgn  two  Caufes  for  the  Decay  of  Eloquence. 
One  is,  the  Lofs  of  Liberty ;  for  the  Greeks  had 
palfed  fucceflively  under  the  Yoke  of  Mace  don 
and  of  Rome.  From  henceforth  the  Love  of 
their  Country  turned  into  private  Faition ;  their 
Eloquence  was  loft  in  flavifh  Panegyrick  and 
mean  Adulation  ;  their  Learning  became  a  vain, 
wordy,  difputative  Philofophy. 

Another  Caufe  was ;  the  Multitude  of  fo¬ 
reign  Perfons  and  Cuftoms,  which  after  Alex-- 
cinders  Conquefts  in  the  Eaft,  poured  in  upon 
them  ;  corrupting  their  Morals,  infeefting  them 
with  Luxury  and  Effeminacy ;  and  introducing 
into  their  Speech  and  Writings  the  Ajiatick 
Manner,  which  had  been  always  oppofed  to 
the  Attick ;  being  pompous,  fwelling,  and  re¬ 
dundant  ;  whereas  the  other  was  pure,  neat, 
and  nervous. 

It  may  be  worth  while,  in  this  Place,  to  re¬ 
mark,  the  Similitude  of  Degrees,  by  which  this 
Corruption  proceeded  in  Athens  and  in  Rome. 
After  the  Death  of  Dcfncjlhenes  and  Phocion^ 
this  Degeneracy  appeared  early  in  the  Writings 
of  Demetidus  PhaleretiSy  one  of  high  Rank  and 
great  Virtues  ;  but  the  Man,  who  is  recorded 
to  have  [/>]  firft  ftripped  Eloquence  of  her  plain 
manly  Drefs,  and  to  have  cloathed  her  in  effe¬ 
minate 
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minate  Gaiety.  He  firft  fought  after  Orna¬ 
ments,  pointed  Turns,  glittering  Expreffions, 
affected  Oppofitions,  with  all  the  little  Pretti- 
nefles  and  Elegancies,  wEich  may  adorn  an 
Epigram,  but  are  unbecoming  of  Truth  and 
good  Senfe.  [(j']  Tiimeus  Siculus  added  an  Af- 
feftation  of  Novelty,  and  the  florid  Stile.  At 
length  we  fee  as  it  were  the  lafl:  Glimmerings  of 
Eloquence,  about  the  Time  of  the  Emperor 
yuUan^  in  the  Writings  of  Libanius  and  the 
other  Sophifts,  which  are  high,  tedious,  pom¬ 
pous  Declamation.  Thus  Eloquence  in  its  old 
Age,  as  in  a  fecond  Infancy,  endeth  juft  as  it 
let  out,  in  a  flov/ery  poetick  Stile. 

How  like  to  this  was  its  gradual  Declenfion 
in  Rome?  You  fee  its  firft  Corruption  juft  ap¬ 
pearing  in  Velleius  Paterculus  ;  more  ftrongly  in 
SenecUy  whofe  Writings  abound  with  the  little 
.Beauties  before-mentioned,  ftudied  Oppofitions, 
and  fparkling  Conceits :  Which  Manner  was 
followed  by  Lucius  Florus  \  and  carried  to  the 
moft  refined  Height  by  the  younger  Pliny\ 
Even  the  fuperior  Genius  and  profound  Senfe 
of  Lacitus  cCuld  not  wholly  efcape  the  Infec¬ 
tion  ;  who,  probably  to  enliven  the  Drynefs  of 
his  Subjeft,  of  which  he  expreffeth  his  Senfe, 
and  Apprehenfion  that  it  would  difguft,  added 
to  this  ihort  affected  Point,  the  foreign  Mixture 
of  poetick  Expreffion.  AufofiiuSy  and  the  other 
late  Panegyrifts,  from  this  Corruption  funk  yet 

lower, 
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lower,  into  cold,  frothy,  prolix  Declamation : 
Until  at  length,  after  this  long  dulky  Evening, 
the  Night  of  Barbarifm,  Goths  and  Vaitdals^ 
overlpreading  all,  put  out  every  Spark  of  Learn¬ 
ing  and  Eloquence, 

From  thefe  Obfervatlons  we  might  draw 
LelTons  inflrudlive  to  ourfelves,  which  is  the 
nobleft  Ufe  of  Hiftory :  And,  if  I  might  be 
permitted  to  digrefs,  I  think,  that  I  could  fliew 
among  us  fomething  not  very  unlike  this  Suc- 
ceffion  of  Changes.  It  is  to  be  hoped  indeed, 
that  we  have  not  yet  funk  far  into  the  Decline 
of  Letters  :  But,  one  Symptom  there  is  of  the 
Decay  of  Eloquence  very  confpicuous :  We 
have  feen  the  Age  of  Points,  Turns,  and  flowery 
Expreffion ;  Faults,  which  all,  young  Perfons 
efpecially,  cannot  be  too  earneftly  warned 
againft.  But  we  fliall  have  a  fitter  Opportunity 
of  difcourfing  hereafter  on  this  Subject. 

I  HAVE  purpofely  deferred  hitherto,  meaning 
to  conclude  with  it,  a  Point  much  agitated, 
and  varioufly  decided  by  learned  Men,  A 
Comparifon  of  the  G^rek  and  Roman  Elo- 
quence  f  ’  concerning  which;,  I  fhall  hazard 
a  Conjefture  or  two. 

If  we  fhould  fuppofe  the  Genius  of  each 
Nation  to  have  been  equal,  which  may  be 
much  doubted,  yet  there  feem  to  be  Reafons, 
why  the  Advantage  fliould  have  lain  on  the 
Part  of  the  Athenians.  Firjly  Becaufe  Elo¬ 
quence  was  not  at  all  frudied  in  Rome  during 
the  befl  Age  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  Age 
of  Virtue  and  Liberty:  This  we  may  determine 
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to  have  been,  the  Time  from  the  Defeat  of 
Pyrrhus  until  the  entire  Conqueft  of  Carthage 
by  the  younger  Scipio ;  during  which  Space, 
no  Orator  of  Note  is  mentioned.  Afterwards, 
little  more  remained  than  the  Form  of  a  Com- 
monv/ealth  ;  for  the  Struggles  that  enfued  were 
not  fo  properly  Contentions  for  Freedom,  as 
who  fliould  be  the  Tyrant.  In  this  latter  Sea- 
fon  it  was,  that  Eloquence  began  to  appear,  and 
grew  up ;  a  Seafon  too  ftormy  for  fo  tender  a 
Plant.  For,  although  difturbed  Times  con¬ 
tribute  often  to  confirm  Eloquence,  fharpening 
the  W  its  and  rouzing  the  Spirits  of  Men,  yet 
this  fliould  be  an  Eloquence  already  far  ad¬ 
vanced,  ftrong  enough  to  refift  Difficulties, 
and  which  may  gain  new  Strength  by  the  Con¬ 
tention  ;  if  it  be  in  its  Infancy,  fuch  tumultu¬ 
ous  Seafons  nip  it  in  its  Bud,  at  leafl  keep  down 
its  Growth.  This  was  the  Cafe  in  Rome,  For 
Antony  and  CraJfuSy  the  iirfi:  Orators  of  Note, 
and  alter  them  Hortenjiiis  and  Pidly^  flouriflied 
in  the  moil  unfettled  and  corrupt  Times  of  the 
Renublick.  In  the  Writincfs  of  this  latter,  we 
fee  tne  Struggles  of  dying  Liberty ;  and  with 
his  lafi:  Groans  expired  together  Freedom  and 
Eloquence.  In  Jkhens  it  was  otherwife.  For, 
in  the  inoft  glorious  Age  of  that  City,  from  the 
Time  of  PhcmiJtQcles  until  the  Death  of  Rhocion^ 
Eloquence  and  the  polite  Arts  were  no  lefs 
eagerly  attended  to,  than  Arms.  From  whence 
it  is  reafonabie  to  conclude,  that  they  muft 
have  been  cultivated  here  more  fuccefsfully 

than 
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til  an  in  Roinc^  where  they  fell  upon  a  general 
Diffolution  of  Manners^  and  a  declining  Go¬ 
vernment. 

Secondly^  The  Time,  during  which  Elo¬ 
quence  was  cultivated  in  Rome^  was  alfo  much 
fliorter  than  in  Athens ;  from  whence  its  Im¬ 
provement  fhould  feem  to  have  been  lefs.  For, 
as  we  have  juft  now  faid,  Antony  and  Crajjus 
were  the  firft  celebrated  Orators  among  the 
RomanSy  and  they  were  but  the  Generation  be¬ 
fore  T^ullyy  the  laft :  Whereas,  we  may  com¬ 
pute  the  Age  of  Eloquence  at  Athens^  from 
Solon  and  PiffircituSy  down  to  De?netr{iis  Pha- 
lereusy  which  contained  about  280  Years. 

P’hirdlyy  It  feems,  that  the  Language  of  the 
Greeks  gave  them  great  Advantages  over  the 
Romans  in  this  Refped.  The  great  Variety  of 
Inflexions  5  the  Number  of  different  Termina¬ 
tions  in  which  it  aboundeth,  many  of  them 
Vowels  ;  the  extraordinary  Copioufnefs  of  the 
Language  ;  its  Harmony  ;  the  Eafe  of  varying 
Expreflions  in  it ;  of  making  new  and  more 
fignificant  Words  by  Compofition  ^  the  Num¬ 
ber  and  Diftindaefs  of  its  Particles,  ufeful  both 
for  Emphafis  and  Perfpicuity ;  were  all  im¬ 
portant  Advantages,  which  enabled  the  Greeks^ 
on  every  Subjedto  cloath  their  Thoughts  in  a 
Drefs  eafy  and  graceful.  Whereas,  the  Lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Romans  being  lefs  rich,  lefs  har¬ 
monious,  lefs  pliable,  they  were  compelled  to 
have  Recourfe  to  Art ;  and,  in  order  to  fupply 
thefe  Defeds,  fell  into  fuch  harfh  Tranfpofi- 
tions,  as  eive  an  Air  of  Stiftncfs  and  Conftraint 

to 
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to  their  Writings ;  often  occafion  Obfcurity ; 
and  tire  the  Ear  by  an  uniform  Cadence  of  the 
Periods. 

Laftly^  If  we  reft  the  Merit  of  both  Nations 
upon  two  Champions  as  it  were,  it  feemeth  to 
me  that  we  fhall  be  confirmed  in  the  fame 
Judgment.  We  cannot  deny  the  'Roman  to 
have  been  pofTeffed  of  the  moft  extraordinary 
Endowments.  Where  do  we  meet  with  fuch 
S^ruitfulnefs  of  Fancy  ?  Sentiments  fo  delicate, 
yet  fo  juft  ?  Such  Richnefs  of  Expreflion  with 
fo  much  Purity  ?  In  Panegyrick,  fuch  Pomp 
with  Chaftity  of  Stile  ;  fuch  Elegance  without 
Affeftation ;  fuch  Abundance  without  Super¬ 
fluity  ;  fo  much  Addrefs  in  gaining  the  Affeftion 
and  Attention  of  his  Hearers;  fuch  Art  in 
moving  the  Paffions,  thofe  efpecially  of  the 
fofter  Kind,  as  Pity  and  Sorrow,  in  which  he 
hath  not  any  Rival  ?  On  the  other  Hand,  it 
muft  be  acknowledged,  that  the  Athenian  Ora¬ 
tor  is  defective  in  fome,  inferior  to  him  in  moft 
of  thefe.  But  are  not  thefe,  if  thev  be  real 
Wants,  much  more  than  compenfated  by  a 
Crov/d  of  Excellencies;  Strength,  Clofenefs, 
Vehemence,  Rapidity  inconceivable  ?  What 
Clearnefs,  what  Concifenefs,  what  Argument, 
what  Energy,  what  Grandeur,  what  Fire,  what 
divine  Enthufiafm !  The  one  winneth  your 
Attention  ;  this  other  commandeth  it.  One 
windeth  about  artfully  until  he  gaineth  you  to 
his  Purpofe;  this  other  forceth  you  to  his. 
That  is  a  foft  gentle  Stream,  that  gradually  un- 
dcrmineth  its  Banks^  and  worketh  a  Pailage  as 
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the  Ground  favours  j  the  other  is  an  impetuous 
Torrent,  that  bearing  down  all  before  it,  ruflieth 
on  in  a  flraight  Courfe,  and  teareth  to  itfelf  a 
Channel.  The  one  entertains,  fooths,  per- 
fwades ;  the  other  convinces,  terrifies,  tranf- 
ports.  In  reading  T^iilly^  you  admire  the 
Orator,  you  are  ever  ready  to  cry  out,  How 
artful,  how  delicate,  how  touching  this  Sen^ 
timent !  What  an  accomplillied  Speaker 
Read  Demqfthenes ;  you  inftantly  lofe  Sight  of 
the  Man,  and  are  engrolTed  by  the  Subjedl ; 
you  are  every  Moment  ready  to  cry  out. 
Come,  let  us  inatch  up  Arms,  let  us  march 
out  againfi:  this  Philips,  this  Tyrant,  this 
treacherous  Invader  of  our  Country.”  You 
catch  the  Speaker's  Flame  5  you  are  Athenians  ^ 
you  are  each,  a  Demojihenes. 

Let  us  therefore.  Gentlemen,  diligently  con- 
fider  and  confult  thefe  two  great  Models  of 
Eloquence,  both  excellent,  although  different : 
Him  efpecially,  the  Glory  of  Athcjis^  whom 
^ully  himfelf  propofed  as  his  Model,  in  whom 
if  any  Thing  be  wanting,  it  feemeth  wanting 
not  to  the  Artift,  but  to  the  Art.  Let  us  read, 
let  us  ftudy,  let  us  commit  to  Memory,  let  us 
if  we  can,  imitate  him ;  afluring  ourfelves,  that 
we  then  begin  to  have  a  Relifh  for  true  Elo¬ 
quence,  when  we  become  pleafed  with  his 
Writings  [r], 

[rj  Ille  fe  profscifle  fciat,  cul  Cicero  valde  placebit. 

Quint,  lib*  10.  cap.  i. 
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Lecture  the  Third. 

'AhJlraB  of  ARisTOTLE’i  Rhetorick. — Of  Ci- 
cERo’j  Treatife  concerning  the  Orator,  Com-^ 
parifon  of  thfe  two  T^raBs. 

I  Proceed  now,  according  to  the  Method 
laid  down  in  my  laft  Lefture,  to  offer  fome 
Remarks  upon  the  moft  celebrated  Treatifes 
concerning  Eloquence,  which  remain  to  us 
from  Antiquity.  I  do  not  mean  to  prefent  you 
with  large  Abftrafts  of  thefe,  or  a  compleat 
Criticifm  upon  them;  an  Undertaking  of  too 
great  Length  for  the  prefent  Occafion,  neither 
as  it  feemeth  to  me,  very  ufeful,  as  the  Originals 
themfelves  deferve,  and  will,  I  hope,  obtain 
your  careful  Perufal.  My  Delign  is  no  more, 
than  to  lay  before  you  fome  Obfervations,  which 
may  induce  you  to  make  yourfelves  acquainted 
with  thefe  Writings,  and  may  be  of  Ufe  to  you 
in  the  Study  of  them. 

Ar  I STOT  L  E  is  the  only  one  among  the  Greeks 
who  hath  written  a  general  Treatife  on  this  Art, 
which  hath  come  down  to  us  entire.  Thofe 
who  are  accuftomed  to  read  the  Elfays  of  mo¬ 
dern  Criticks,  conlifting  too  often  of  a  few  fu- 
pcrficial  Remarks  fet  off  with  fome  Embellifh- 
ments  of  Fancy,  are  apt  to  be  difeouraged  at 

firft 
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firft  Entrance  into  this  Book  ;  which  being  the 
Refult  of  long  Study  and  Obfervation,  tracing 
Things  back  to  their  Caufes,  and  from  thence 
defcending  to  unfold  the  feveral  particular  Ef- 
feas,  demandeth  continued  Attention  in  the 
Reader:  From  hence,  at  firft  Sight,  it  wears  a 
fevere  forbidding  Afpea,  prefenting  us  -  with 
Toil,  where  we  may  have  come  with  hope  of 
Amufement.  Yet  be  not  deterred  hereby  ^  for 
ye  may  be  aflured,  that  if  ye  will  beftow  upon 
it  the  Care  it  deferveth,  your  Trouble  lhall  be 
fully  recompenced  in  the  End.  The  Author  s 
general  Plan  is  this  : 

Having  defined  Rhetorick,  to  be  the  Art 
of  finding  out  on  all  Subjeas  what  is  fitted  to 
perfwade,  he  llieweth  if  s  Affinity  to  Logick  ; 
being  like  it,  founded  in  the  Nature  of  Man  ; 
and  propofing  to  itfelf  an  End,  Inftruaion  or 
Conviaion,  by  like  Means,  which  are  Proofs, 
From  whence  he  proceeded!  to  deduce  the  Ufe- 
fulnefs  of  the  Art;  efpecially  to  the  Generality  of 
Mankind,  who  cannot  comprehend,  or  will  not 
liften  to  ftriaiy  logical  Reafoning.  He  then 
confiders  the  different  Kinds  of  it,  the  Delibe¬ 
rative,  the  Judicial,  and  Demonftrative.  The 
End  of  the  Deliberative  is  to  prove  that  which 
is  ufeful,  or  the  contrary ;  to  compare  the  Va¬ 
lue  of  two  Goods,  or  weigh  what  is  honourable 
againft  that  which  is  profitable.  The  End  of 
the  Judicial  is  to  defend  Property  or  Charaaer 
when  attacked,  or  attack  where  others  defend. 
The  End  of  the  Demonftrative  is  to  praife  Vir¬ 
tue  or  blame  Vice.  In  all  which,  the  Author 

flicweth 
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fl]  ewe  til  at  large,  what  previous  Knowlege  the 
Orator  flaould  have,  in  order  to  fpeak  well  in 
each  Kind  3  and  he  pointeth  out  with  much  Bre¬ 
vity,  the  Sources,  from  which  he  may  derive 
Arguments  in  each. 

Thus  far  he  treateth  of  Rhetorick  as  an  Art 
purely  rational.  But  becaufe  the  Paffions  of 
Mankind  do  necelfarily  interfere  in  all  Caufes 
of  Moment,  and  therefore  the  Orator  who 
would  perfuade  mull  gain  over  thefe  alfo,  he 
goes  on  in  his  fecond  Book,  to  difcourfe  of 
them :  Shewing  dillindlly :  Who  are  the 

“  Men  liable  to  each  Paffion :  From  what 

Caufes  it  fprings :  And  towards  what  Kind 

of  Perfons  it  is  direfted.”  To  which  he  add- 
eth,  an  Account  of  the  Varieties,  that  arife  in 
the  Manners  of  Men  from  the  difference  of 
Ages,  Rank,  and  Fortune.  This  Part  of  his 
Work  comprehends  that  which  rendereth  Elo¬ 
quence  generally  moll  admired  and  fuccefsful ; 
and  is  the  Produfl:  of  deep  Thought  and  ex- 
quilite  Dlfcernment.  Accordingly,  it  hath  been 
always  elleemed  a  Mallerpiece  3  and  although 
imitated  by  innumerable  Writers,  never  equal¬ 
led. 

In  liis  lafl  Book,  he  treateth  of  Elocutmiy  or 
Stile  3  the  Virtues  of  which  he  reduceth  to  Pu¬ 
rity,  Clearnefs,  Propriety,  and  Ornament.  Un¬ 
der  this  laft  Head  he  conliders  Figm^eSy  and  Conn 
pojition  or  the  Arrangement  of  Words :  Con¬ 
cluding  the  Whole,  with  a  Ihort  Account  of 
the  feveral  Parts  which  make  up  a  perfedl  Ora¬ 
tion,  jaamely  the  P^xordiumj  Narration,  Proof, 

and 
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and  Peroration  5  of  the  Delign  and  proper  Ufo 
of  each  Part. 

In  order  to  your  reading  this  Work  with  Ad¬ 
vantage,  and  forming  a  right  Notion  concern¬ 
ing  it,  there  are  two  Remarks,  which  I  would 
recommend  to  your  Attention. 

Firjly  The  Conftitution  of  Athens^  and  the 
Difpofition  of  the  Inhabitants  was  fuch,  that 
the  Power  of  Eloquence  grew  exceedingly 
great,  and  became  of  mighty  Importance,  we 
may  fay  Neceffity,  in  opening  the  Way  to  all 
Dignities  of  the  State.  By  Eloquence,  were 
new  Laws  recommended;  Magiftrates  eledled 
or  depofed ;  Treaties  of  War  and  Peace  con-* 
eluded:  Even  the  Soldiery  was  to  be  ha¬ 
rangued  into  Courage ;  and  the  Art  of  Speak¬ 
ing  was  requilite  in  a  General  fcarcely  lefs  than 
the  Art  of  War.  Thefe  Advantages  accruing 
from  Eloquence  made  it  very  defirable,  and 
much  ftudied  :  From  whence  it  came  to  pafs, 
as  it  almoft  always  happens  where  the  Torrent 
of  Fafliion  runs  violently  one  Way,  that  many 
Pretenders  to  this  Art  appeared ;  undertaking, 
however  unqualified,  to  inftrud:  others  therein; 
and  all  Greece^  as  we  learn  from  the  Writers  of 
thofe  Times,  was  over-run  with  numberlefs  bad 
or  ordinary  Performances  on  that  Subje£t. 
Hence  thofe  who  fpoke  in  Publick,  were  indu¬ 
ced  to  leave  the  Road  of  plain  Senfe  as  a  beaten 
Track,  endeavouring  to  furprize  and  pleafe  by 
fomewhat  uncommon.  And  although  at  the 
Time  in  which  our  Author  wrote.  Eloquence 
had  arrived  to  it’s  height  in  DemoJlheneSj  yet 

even 
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even  then,  a  falfe  Tafte  had  fpread  itfelf  'wide¬ 
ly,  and  the  Minds  of  Men  were  drawn  away 
from  a  Love  of  Simplicity  and  Truth.  Two 
Miftakes  prevailed  very  generally. 

One  was,  a  fcrupulous  Attachment  to  Elo¬ 
cution,  to  the  Graces  and  Harmony  of  Stile, 
which  were  preferred  before  Strength  of  Argu¬ 
ment  and  Energy  of  Diction.  This  Abufe 
had  its  Rife  from  the  great  Admiration,  which 
had  been  for  many  Years,  and  was  then,  paid 
to  Ifocrates,  and  had  introduced  an  injudicious 
Imitation  of  his  Manner.  Perhaps  he  himfelf, 
who  had  grown  old  in  polifhing  Stile,  in  weigh¬ 
ing  Words,  and  difcovering  Rules  for  harmo¬ 
nious  Cadence,  carried  this  Attention  to  Excefs  ^ 
being  pure  indeed,  and  elegant,  yet  as  appears 
by  his  Writings,  ftill  extant.  Feeble  and  not 
without  Affedlation.  This  we  have  Caufe  to 
think  was  the  Judgment  paft  upon  him  by  ^r/- 
ftotle^  who  wrote  his  Rhetorick  profelTedly  in 
Oppofition  to  this  celebrated  Teacher.  For  he 
was  wonted  to  fay,  When  Ifo crates  teacheth 

Oratory,  it  is  lhameful  for  me  to  be  lilent.’^ 
Accordingly,  his  firft  and  great  Care  is  to  lay  a 
folid  Foundation  to  Eloquence,  to  fix  the  At¬ 
tention  upon  Things  not  upon  Words :  And 
having  once  eftablifiied  this  main  Point,  he  de- 
livereth  fuch  Inftruftions  concerning  Language, 
as  are  confiftent  with  Nature  and  Reafon. 

A  SECOND,  and  nolefs  general  Error  was. 
The  Cuftom  of  Speakers  addrefling  themfelves 
almoft  entirely  to  the  Paffions  of  tlieir  Judges. 

In 
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In  which,  fays  our  Author,  they  are  encouraged 
by  the  univerfal  Confent  of  Writers  concerning 
Rhetorickj  who  make  this  whole  Art  conlift  in 
gaining  over  to  their  own  Side,  the  Affeftions 
of  their  Hearers ;  .and  to  this  principal  End  di- 
red:  all  their  Precepts :  A  Proceeding  contrary 
to  the  Reafon  of  Mankind;  and  even  to  the 
Laws  of  the  heft  regulated  Societies,  which  in 
Trials  of  great  Importance  forbid  all  Attempts 
to  move  the  Paffions  [a]. 

However,  as  this  Method  was  moft  likely 
to  be  fuccefsful  where  a  whole  People  was  the 
Judge  in  Caufes  of  the  greateft  Moment,  it  be¬ 
came  the  moft  admired  Way  of  Speaking  in 
Athens.  As  an  Inftance  how  far  this  pathetick 
Manner  muft  have  been  abufed,  obferve  the 
Conclufion  of  the  Oration  againft  Ctejiphon^  by 
Efchmes^  who  appears  to  have  held  the  next 
Rank  among  Orators  to  Demojlhenes^  and  to 
have  contended  even  with  him  for  the  Prize. 
‘‘  And  now,’'  faith  he,  O  Earth,  and  Sun, 
and  Virtue,  and  Prudence,  and  Learning 
by  which  we  diftinguifh  Things  excellent 
from  bafe,  I  have  faid,  I  have  affifted  the 
“  Commonwealth.  If  my  Accufation  hath 
“  been  juft  and  worthy  of  the  Commonwealth, 
“  I  have  fpoken  as  I  defigncd  ;  if  defedive,  as 
I  could.  Do  ye,  from  what  hath  been  faid 
and  admitted,  pronounce  Judgment,  as  may 
be  beft  and  moft  honourable  for  the  State.” 
Which  Paflage,  his  great  Adverfary  not  un- 
defervedly  derides  [h],  as  a  vainfwelling  Decla- 

E  mation, 
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matioii,  fitter  for  a  Tragedy,  than  a  ferious 
Caufe,  in  which  the  Characters  of  two’  confi- 
derable  Perfons  were  to  be  examined  into,  by 
an  accurate  ftating  of  Facets,  and  impartial 
Reafon.  Now,  if  a  Speaker  of  fuch  Experi¬ 
ence  and  diftinguifhed  Eminence  as  Efchmes 
tvas>  could  err  in  this  grofs  Manner,  at  the 
Conclufion  of  a  very  noble  Oration,  I  believe 
we  may  alTume  it  as  certain,  that  the  Excla¬ 
mations  of  the  vulgar  Sort  were  highly  abfurd 
and  outrageous. 

It  is  therefore  with  a  View  to  correct:  this 
great  Abufe,  that  our  Author  in  the  Treatife 
before  us,  fets  Out  with  declaring,  that  the  FirR 
great  Aim  of  an  Orator  fhould  be  to  perfuade 
by  convincing  the  Underftanding;  that  to  this 
Purpofe,  he  fhould  make  himfelf  Mafter  of  his 
Subject,  and  furnifli  himfelf  with  rational  Ar¬ 
guments  on  all  Topi^ks;  that  Ornaments  and 
Addrefs  to  the  Paffions  fhould  be  only  an  infe¬ 
rior  and  fecondary  Care.  And  even  herein,  he 
prefcfibes  to  make  Reafon  our  Guide,  teaching 
us  not  to  attempt  working  upon  the  Paflions 
by  extravagant  Figures  and  vague  Exclamations; 
but  from  a  perfec^l  Defeription  of  their  Caufes, 
Elfefls,  and  Motions,  he  lays  down  clear  and 
unerring  Principles  concerning  theTreatment  of 
them. 

A  SECOND  Remark  which  I  propofe  to  make 
is : — That  we  fhould  not  expecfl  more  than 
the  Author  intended  in  his  Work :  The  Ground 
of  which  Precaution  is  this.  He  wrote  it  foie- 
ly  for  the  Inftrudlion  of  thofe,  who  were  to 
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fpeak  in  Publick,  In  the  great  Council,  or  be¬ 
fore  the  AfTembly  of  the  People,  concerning 
Matters  relating  to  the  State,  or  judicial  Caufes. 
Hence  the  Poet,  the  Hiftorian,  the  Philofopher, 
are  not  to  fearch  here  for  Rules  ufeful  in  their 
particular  Studies  and  Kinds  of  Writing ;  which 
although  contained  in  the  general  Extent  of 
Eloquence,  belong  not  to  the  Scheme  of  our 
Author. 

Neither  are  we  to  Imagine,  that  becaufe 
he  doth  not  among  the  neceflary  Qualifications 
of  an  Orator  mention  Virtue,  that  he  therefore 
thought  nightly  of  it.  He  adheres  to  his  parti¬ 
cular  End,  The  Art  of  Perfuafion :  And  the 
Language  and  Appearance  of  Virtue,  being 
alone  necelTary  to  that  End,  them  he  preferibes; 
the  Reality  is  the  Care  of  another  Science.  It 
is  his  Bufinefs  to  prepare  his  Combatant  for  the 
Battle,  to  furnifh  him  with  Arms  of  Proof,  to 
teach  him  the  Ufe  of  them ;  but  he  leaves  to 
the  Moralifts  to  direct  him  in  the  Juftice  of  his 
Cafe. 

After  what  hath  been  faid,  it  Is  needlefs  to 
add  any  Thing  in  Praife  of  this  Work.  It  is, 
however,  worthy  of  Obfervation  concerning  it, 
that  befides  its  profefTed  Intention  of  inftruefling 
in  the  Rules  of  Eloquence,  there  are  two  Ad¬ 
vantages  attainable  from  the  Study  of  it,  which 
render  it  peculiarly  ufeful  to  young  Perfons. 

One  is,  that  it  is  a  perfect  Model  of  good  Or¬ 
der  ;  by  attending  to  which,  they  may  learn  to 
range  their  Thoughts  methodically.  Every 

E  2  Part 
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Part  Is  fo  difpofed  as  to  prepare  the  Way  for 
that  which  fucceeds,  the  fucceeding  gives 
Strength  to  that  which  went  before,  and  in  it'^ 
Turn  introduceth  what  is  to  follow ;  fo  that  the 
whole  Book  is  one  firm,  regular,  well-compaft- 
ed  Piece,  without  Flaw  or  Inequality :  Where¬ 
as  in  moft  Performances,  even  in  thofe  abound- 

/ 

ing  with  what  is  good,  one  meets  with  fome 
Things  fuperflous,  others  mifplaced,  which 
raife  in  the  Hearer,  Diftaflie  or  Confufion. 

A  SECOND  Advantage  is,  that  from  hence 
they  may  learn  to  exprefs  their  Thoughts  with 
Brevity.  There  is  much  Shortnefs  in  all  the 
Writings  of  Arijiotle.  In  this  Treatife  particu¬ 
larly,  no  Expreflion  is  idle,  every  W ord  hath 
meaning;  which  gives  Vivacity,  Force  and 
Spirit,  is  a  great  Perfection  in  all  Kinds  of  Wri¬ 
ting,  in  a  peculiar  Manner  is  the  Life  and  Soul 
of  the  Didaftic.  For  Precepts  fliould  be  fhort, 
that  they  may  be  attended  to  and  remembered. 

There  is  farther  an  Excellence  rarely  found 
with  Concifenefs,  yet  the  moft  necelTary  of  all, 
Clearnefs ;  which  two  we  find  here  reconciled. 
Whatever  Difficulties  occur,  arife  manifeflly 
not  from  the  Diftion,  throughout  fingularly 
ftrong  and  proper ;  but  fometimes  from  Depth 
and  Subtilty  of  Thought :  Sometimes  from  the 
Mixture  of  Logical  Terms.  For  as  this  Phi- 
lofopher  had  very  much  improved,  and  as  it 
wei  e  invented  a  new  Logick,  he  continued  al- 
wa)  s  to  ffiew  a  great  Fondnefs  for  it,  and  intro- 
duceth  it  upon  all  fit  Occafions :  So  that  if  we 
would  underftand  his  Writings  perfeftly,  we 

fliould 
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fhould  read  his  Logick  in  his  own  Language : 
A  Study,  which  if  it  v/as  for  fome  Ages  over¬ 
rated,  hath  been  of  late  too  much  defpifed, 
and,  it  feems,  rafhly  exploded.  Which  howe¬ 
ver,  if  it  were  for  this  Reafon  onlv,  that  it  is 
neceflary  to  the  right  Knowlege  of  the  beft  an- 
tient  Philofoj^ers  and  Criticks,  ought  certainly 
not  to  be  negledted.  If  they  refined  formerly, 
and  fubtilized  too  much,  we  are  in  danger  from 
a  Fault  perhaps  worfe,  an  empty  fuperficial  Ele¬ 
gance. 

Among  the  ’Romans^  T'ully  wrote  many 
Things  concerning  Eloquence,  of  which  a  con- 
fiderable  Part  hath  perifhed,  but  the  moll  ce¬ 
lebrated  Treatife  remains,  His  three  Books  con¬ 
cerning  T^he  Orator,  This  Work  he  hath 
thrown  into  a  Form  entirely  different  from  that 
of  Arijlotle^  chafing  in  Imitation  of  Plato^  the 
Manner  of  Dialogue.  One  Advantage  of  this 
Form  is,  that  it  renders  the  Work  more  enter¬ 
taining.  The  Fame  of  the  Perfonages  intro¬ 
duced,  ufually  of  high  Confideration ;  The  De- 
fcription  of  their  feveral  Charafters  and  Man¬ 
ners  ;  The  Contrail  of  thefe  expreft  and  kept  up 
in  the  Difcourfe  attributed  to  each ;  The  Vari¬ 
ety  of  Opinions,  and  friendly  Contention  of  well 
conduced  Controverfy  exhibit  to  the  Mind  a 
Kind  of  dramatick  Entertainment ;  by  thefe 
Means  taking  off  from  the  Drynefs  which  al- 
moil  always  attends  upon  a  long  Courfe  of 
Precepts. 

But  on  the  other  Hand,  it  hath  this  great 
Difadvantage,  that  it  lengthens  the  Difcourfe, 

fomedmes 
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fometimes  to  a  Degree  of  Prolixity.  The  Pre¬ 
faces,  the  Charaders  of  Perfons,  their  mutual 
Praifes  or  Apologies,  with  Interruptions  of  Argu¬ 
ment  necelfary  to  keep  up  the  Spirit  of  Conver- 
fation,  every  where  breaking  in  upon,  and  fuf- 
pending  the  main  Defign*  To  which  you  may 
add  the  Genius  of  T^iilly  himfelf,  lefs  clofe  and 
acute  than  that  of  Arijhtle.  Hence  thofe  many 
Digreffions;  A  Panegyrick  upon  Eloquence; 
Whether  an  Orator  ought  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  whole  Circle  of  Science;  Whether  it  be 
neceflkry  that  he  fhould  be  fkilled  in  the  Ci¬ 
vil  Law ;  Whether  Eloquence  or  Philofophy 
fhould  be  preferred :  All  which  are  as  it  were 
EpifodeSj  having  a  Relation  to  the  Subjed,  ra¬ 
ther  than  being  properly  Parts  of  it.  Thefe 
employ  the  greater  Share  of  the  Firft  Book, 
Befide  which,  it  contains  fome  Remarks  on  the 
three  Kinds  of  Eloquence  above-mentioned ; 
on  the  Parts  of  a  Difcourfe;  with  forne  Rules 
for  Pronunciation ;  and  concludes  with  men¬ 
tioning  thofe  Sciences,  the  Knowlege  of  which 
is  moft  conducive  to  form  a  juft  and  folid  Elo¬ 
quence. 

Th  us  far  Craffus  is  the  principal  Speaker, 
To  whom  Ant 0721  us  fucceedino;  in  the  Second 
Book,  treats  more  at  large  of  the  different 
Kinds  of  Caufes ;  of  the  Parts  of  an  Oration, 
their  Scope  and  Ufe ;  Then  proceeds  to  dif- 
courfe  of  the  Paflions  :  In  all  which  he  follow- 
eth  Airijlotie  with  little  Variation.  Afterwards, 
he  enlarges  more  copioufy  on  a  Topick  fcarce- 
ly  touched  upon  by  the  Greek Cajdr 

to 
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to  difcourfe  concerning  Facetioufnefs  and  deli¬ 
cate  Raillery  ^  an  Art,  oftentimes  of  the  great- 
eft  Ufe  in  publick  Pleading ;  but  one  of  the 
moft  difficult  to  conduft  well :  And  he  con¬ 
cludes  with  fome  Remarks  upon  Memory. 

In  the  Third  Book,  Crajfus^  who  refumes 
the  Difcourfe,  treats  of  Elocution  or  Stile.  The 
whole  Art  hereof  he  makes  to  confift  in  two 
Things;  In  Ornament,  which  gives  Majefty 
and  Grandeur  to  Difcourfe :  And,  Secondly,  In 
fpeaking  fuitably  to  the  Subjedl.  For  he  diftin- 
guiffieth  two  Kinds  of  Ornaments.  One,  which 
extendeth  itfelf  over  the  whole  Difcourfe, 
which  giveth  to  it  Eafe  and  Dignity,  commands 
the  Attention,  and  raifes  the  Admiration  of  the 
Ilearer.  The  other  conlifteth  in  the  right  Ufe 
of  Figures,  which  are  to  be  placed  only  in  cer¬ 
tain  Parts.  To  fet  off  and  compleat  the  Whole, 
Jie  recommends  great  Care  in  the  Compofition ; 
Under  which  Head  he  confidereth  with  the  ut- 
moft  Accuracy,  the  Ranging  of  Words,  the 
Turning  of  Periods,  and  Harmony  of  Cadence^ 
He  clofes  the  Whole,  with  fome  Diredlions 
concerning  juft,  animated,  and  graceful  Adlion, 
a  Care  of  the  greateft  Importance. 

This  is  the  Subftance  of  the  laft,  and  in  my 
Opinion,  if  I  may  venture  where  ail  is  excellent 
to  give  the  Preference  to  one  Part,  the  heft 
Book  j  as  indeed  it  was  natural  to  expert  that 
it  ftiould  be  fo ;  That  Cicero^  who  himfelf  exr 
celled  all  Mankind  in  the  ornamenta.1  Part  of 
iEloquence,  lliould  excel  moft  in  treating  of  that 
Part. 


It 
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It  muft  be  an  agreeable  Sight,  to  behold  two 
of  the  greateft  Perfons  of  Antiquity  engaged  in 
the  fame  Career,  and  to  compare  the  Effefts 
of  very  excellent,  yet  different  Tajents,  exerted 
on  the  fame  Subjeft.  If  we  were  to  draw  a 
Parallel  between  thefe  two  celebrated  Perform-^ 
ances,  perhaps  we  fliould  form  fome  fuch  Judg¬ 
ment  as  the  following. 

In  each  of  thefe  Trafts,  we  behold  ftrongly 
expreft  the  Charafter  of  the  Writer.  The 
Greek  fpeaks  itfelf  the  Work  of  an  Author  turn-^ 
ed  to  Speculation,  one  of  fevere  Study,  and  in- 
tenfe  Thought,  a  Genius  fubtile,  penetrating, 
and  profound.  The  Latin  difeovers  the  Hand 
of  a  Writer  long  in  high  Office,  polifhed  by 
Converfation  and  Commerce  with  the  Great,  a 
Genius  rich,  agreeable,  and  delicate.  The  one 
isftrong,  grave,  andclofe:  The  other  eloquent, 
eafy,  and  copious.  That  addreffes  himfelf  to 
Reafon  alone  :  This  calleth  in  the  Affiftance  of 
Imagination.  You  may  liken  AriJiotle\  Book 
to  a  vaft  Magazine,  compleatly  furnifhed  with 
all  Materials  and  Inftruments  ufeful  to  an  Ora¬ 
tor,  all  difpofed  in  the  moft  exaft  Order ;  yet 
their  very  Abundance  produces  a  feeming  Dif- 
order ;  and  in  this  Profufion  of  Treafure,  where 
no  Space  remains  unpoffeft.  Things  moft  valu¬ 
able  feem  piled  up  negligently,  as  if  vulgar  and 
ordinary:  Cicero's  is  a  much  fmaller  Store,  and 
for  the  moft  Part  fupplied  from  the  other ;  but 
he  has  poliflied  every  Thing  to  fo  high  a  Luftre, 
and  hath  ranged  them  with  fuch  Skill,  that 
they  appear  in  the  moft  advantageous  Light, 
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and  even  Trifles  in  him  are  Things  of  Value. 
The  one  excelleth  in  Energy;  the  other  in 
Beauty. 

Arijlotle  never  dwelleth  upon  a  Thought, 
giveth  fliort,  and  here  and  there  feemingly  im- 
perfeft,  but  bold  and  mafterly.  Strokes  :  Cicero 
carrieth  every  Thought  to  its  utrnofl:  Perfeftion ; 
and  you  fee  his  whole  Work  finilhed  with 
Touches  of  the  moft  patient  and  exquifite  Art<. 
As  Cicero^  when  writing  of  Philofophy,  by 
enlivening  and  adorning  the  Drynefs  of  his 
Matter  difcovers  the  Orator ;  fo  Arijlotle^  treat¬ 
ing  of  Oratory,  difcovers  the  Philofopher,  trace- 
ing  Things  back  to  their  firfl:  Caufes,  and  re¬ 
ducing  all  as  far  as  may  be,  to  fixed  Principles. 
This  latter  engages  your  Attention  by  gratifying 
your  Curiofity ;  you  are  ftill  pleafed,  becaufe 
ftill  learning :  Cicero  hath  little  new,  but  fo 
embellifheth  the  old  as  to  give  it  the  Charms  of 
Novelty.  Reading  the  former  you  are  in  the 
State  of  one  travelling  through  a  flrange  Coun¬ 
try,  always  pleafed,  becaufe  every  Step  opens  a 
new  Profpeft :  The  other,  it  is  true,  leads  you 
through  a  Country  already  known,  but  fo  Beau^ 
tiful  both  from  Nature  and  Art,  that  no  Repe^ 
tition  maketh  it  tirefome ;  you  fee  indeed  what 
is  familiar,  but  in  fuch  Lights  that  it  is  always 
charming. 

The  Roman  it  is  owned  hath  this  Advantage, 
that  writing  of  Oratory,  himfelf  a  rnofl  excel¬ 
lent  Orator,  he  exemplifieth  his  Precepts  in  his 
Pifcourfe,  at  once  Teacher  and  Pattern :  On 
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the  other  Hand,  in  Strength  of  Reafon,  in  man¬ 
ly  Brevity,  in  Depth  of  Thought,  in  folid  Re¬ 
flexion,  and  capacious  comprehenfive  Genius, 
the  Athenian  is  undoubtedly  fuperior.  If  you 
are  not  capable  of  Improvement  in  Eloquence, 
from  reading  Cicero's  Work,  you  reap  no  Ad¬ 
vantage  :  Whereas  with  Refpeft  to  Arijlotle  we 
may  pronounce,  that  every  attentive  Reader 
cannot  but  receive  much  Benefit,  from  the  vafl: 
Fund  of  good  Senle,  the  great  Infight  into  hu¬ 
man  Nature,  and  the  curious  Obfervation, 
which  form  the  peculiar  Praife  of  this  judicious, 
weighty,  accurate  Treatife.  There  remain 
other  Rhetorical  Writers  of  Note,  whom  I 
fliall  proceed  to  confider  in  the  next  Lefture. 
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Lecture  the  Fourth. 

^he  temple  or  Palace  of  Eloquence, 

A  V  I  S  I  O  N, 

I  PROPOSED  to  carry  on  In  this  Ledlurc 
the  Scheme  begun  in  the  laft,  and  to  lay 
before  you  in  the  fame  Manner,  fbme  Account 
of  other  celebrated  Treatifes  concerning  Rheto- 
rick,  remaining  to  us  from  Antiquity,  thofe 
efpecially  of  ^intilian  and  Lofigimis.  But  re¬ 
flecting,  that  the  latter  of  thefe  is  very  familiar 
to  you,  that  the  other  is  both  extremely  ufeful 
throughout,  and  very  ealy,  I  doubted,  whether 
AbftraCls  of  the  like  Kind  were  fitting  in  this 
Cafe,  and  whether  it  were  not  better  to  refer 
you  to  the  Originals  themfelves. 

Whilst  I  was  revolving  this  Point  in  my 
Mind,  Accident  threw  into  my  Way  a  little 
Work,  which  as  it  is  probably  unknown  to 
you,  as  the  Manner  of  it  is  altogether  different 
from  that  which  I  have  hitherto  employed,  and 
the  Subject,  if  not  the  fame,  very  nearly  con¬ 
nected  with  this  before  us,  I  judged  that  it 
might  anfwer  the  fame  End,  and  prove  more 
entertaining.  It  is  a  Poem  written  in  Greeks  by 
an  Author  whofe  Name  is  not  preferved,  about 
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the  feventh  Century,  as  may  be  conjeftured 
from  fome  hiftorical  Allufions  contained  in  it , 
in  a  Stile  too  much  indeed  infefted  by  the  Bar- 
barifm  of  the  Age,  but  upon  a  Plan  worthy  of 
Notice.  I  fhall  here  give  you  an  Abridgment 
of  it,  ftripped  of  thofe  Ornaments  and  Digref- 
fions  which  it  weareth  in  its  poetical  Drefs. 

As  I  walked  in  the  great  Portico  of  the 
Temple  of  Minerva^  and  looked  down  upon 
the  City  of  Athens^  I  could  not  help  deploring 
the  great  Decay  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  particu¬ 
larly  of  Eloquence,  for  which  fhe  had  been  re¬ 
nowned  over  the  whole  Earth  :  An  Art,  to 
which  indeed  I  had  long  applied  myfelf  with 
much  Induftry,  but  with  little  Encouragement, 
or  Hope  of  Succefs.  Whilft  I  was  wrapt  up  in 
Contemplations  of  this  Sort,  a  Perfon  defcend- 
ing  as  it  feemed,  from  the  Heavens,  fuddenly 
alighted  before  me.  By  his  Form,  by  the 
Wings  on  his  Heels,  and  the  Caduceus  in  his 
Hand,  I  knew  him  immediately  to  be  the  God 
Mercury.  He  addrelTed  himfelf  to  me  in  the 
following  Manner. 

I  AM  not  unacquainted  with  the  Subjeft  of 
your  prefent  Meditations,  with  your  Doubts, 
and  Perplexity.  Think  not  that  the  Degene¬ 
racy  of  this  Age  in  all  good  Arts,  in  Eloquence 
efpecially,  which  is  almoft  wholly  extinguiflied, 
arifeth  from  a  Change  in  the  Genius  of  Man¬ 
kind,  the  Caufe  to  which  you  feem  inclined  to 
afcribe  it*  No :  Human  Nature  is  ftill  the 
fame ;  the  Difference  fpringeth  from  the  diffe- 
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prefent  the  Methods  of  Education  and  Study 
are  totally  wrong;  confequently  the  whole 
Form  and  Model  of  Speech  have  been  corrupt¬ 
ed.  To  give  you  a  more  diftinft  Conception 
of  this  Matter,  added  he,  pointing  upwards 
with  his  Finger,  look  yonder. 

Ra  I  SING  my  Eyes  at  thefe  Words,  I  was 
furprized  to  fee  a  high  Mountain,  with  a  mag¬ 
nificent  Strufture  on  the  Summit.  Its  Foot 
was  covered  with  thick  Woods,  cut  into  a  Va¬ 
riety  of  Paths,  in  which  wandered  a  Multitude 
of  People.  That  Edifice,  faid  he,  is  the  Palace 
of  Eloquence,  the  Daughter  of  Liberty.  Thofe, 
whom  you  behold  fcattered  over  the  low 
Grounds,  are  they,  who  flattering  themfelves 
with  the  Plope  of  attaining  eafily  to  it,  wander 
at  the  Foot  of  the  Mountain,  through  Paths, 
which  engage  them  in  endlefs  Delufion.  But 
come,  I  will  lead  you  thither. 

The  Road  by  which  we  were  to  afcend,  was 
very  fteep  and  narrow  ;  barred  at  the  Entrance 
by  a  great  Gate.  The  Keeper  of  which,  an 
aged  and  venerable  Perfon,  whofe  Looks  gave 
Indications  of  extraordinary  Penetration  and  Sa¬ 
gacity,  examined  with  much  Striftnefs  all  who 
fought  for  Admiffion,  and  rejefted  far  the  greater 
Number.  His  Name,  faid  my  Guide,  is  Genius, 
without  a  Paflport  from  whom,  no  Man  can  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  Manfion  of  Eloquence. 

He  made  me  obferve  during  our  Afcent,  that 
the  Road  toward  the  Mountain-top  grew  much 
wider  and  fmoother,  having  been  opened  and 
levelled  by  the  Labour  of  feveral  excellent  Men 
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in  antient  Times  ^  but  was  now  in  a  great  De¬ 
gree  overgrown  with  Brambles  and  Weeds,  as 
it  had  been  for  fome  Ages  almoft  wholly  unfre¬ 
quented.  For  even  thofe  few  who  were  ad¬ 
mitted  at  the  Gate,  impatient  of  the  Slownefs, 
and  extreme  Severity  and  Harfhnefs  of  Indufiry^ 
who  is  appointed  the  Guide  to  conduct  them, 
foon  quitting  the  ftraight  Road,  turned  into 
fome  one  of  the  By-paths,  that  ftruck  off  from 
itj  and  feemed  far  more  eafy  and  pleafant. 

I  SHAL  L  not  detain  you  with  a  Defcription  of 
the  Temple  itfelf,  which  is  given  at  full  Length 
by  our  Poet.  It  may  be  fufficient  to  obferve, 
that  it  joined  to  the  utmoft  Magnificence  great 
Simplicity,  its  Ornaments  being  fuch,  that 
while  they  beautified  the  Fabrick,  they  feemed 
neceffary  Parts  of  it. 

Upon  entering,  we  found  the  firfl  great 
Apartment  adorned  with  Pictures  of  the  moft 
celebrated  Poets.  For,  as  my  Conduftor  took 
Notice  on  the  Occafion,  in  all  Nations,  Poefy 
was  the  firfi:  Effort  of  Eloquence,  opening  the 
Way  by  Degrees  for  a  more  juft  and  natural 
Stile. 

In  the  next,  we  obfeived  the  Portraits  of  the 
moft  famous  Hiftorians,  and  of  thofe  who  re¬ 
corded  the  Aftions  and  Sayings  of  great  Perfons. 

In  the  third,  which  was  by  far  the  moft 
ample  and  grand,  were  placed  the  Statues  of 
excellent  Orators  5  fuch  as  by  Means  of  their 
Eloquence  chiefly,  had  governed  great  States, 
who  obtained  a  Sovereignty  over  the  Minds  of 
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Men  more  powerful  and  lading,  as  well  as  far 
more  glorious,  than  Force  can  confer,  or  Po¬ 
licy  enfure.  Among  thefe  I  diftinguifhed  Pe^ 
rides  and  Phodon^  the  younger  Gracchus  and 
yulius  Ccefar. 

As  iHy  Guide  was  pointing  out  fome  of  thefe 
Perfons  to  me,  one  who  appeared  of  Dignity 
by  his  Air  and  Train  of  Attendants,  in  paffing 
faluted  him  with  a  profound  Refpedl.  Upon 
my  enquiring,  who  this  was;  You  are  to  know, 
anfwered  he,  that  all  who  propofe  to  excel  as 
Orators,  endeavour  to  gain  Admiffion  into  this 
Terhple,  that  they  may  be  here  prefented  to 
the  Deity,  and  receive  her  Approbation ;  the 
Confequence  whereof  is,  that  they  are  imme¬ 
diately  admitted  into  familiar  Converfation  with 
all  the  famous  Orators  of  Antiquity,  who  abide 
here  for  ever  in  the  Palace  of  their  great  Patro- 
nefs.  From  whence,  after  a  certain  Time,  re¬ 
turning  to  Earth,  they  are  affured  of  obtaining 
the  higheft  Honours  among  Mankind,  and  their 
Writings  are  confecrated  to  Immortality. 

Nov/  fuch  as  have  conquered  the  Difficulties 
of  the  Afcent,  are  diredled  to  addrefs  themfelves 
to  this  Perfon  concerning  whom  you  enquire, 
who  is  the  celebrated  Critick  ^infilian  >  that 
he  may  examine  into  their  Qualifications,  and 
lead  fuch  as  he  approveth  of,  into  the  inner  Part 
of  the  T emple.  Y ou  may  read  much  of  the  Cha- 
radler  of  the  Man  in  his  Form  and  Air.  You 
fee  he  is  grave  in  his  Afpedr,  plain  in  his  Drefs, 
compofed  in  all  his  Motions.  His  peculiar  Ex¬ 
cellence  as  a  Critick  is,  that  he  defeendeth  to 
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the  loweft  Elements  of  Rhetorick,  leadeth  from 
thence  by  the  Hand  as  it  were,  to  the  higheft 
and  moft  refined.  He  is  every  where  ftriflly 
methodical,  perfpicuous,  and  Ample,  entereth 
into  the  mofi;  minute  Detail,  yet  is  never  tedious, 
dry,  or  infipid,  animating  the  Whole  with  a 
lively,  yet  wxll-governed  Fancy.  Fallen  upon 
dn  Age  when  Eloquence  had  for  fome  Time 
declined,  you  may  indeed  difcover  in  him,  fome 
little  Taint  of  the  general  Infeflion,  from  which 
even  his  exquifite  Judgment  could  not  wholly 
preferve  him  \a\  ;  yet  he  fet  himfelf  firmly  to 
withftand  the  growing  Corruption  ;  and  labour- 
eth  above  all  Things  to  eftablifh  a  true  manly 
Tafte,  joining  with  the  familiar  Exaftnefs  of  a 
Teacher  the  Spirit  and  Elevation  of  an  Orator. 

But  his  Charge  doth  not  extend  fo  far,  as 
to  give  immediate  Admiflion  to  the  Prefence  of 
the  Deity.  He  delivers  thofe  committed  to  his 
Care  over  to  another,  to  the  Perfon,  whom 
you  behold  yonder.  He  feemeth  to  be  far  ad¬ 
vanced  in  Years,  and  appeareth  as  fixed  in  pro¬ 
found  Thought ;  yet  obferve  what  Penetration, 
what  Fire  in  his  Eyes.  This  is  the  Sage  of 
Staglra.  He  it  is,  that  hath  unfolded  all  the 
fecret  Treafures  of  Eloquence,  who  teacheth  to 
pierce  into  human  Nature,  to  know  the  Heart, 
and  by  Means  of  that  Knowledge  to  obtain  an 

abfolutc 
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abfolute  Government  over  it.  The  mofl:  fubtle 
and  learned  of  Philofophers,  he  is  likev/ife  the 
moft  judicious  of  Criticks. 

The  Candidates  delivered  to  him  he  con- 
figneth  to  two  thin  fhadowy  Forms  you  behold 
near  him,  Silence  and  Study.  Having  after¬ 
wards  fully  inftruaed  them,  he  at  length  pre- 
fents  them  to  the  Goddefs.  On  which  Occa- 
fions,  one  of  the  Antients,  Orator  or  Critick, 
who  are  fuffered  to  abide  here  in  her  Prefence, 
pronounceth  an  Harangue,  containing  ufually, 
with  fome  Commendation  of  the  admitted. 
Admonitions  ufeful  to  be  obferved  by  him 
hereafter  in  the  Courfe  of  his  Studies  and  Con- 
verfation  among  Men. 

Few  Occafions  of  this  Kind  have  happened 
of  late.  But  fortunately  juft  now  falleth  out 
one.  Yoc  Marcus  Rufus,  a  Roman  Senator,  not 
unknown  to  you,  a  worthy  Imitator  of  the  An¬ 
tients,  is  about  to  be  prefented.  You  fee  the 
Crowd  preffing  inward  towards  the  Center  of 
the  Fabrick  :  That  is  the  Caufe  ;  and  I  know 
that  the  Critick  Longmus  is  to  pronounce  the 
Oration.  Follow  me ;  I  will  give  you  the  Op¬ 
portunity  of  a  very  pleafing  Speftacle. 

So  faying,  he  led  me  forward  into  the  Midft 
of  the  Temple.  It  was  a  fpacious  Dome  ;  to¬ 
wards  the  upper  End  of  which,  was  placed  the 
Goddefs,  upon  a  Throne  of  pure  Gold.  Be¬ 
hind  her,  flood  the  Genius  of  Athens,  known 
by  her  Olive-branch  and  the  Bird  of  Pallas, 
On  the  other  Side,  towards  the  left  Hand  of  the 
Throne,  tlae  Genius  of  Rome\  leaning  on  her 
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Shield,  grafping  a  Spear  in  her  Hand,  and 
bearing  an  Eagle  on  her  Helmet. 

On  the  Steps  of  the  Throne,  fat  Contem-^ 
plation,  with  her  Eyes  fixed  on  the  Ground, 
and  her  Arms  folded.  Near  her.  Hood  Per-* 
fwafion  in  the  Attitude  of  one  fpeaking,  with 
her  Arm  flretched  out,  Fire  in  her  Eye,  .and 
irrefiflable  Magick  in  her  Tongue.  Below, 
were  placed  the  P-affionSy  each  with  her  proper 
Symbols,  Handmaids  of  the  Goddefs,  always 
attending  to  obey  her  Orders.  In  the  Counte¬ 
nance  of  the  Goddefs  there  was  fomewhat  inex- 
preiTibly  charming;  the  Tone  of  her  Voice  be¬ 
witched  the  Heart* 

Before  her  lay  open  a  vafi:  Book,  upon 
which  file  ever  and  anon  caft  her  Eye,  as 
making  it  the  Rule  of  her  Judgment  and  Con- 
duft.  This  is  named  the  Volume  of  Nature. 
She  held  in  her  Hand  a  Mirror  of  tranfcendent 
Brightnefs,  to  which  fire  applied  all  Compofi- 
tions  that  were  prefented  for  her  Approbation : 
Whatfoever  was  not  of  the  right  Standard  this 
immediately  reduced  to  Afiies :  Where  it  did 
not  confume  the  Whole  In  this  Manner,  yet  It 
-never  failed  to  deftroy  fome,  oftentimes  the 
greater  Part,  leaving  that  which  was  pure,  alone 
untouched.  This,  my  Inftruftor  informed  me, 
was  named  the  Mirror  of  Truth. 

Here  my  Author  proceeds  to  defcribe  the 
whole  Ceremony  of  prefenting  the  new  Orator. 
He  gives  alfo  the  Oration  pronounced  by 
Longinus,  much  too  long  to  be  tranllated  on 
ihe  prefent  Occafion :  It  is  befides  chiefly  an 
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Abftradl  of  the  Treatife  concerning  the  Sub-^ 
lime,  probably  little  known  in  thofe  Days  of 
Darknefs,  but  with  which  ye  are  all  well  ac¬ 
quainted  :  The  general  Heads  are  thefe. 

He  begins  with  congratulating  -Rufus  upon 
the  Choice  he  had  made,  upon  his  Perfeverance 
and  good  Progrefs  in  the  Study  of  Eloquence ; 
upon  which,  he  makes  a  Ihort,  but  lofty  Pa- 
ilegyrick.  From  this  general  Eulogy,  he  de- 
fcends  to  one  particular  Branch  of  it ;  the  Sub- 
Hfne,  This  he  lliews  to  be  the  greateft  Excel¬ 
lence,  that  human  Compofitions  can  attain  to  : 
That  it  may  be,  if  not  acquired,  yet  improved 
by  Art  and  Precept.  He  proceeds  to"  diftin- 
guifh  the  feveral  Fountains  from  which  it  flows : 
Points  out  the  right  Ufe  of  it;  and  warns 
againfl:  fuch  Faults  as  are  mofl;  oppoflte  to  it. 
It  dwells  not,  faith  he,  with  Correftnefs ; 
faultlefs  Sublimity  is  unattainable  to  Mortals. 
But,  then  it  atones  abundantly  for  fuch  little 
Specks  as  are  unavoidable  ;  it  charms,  it  ele¬ 
vates,  it  tranfports.  It  is  a  Torrent  rapid,  irre- 
flftable;  a  Conflagration  confuming  eveiy  Thing 
around  ;  a  Thunderbolt  breaking,  tearing,  con- 
fuming  whatever  is  oppofed  to  it. 

Nature,  adds  he,  hath  given  to  you,  iWizr- 
cus  Rtfus^  Talents  for  this  Sublimity,  this  Per¬ 
fection  of  Eloquence*  Labour  incelfantly  in 
cultivating  them.  Elevate  your  Mind  by  the  . 
Contemplation  of  heavenly  Things  ;  by  the 
Study  and  PraClice  of  Virtue.  Make  the  Wri¬ 
tings  of  uncorrupted  Antiquity  familiar.  Efpc- 
cially  bend  all  your  Force  to  refemble  tliefe  Pie*' 
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roes,  whom  you  behold  now  encircling  the 
Throne  of  our  Goddefs.  After  your  Return 
to  Mortals,  confider  thefe  when  you  are  about 
to  write  or  fpeak,  as  they  are  at  this  Hour,  your 
Speftators  and  Hearers  3  and  endeavour  to  pro¬ 
duce  nothing  unworthy  of  fuch  Judges,  as 
Homer y  Plato^  and  Demojlhenes^  the  mod:  fub- 
iime  of  all  Mankind  [Z»]. 

I  LISTENED,  continues  my  Author,  v/ith 
Attention  and  Delight  to  this  Difcourfe,  re¬ 
marking  through  the  Whole,  though  the  Stile, 
as  my  Guide  obferved  to  me,  wanted  the  Sim¬ 
plicity  and  Purity  of  old  Athens^  high  Inftances 
of  that  Sublimity,  w^hich  the  Speaker  recom¬ 
mended.  Immediately  turning  towards  my 
Conduftor,  with  Intention  to  exprefs  my  Plea- 
fure  and  Admiration,  how  greatly  was  I  afton- 
ilhed,  to  find  the  whole  Scene  I  know  not  how, 
entirely  changed ! 

I  FOUND  myfelf  in  a  Place  altogether  difie- 
Tent  from  the  former,  though  I  could  perceive 
a  Similitude  in  certain  Refpefts,  as  in  the  Figure 
and  firfi:  Appearance.  In  all  the  new  Objefts 
prefented  here  to  rpy  View,  there  feemed  in- 
dufti'ioufly  aimed  at  a  Refemblance  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  amidfi:  the  ftrongeft  real  Unlikenefs.  The 
Fabrick  itfelf  was  a  huo-e  Pile  of  Gothick  Archi- 

o 

tefture.  I  beheld  in  every  Part  a  Superfluity  of 
Ornaments,  crowded  without  Unity  of  Defign 
or  Elegance  5  fitted  by  the  Help  of  Varnifii  and 
Gilding  to  dazzle  the  unlkilful  Eye.  The 
Deity  adored  in  this  Temple  wa§  feated  on  a 
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Throne,  which,  as  well  as  the  Garments  flie 
wore,  feemed  all  on  Fire  with  what  appeared 
to  be  precious  Stones ;  for  all  their  Luftre  was 
counterfeit.  Her  pwn  Beauty  likewife  was  art¬ 
ificial.  Her  Face  glowed  with  Paint.  Her  Be¬ 
haviour,  her  Looks,  Gefture,  the  Tone  of  her 
Voice,  were  affefted  and  unnatural. 

Suitable  to  their  Queen  were  her  Attend¬ 
ants.  On  one  Side  flood  fquint-eyed  Error. 
On  the  other.  Ignorance,  with  her  Head  wrapt 
in  perpetual  Fogs.  There  was  Flatteiy,  paint¬ 
ing  the  Vifages  of  her  Votaries,  and  at  the  fame 
Time  covertly  befmearing  them  with  Filth  all 
over.  Yonder  was  Imagination,  in  a  Drefs  of 
Rainbow  Colours,  flrowing  half- withered  Flow¬ 
ers  on  barren  Rocks,  or  ^  over  Beds  of  Snow. 
Here  you  might  fee  Bombaji  flrutting  with  the 
Airs  and  Stature  of  a  Giant,  but  furveyed  more 
accurately  he  is  found  to  be  a  Dwarf  mounted 
upon  tall  Stilts.  Therp  you  might  behold  De- 
clamatiojiy  roaring  aloud  with  indefatigable 
Lungs;  while  Nonfenfe^  a  many-headed  Moii- 
fter,  prompted  him :  And  Sleep  followed  be¬ 
hind,  diffufing  Numbnefs  and  Infenfibility  over 
the  yawning  Multitudes. 

I  VIEWED  thefe,  and  many  oth^r  like  Mon- 
fters  with  Surprize  and  Horror.  V/here  am 
I?  How  have  I  changed  the  mofl  beautiful 
Objedls  in  Nature  for  the  mofl  fliocking  ? 
Speak,  O  divine  Inflruftor,  explain  this 
Myflery,”  This,  anfwered  he,  you  may 
eafily  perceive  to  be  the  Palace  of  falfe  Elo¬ 
quence.  Here  it  is,  that  all  the  Roads  which 
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you  obferved  in  our  Afcent  to  branch  off  from 
the  great  one,  do  at  laft  terminate.  Men  are 
flattered  into  them  from  their  appearing  Eafe 
and  Opennefs ;  and  enchanted  by  the  falfe  Glo¬ 
ries  or  this  Place,  when  they  have  arrived  here, 
imagine  themfelves  poflefled  of  all  they  wiflied 
for.  While  the  Temple  of  Eloquence  is  almoft 
deferted,  behold  how  this  is  crowded !  Multi¬ 
tudes  hourly  pour  in,  and  kneel  by  Thoufanda 
before  the  Throne,’  praying  to  be  admitted  into 
the  Train  of  this  pretended  Divinity.  Such  at 
prefent  is  the  Blindnefs  of  Mankind.  Hither 
Greece  and  Rome  fend  all  their  Sons,  Princes, 
Confuls;  Senators,  Priefts,  Patricians,  and  Peo-. 
pie,  all  fall  down  before  her  Footftool.  The; 
Road  traced  out  by  illuflrious  Antiquity  is  be¬ 
come  unfrequented. 

Behold  there,  among  other  Suitors,  many 
well  known  to  you  5  fome  already  renowned 
amongft  you  5  others  who  are  foon  to  be  ad¬ 
mired  for  rhetorical  .Compofitions.  Sophilts, 
who  creep  in  long,  tedious,  cold  Declamation : 
Speakers,  who  delight  in  Oppofitions,  in  fpark- 
fmg  Conceits,  and  make  every  Period  an  Epi-^ 
gram  :  Declaimers,  who  foar  in  Hyperboles, 
and  lofe  Sight  of  defpifed  Reafon  :  Advocates 
and  Haranguers,  who  on  the  mofl:  ferious  Sub-* 
jedl  profufeiy  fcatter  the  faded  Flowers  of  pue¬ 
rile  Imagination.  For  fuch  at  prefent  are  the 
Perfons  honoured  v/ith  Applaufe,  who  bear  the 
rare  and  valuable  Title  of  Genius,  and  are  fet 
up  Governors  of  the  publick  Tafte. 
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Yet  plunged  in  Darkneft  as  the  prefent  Age 
is,  darker  fliall  fucceed.  A  thick  Cloud  of  Ig¬ 
norance  ihall  cover  the  whole  fiarth.  Error  and' 
felfe  Eloquence  fliall  reign  abfolute  over  Man¬ 
kind.  But  defpair  not,  this  State  of  Barbarifin 
fliall  not  laft  until  the  End.  I  fee  Truth  and 
Eloquence  return.  Their  pure  Luftre  thougE 
for  ever  banifhed  from  fbrfaken  Greece^  once 
more  illumines  their  favourite  Italy,  It  fpreads 
beyond  the  Alps',  It  enlightens  the  adjoining 
Continent :  I  behold  their  Beams  extending 
Weft  ward, — beyond  the  Limits  of  Albion,  over 
IJlands  yet  fcarcely  known  to  Fame. 

In  the  mean  Time,  O  Moital  admitted  to 
the  View  of  Secrets,  hidden  from  all  others  of 
the  human  Race,  fail  not  in  applying  this 
Knowlege  to  thy  own  Advantage,  lince  thou 
can’ft  not  at  prefent  to  the  Publick ; — for  the 
Fates  forbid  as  yet  the  Converfton  of  a  deluded 
World.  Firft  and  principally,  feek  after  Wif- 
dom  and  Virtue;  For  Elevation  of  Soul  can 
alone  fupport  Sublimity  of  Genius.  Next,  Be 
unwearied  in'tracing  back  Eloquence  to  it’s  true 
Source,  the  Monuments  of  pure  Antiquity,  of 
thofe  Heroes  whom  you  have  lately  feen.  Im¬ 
itate  their  Solidity,  their  Method,  their  Juft- 
nefs,  their  Purity,  aheir  Force,  their  Sublimity, 
Hope  not  however,  though  you  fliould  fucceed 
well  in  this  noble  Ambition,  to  obtain  the  Ap- 
plaufe  of  your  Fellow-Citizens ;  neither  be  dif- 
couraged  by  their  Cenfures :  Leave  them  to 
their  own  depraved  degenerate  Tafte.. 
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Here  he  ceafed  to  fpeak.  Tranfported  with 
Delight  and  Gratitude,  I  was  about  to  throw 
myfelf  at  the  Feet  of  my  great  Inftrufl:or,  when 
looking  round,  I  perceived  him  no  more.  To¬ 
gether  with  the  God,  the  whole  Scene,  Goddess, 
Votaries,  and  Temple  vanifhed,  like  a  Dream 
from  the  waking  Eye.  I  found  myfelf  as  at 
iirft,  in  the  Temple  of  Minerva^  and  beheld 
only  the  City  of  Athens^  the  Summits  of  whofe 
Houfes  were  now  gilded  by  the  Rays  of  the 
fetting  Sun. 

I  returned  homeward,  meditating  deeply 
on  what  I  had  feen,  much  delighted,  and  as  it 
feemed,  not  a  little  inftrufted. 
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Lecture  the  Fifth. 


Hiftory  of  Eloquence  among  the  Moderns^.*— 
Concerning  Languages^— -particularly  Englifh* 

WE  have  now  taken  a  fhort  View  of  the 
Rife  and  Progrefs  of  Eloquence,  and 
have  given  a  Sketch  of  the  moft  celebrated  Trear- 
tifes  concerning  it,  which  remain  froni  Anti¬ 
quity.  It  may  not  be  ufelefs  or  unentertaining 
to  proceed  a  little  farther.  Caft  your  Eyes 
nearer  Home,  and  obferve  what  the  Induftry  of 
modern  Ages  hath  performed  in  this  Way. 
That  this  Speculation  may  be  of  fome  Advan¬ 
tage,  I  propofe, 

Firjly  To  lay  before  you  fome  Remarks  on 
the  State  of  Eloquence  lince  the  Reftoration  of 
Learning  in  Europe : 

And  theny  T o  point  out  the  Ufe  which  is  to 
be  made  of  thefe  Reflexions. 

Italy  claims  our  firft  Notice,  as  it  had  the 
Merit  of  being  the  firfl:  in  the  Revival  of  Let¬ 
ters,  after  a  long  Interval  of  Ignorance  and  Bar- 
barifm.  We  £hall  find  confirmed  by  what  hap¬ 
pened  there,  <an  Obfervation  made  before  con¬ 
cerning  GreecCy  that  Verfe  was  cultivated,  and 
brought  near  to  Perfection,  fooner  than  Profe. 

Dante 
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Dante  flourifhed  about  the  End  of  the  13  th 
Century,  when  as  yet  there  were  no  Writings 
of  Note  in  Profe.  Although  the  Plan  of  his 
Poem  be  faulty,  and  many  of  his  Expreflions 
are  now  become  obfolete,  yet  for  Sublimity  of 
Thought,  for  lively  Defcription,  for  Strength 
and  poetick  Fire,  he  hath  not  been  excelled  by 
any,  who  followed  him. 

After  him,  at  no  great  Diftance,  came 
Petrarch  y  who  although,  inferior  in  Tafte  and 
Sentiment,  yet  improved  upon  his  Nurnbers ; 
and  feems  thus  early  to  have  brought  Verlifi- 
cation  to  it’s  Perfeftion. 

Much  about  the  fame  Time  with  this  latter, 
appeared  Boccace ;  the  firft  who  applied  him- 
felf  with  Succefs  to  polifh  and  refine  Profe ; 
excelling  in  familiar  Narration,  as  writing  in  a 
clear,  eafy,  and  pure  Stile.  It  received  not  till 
near  two  Centuries  after,  it’s  laft  fini/hing,  ac¬ 
quiring  Strength  and  Harmony  from  Machiavel 
and  Guicciardino ;  what  Changes  it  hath  fince 
undergone,  being  efteemed  rather  for  the  worfe: 
About  which  Time  alfo  we  may  fix  the  moft 
flourifiiing  Mvd.  of  Poetry,  in  Ariojloy  who 
hath  adorned  the  wildeft,  moft  extravagant  Plan, 
with  all  the  Charms  of  Didlion  and  Harmony  of 
Numbers. 

Quickly  after  this  Period,  the  true  Man¬ 
ner  began  to  decline  in  both  Kinds  of  Eloquence. 
A  Love  of  Points  and  Turns,  or  as  they  named 
them  Coiicettiy  foon  after  almoft  univerfally  pre^ 
vailed.  This  was  introduced,  at  leaft  was.  ren-. 
dered  fafliionable  (for  the  original  of  them  may 
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be  referred  to  Petrarch )  by  the  fertile  and  beau¬ 
tiful  Genius  of  T’ajj'o:  Is  yet  much  ftronger  in 
Guarini :  And  Marvni  [^],  for  a  long  Time  the 
moft  admired  of  their  PoetSj  is  over-run  with 
it.  And  the  fame  Infeaion  was  fpread  through 
the  co-temporary  Writers  of  Profe. 

If  we  pafs  the  Alps^  we  fhall  behold  nearly 
the  fame  Courfe  of  Things.  Long  before  any 
tolerable  Orator  appeared  in  France^  Marot  flou- 
riflied.  His  Verfe  in  many  Refpeas,  particu¬ 
larly  for  Eafe  and  Simplicity,  or  as  they  chufe 
to  name  it  Naivete^  is  much  celebrated  at  this 
Day.  Succeeding  Writers  indeed  loft  the  Vein 
he  had  opened :  yet  it  was  not  till  after  it  had 
been  recovered,  and  Poefy  much  cultivated  and 
refined  by  Racan^  and  principally  by  Malherbcy 
that  Balzac  and  Voitiire  began  to  improve  and 
polifh  Profe,  as  yet  irregular  and  rude :  And 
Corneille  had  carried  poetical  Eloquence  to  it’s 
Height,  before  Profe- writing  had  received  its 
laft  Perfeftion  from  and  BGurdahue. 

From  thence,  as  we  obferved  it  to  have  hap¬ 
pened  in  Italy^  a  Change  in  Manners  began  to 
take  Place  3  the  florid  and  aftedted,  which  exift 
indeed  at  all  Times,  but  are  kept  down  and 
vanquifhed  in  the  Day$  of  true  Genius,  began 

openly 


Sec  the  i^donu ;  of  which  Milton  gives  the  following 
very  jufl:  Charafter : 

Qui  canit  AfTyrios  divum  prolixns  amores, 

Mollis,  &  Aufonias  ftupefccit  carmine  Nymphas, 

Luxuriant  in  his  Strain,  of  amVous  Themes 
Lufeious  and  foft,  he  fings  ;  //^//^«Dame& 

Admire  his  Iparkling  Song,  and  catch  the  pleafingriamcsr 
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openly  to  prevail.  Recommended  by  a  Perfon 
of  admired  Talents,  one  of  lively  Imagination 
and  pure  and  harmonious  Stile,  Flechier^  it 
throve  apace,  and  fpread  w’idely ;  being  ambi- 
tioully  purfued  by  all  the  Writers  of  middle 
Rank ;  and  infofting  in  no  fmall  Degree  fome 
of  the  higheft,  as  Fontenelle^  who  valuable  as 
he  is,  indeed  excellent  in  many  Relpefts,  yet 
aboundeth  with  thefe  falfe  Brilliants :  At  this 
Day  their  moft  admired  Genius,  who  hath  ex¬ 
celled  fcarcely  lefs  in  Profe  than  in  Verfe,  fhews 
a  manifeft  Fondnefs  for  thefe  ill-judged  Orna¬ 
ments.  And  they  are  fcarcely  any  where  more 
confpicuous,  than  in  Pieces  delivered  from  the 
Pulpit,  where  they  are  certainly  moft  unbe¬ 
coming. 

From  this  Account,  I  cannot  help  ftopping 
to  repeat  one  Obfervation  :  That  whenever  jE- 
loquence  hath  arrived  to  it’s  Height  in  a  Coun¬ 
try,  the  firft  Step  towards  Declenfion  is  gene- 
r^ly  this  Epigrammatick  Tafte.  One  Caufe  of 
which  may  be.  That  the  firft  Places  in  Repu¬ 
tation  being  already  poffeft.  Writers  of  Genius 
labouring  to  open  for  themfelves  new  and  un¬ 
trodden  Paths  to  Fame,  ftrike  off  from  the  Road 
chofen  by  the  others ;  And  as  this  pointed  Way 
of  Writing  hath  the  Appearance  of  diftinguifli- 
ed  Excellence,  being  quick  and  fparkling,  they 
readily  fall  into  that :  Which  coming  thus  re¬ 
commended,  foon  gaineth  x4dmirers,  and  grow- 
eth  the  reigning  Fafhion ;  the  more  fpeedily, 
as  up  to  a  certain  Degree,  it  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  moft  eafy  Kinds  of  W riting  to  a  Perfon  of 
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lively  Imagination ;  in  which  State  of  Things, 
the  more  Wit  a  Man  hath,  he  runs  the  greater 
Hazard  of  being  involved  in  this  epidemic  Con¬ 
tagion,  It  is  with  Unwillingnefs  that  I  add.  Is 
not  this  in  fome  Sort  the  Cafe  of  a  late  Writer  [^] 
of  that  Nation,  Vv^ho  joining  very  extenfive 
Knowlege  to  profound  Senfe  and  extreme  Vi¬ 
vacity,  could  not  yet  wholly  avoid  this  Tempta¬ 
tion  of  Points  and  Oppofitions,  and  feemeth  juft- 
ly  chargeable  with  Affeaation,  Refinement, 
and  Obfcurity  ? 

If  we  turn  our  Eyes  homeward,  we  fee  ftill 
the  fame  Order.  Englijh  Profe,  which  was 
written  three  hundred  Years  ago,  is  not  now 
intelligible :  Yet  how  finely  did  Chaucer  write 
in  Verfe  long  before  that  Time  ?  Unequal,  it  is 
true,  often  unmufical,  yet  how  ftrong,  how 
imooth,  how  beautiful  frequently  are  his  Lines  ! 
Every  where  happy  in  Imagination,  and  that 
Enthufiafm  which  forms  the  Eflence  of  Poely, 
he  is  very  often  not  inferior  in  Elocution,  and 
often  far  fuperior,  to  all  who  have  attempted  to 
tranflate  him  into  a  modern  Drefs,  even  al¬ 
though  Dryden  is  one  of  that  Number.  Suc¬ 
ceeding  Times  of  national  Confufion  and  Mi- 
fery  ftopped  all  Progrefs  of  Letters.  In  the 
Reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  being  encouraged 
in  the  fouthern  Parts  of  EuropCy  they  revived  in 
England  alfo.  The  Latin  Language  was  writ¬ 
ten  with  great  Elegance  by  Sir  Lho??2as  Moor^ 
Linacery  Afcham :  And  we  find  at  the  fame 
Time  the  Dawn  of  Eafe,  Harmony,  and  Polite- 
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nefs  in  the  Mufe  of  Lord  Surrey^  who  feems 
to  have  been  the  firft  that  wrote  in  Blank  Verfe, 
at  lead:  with  any  Degree  of  Elegance :  As  TriJ^ 
Jino  about  the  fame  Time  introduced  the  Ufe  of 
it  into  Italy^  in  an  Epic  Poem  and  a  Tragedy  ; 
fince  the  Time  of  which  latter,  (Sopbonijba.,)  it 
hath  kept  Poffeffion  of  the  Drama.  The  French 
Tongue  is  of  a  Frame  too  feeble  to  ^ipport 
Verfe  without  Rhime. 

D  uRiNG  Queen  FUzabeth\  aufpicious Reign, 
all  Branches  of  Literature  were  happily  culti^ 
vated.  Yet  Spencer  had  raifed  Verlification  to 
its  utmoft  Perfedion  in  the  peculiar  Stile  of 
Poefy  which  he  chofe,  before  Profe  had  met 
with  equal  Improvement  from  the  Pen  of  a 
Hooker^  and  a  Rawleigh  ^  whofe  Writings  will 
remain  for  ever  the  Model  of  a  ftrong,  pure, 
and  mafculine  Stile.  It  hath  been  juftly  doubt¬ 
ed,  whether  the  Alterations  made*'  in  later 
Times  have  improved  their  Manner,  yet  I  think 
it  muft  be  acknov/ledged,  that  their  Stile  is  not 
faultlefs,  being  hard,  long,  and  cloudy. 

The  Language  was  in  a  great  Meafure  new- 
moulded  by  the  Writers  in  Charles  the  fecond's 
Days.  Their  Manner  refembles  the  Humour 
of  the  Times,  abandoned  wholly  to  Pleafure  ; 
it  is  eafy,  and  flowing,  but  loofe,  and  carelefs, 
and  irregular. 

Succeeding  Authors  have  in  fome  Degree 
correded  thefe  Faults  ^  but  it  may  be  queftion- 
ed,  whether  they  have  not  fallen  into,  and  en¬ 
couraged  others  equally  wrong.  Even  in 
^Idilifon^  however  worthy  of  Refped  on  Ac¬ 
count 
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count  of  the  Caufe,  being  that  of  Virtue,  in 
which  he  was  engaged ;  however  pleafing  for 
the  Beauty  of  his  Genius  and  Exadlnefs  of  his 
Judgment;  however  amiable  for  the  Vein  of 
pure  and  original  Humour  running  through  all 
his  Writings ;  yet  it  feems,  that  a  critical  Eye 
may  fpy  fome  Defeats,  in  this  Article  of  Lan¬ 
guage  :  If  I  might  be  allowed  to  hint  at  any 
Thing  amifs  in  this  excellent  Perfon,  I  would 
alk,  Is  there  not  too  much  of  laboured  Elegance 
in  it  ?  Are  there  not  too  frequent  Oppofitions  ? 
Periods  meafured  out  into  equal  correfponding 
Members,  and  falling  with  too  uniform  a  Ca¬ 
dence  ?  In  fhort,  too  much  of  Art  and  Study  ; 
exquifite  Beauty,  if  not  too  nicely  and  follici- 
toufly  adorned  ? 

SWIFT  appears  to  have  approached  nearer 
to  uncorrupt  Antiquity  and  Nature ;  eafy  in  his 
Language,  pure,  fimple,  unaffected :  I3ut  his 
Stile  wanteth  that  Fire  and  Elevation,  fom.e- 
times  neceffary  to  an  Orator.  Indeed,  the 
Subjects  he  chofe,  and  his  Manner  of  treating 
them,  did  not  admit  of  fuch,  being  taken  ufu- 
ally  from  common  Life ;  and  thrown  into  the 
familiar  or  humourous  Manner,  ill  which  Na¬ 
ture  had  given  to  this  Writer  great  Talents: 
Let  him  therefore  be  efteemed  a  Model  in  his 
own  Way :  But  powerful  and  perfwafive  Elo¬ 
quence  muft  foar  higher. 

Conformably  to  what  we  have  taken  No¬ 
tice  of  in  other  Countries,  here  alfo.  Conceit 
and  Epigram  have  had  their  Turn  of  reigning ; 
happy,  if  it  were  yet  ended.  One  fees  in  many- 

late 
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late  Produdions  a  Similitude  of  that  Manner  for 
which  Dr.  Sprat  was  diftinguiflied  in  Profe ; 
and  more  lately  an  eminent  Satirift  in  Verfe, 
fliort,  fententious,  and  pointed ;  in  the  former, 
mingled  with  the  florid  and  declamatory :  In 
which  latter  Way  particularly,  many  ingenious 
Perfons,  who  profefs  themfelves  Imitators  of 
Milton^  have  contributed  to  hurt  the  Language, 
foaring  beyond  the  Bounds  of  Propriety,  and 
tumid  where  they  fliould  be  fublime. 

This  little  Hiftory  of  modern  Eloquence  na¬ 
turally  leads  into  fome  Remarks  on  the  Langua¬ 
ges  themfelves.  If  we  compare  them  with 
thofe  of  Greece  and  Rome,  we  muft  acknowledge 
them  to  be  much  inferior.  The  great  Variety 
which  the  Inflexions  of  the  Verbs  and  Nouns 
aflbrded  to  the  Greek  and  Roman^  by  Means  of 
which  every  Word  became  a^it  were  multiply- 
ed  i  and  the  different  Length  of  their  Syllables 
compofing  different  Feet,  whence  their  Periods 
were  made  capable  of  great  and  ever-varying 
Harmony,  are  Advantages  peculiar  to  thofe 
Languages,  not  to  be  equalled,  nor  compenfated 
by  any  Thing  in  the  modern.  We  may  add  a 
third,  flowing  from  the  former  of  thefe ;  the 
Power  of  tranfpofing  their  Words ;  which  en¬ 
abled  the  Orator  to  confult  Harmony  without 
injuring  the  Senfe ;  whereas  the  Moderns  are 
confined  to  a  much  narrower  Range,  being 
bound  down  nearly  to  the  natural  Order  of  the 
Words,  by  the  Frame  of  their  Language. 
i  Y ET  allowing,  what  I  look  upon  as  evident, 
and  if  we  would  judge  impartially^  as  undenia¬ 
ble. 
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ble,  this  Superiority ;  we  fliould  not  for  that 
Reafon  limit  ourfelves  to  write  in  thofe  learned 
Tongues  only.  A  Fafliion  which  prevailed 
exceedingly  at  the  Revival  of  Letters,  and 
greatly  retarded  the  Improvement  of  modern 
Languages :  Nay,  fo  ftrong  and  of  fuch  long 
Continuance  was  this  Prejudice,  that  both  Fa¬ 
ther  Patd^  who  is  notwithftanding,  efteemed 
defeftive  in  Purity  of  Stile,  and  Davila^  doubt¬ 
ed  and  remained  long  undetermined,  whether 
they  fhould  not  write  their  Hiftories  in  Latin ; 
which,  if  they  had  done,  their  Countt'y,  indeed 
all  Pofterity  would  have  fuffered,  in  being  de¬ 
prived  of  fuch  noble  Performances :  For  it 
cannot  be  imagined,  that  in  this  Way  they 
could  have  outdone  their  Countryman  Pan¬ 
ins  yoviusj  one  of  the  moft  admired  among 
the  modern  Latinifts ;  yet,  how  far  fhort  of 
theirs  doth  his  Work  fall  at  prefent?  But,  not 
to  dwell  upon  Inftances,  of  which  we  might 
produce  many,  in  a  Point  fo  clear,  I  believe 
we  may  take  it  as  granted,  that  every  Man  who 
maketh  Ufe  of  his  native  Tongue,  notwith- 
flanding  ifs  confeffed  Inferiority,  fhall  excel 
any  Compofitlon  he  can  produce  in  a  dead  one; 
becaufe  here,  writing  from  Books  alone,  after 
all  poffible  Care,  he  mull  often  be  at  a  Lofs, 
mull  err,  mull  want  or  forego  pure  Expreliion, 
or  which  is  yet  worfe,  mull  cramp  his  Thoughts, 
and  cut  and  pare  them  to  the  Dimenfions  of 
Claffical  Phrafe ;  by  which  Means,  he  either 
alters  the  Truth,  or  delivers  it  imperfectly,  he 
becomes  barbarous  or  obfeure,  tortures  hirnfelf 

G  with 
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with  needlefs  Labourj  and  gives  Pain  to  his 
Readers. 

If  we  proceed  in  comparing  modernTongiies, 
not  with  the  antient,  but  with  each  other,  w« 
fliall  find  Caufe  to  be  contented  with  our  own. 
If  it  hath  not  the  Mufick,  the  Softnefs,  the  li¬ 
quid  Lapfej  if  I  may  fo  Ipeak,  of  the  Italian-^ 
yet  is  it  more  bold,  more  manly,  more  ftrong. 
It  hath  not  perhaps  the  Eafe,  the  Clearnefs,  the 
Pliablenefs  of  the  French  \  but  it  abundantly 
compenfates  by  fuperior  Force,  Energy,  Con- 
cifenefs. 

Granting  this  to  be  the  Cafe,  we  mufi: 
however  acknowlege,  that  our  Tongue  hath 
not  been  improved  with  the  fame  Care  as  the 
others ;  and  even  our  belt  Writers  have  not 
been  very  felicitous  to  preferve  it’s  Purity.  The 
P(^ets  are  particularly  faulty  herein.  Thefe 
Gentlemen,  under  the  Excufe  of  I  know  not 
what  poetical  LicencCj  fcruple  not  to  break 
through  the  Frame  and  grammatical  Conftruc- 
tion  of  the  Language.  Such  Licence  is  in  Truth 
a  meer  Fiftion,  the  Invention  of  ^ignorant  Cri- 
ticks,  who  would  in  this  Way  account  for  what 
they  do  not  underftand ;  or  of  Poets,  who  abufc 
their  Art,  and  flielter  their  own  w^ant  of  Care 
under  a  vulgar  Error. 

I  WILL  mention  a  very  few  Inftances  of  this 
Kind  of  Tranfgreflions  againft  the  Grammati¬ 
cal  Purity  of  the  Tongue,  which  I  chufe  to 
take  from  the  mofi:  correft  and  excellent  of  our 
modern  Poets.  If  fuch,  even  fmall  Negligences 
find  place  in  him,  though  rarely,  how  often 

may 
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may  we  expea  to  find  the  like  or  much  great¬ 
er,  in  Writers  of  the  common  Rank  ? 

G7^ows  with  his  Growth  and  Jirengthens  with  his 
Strength  [a]. 

Strengthens y  a  Verb  aaive  is  here  ufed  as. 
Neuter. 

'Blifs  is  the  fame  in  SubjeB  or  in  Kingy 
In  WHO  obtain  Defence^  or  who  defend\b\ 

Inftead  of,  In  them  who  obtain  Defence, 
Speaking  inPraife  of  Virtue,  he  fays. 

And  but  more  relifod  as  the  more  dijlrejly 
Good  from  each  ObjeB  frojn  each  Place  acquiPd^ 
For  ever  exercisd yet  never  th'd  [^:]. 

In  the  fecond  of  which  Lines,  all  Connexion  is 
loft  with  that  which  goes  before,  and  that 
which  follows. 

Describing  the  Life  of  a  certain  Perfon  in 
Trade,  he  fays. 

His  Compting-houfe  employ  d  the  Sunday-morn. 
Seldom  at  Cmirchy  Pwas  fuch  a  bufy  Lifcy 
But  DULY  SENT  hi s Family  a?idJVife  [^]. 

Inftead  of  he  duly  fent. 

Talking  of  Voiture  he  hath  this  Line, 

Still  with  EJleem  no  lefs  convers'd  than  read\e\ 

Is  it  that  he  read  as  he  convers’d  with  Efteem  ? 
But  what  is  reading  with  EJleem  ?  Is  it  that  he 
was  read  with  Efteem  as  he  converfed,  equally 

G  2  liked 

[j]  Eflay  on  Man,  Epift.  i.  EfTay  on  Man.  EpUE 
[f]  EfTay  on  Man,  Epift.  [^d]  Abule  of  Riches. 

Epift.  with  Works  of  Vo  IT  UR K. 
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’liked  as  an  Author  and .  Companion  ?  In  this 
Senfe,  the  Expreffion  is  very  faulty :  at  heft  ob- 
iCLire  in  either  Way. 

In  the  Dunciad,  the  Heroe  is  introduced 
faying, 

•Eer Jince SirFopVmg  sPerriwig  was  praise  [y]|. . 

That  is,  was  praifed  and  applauded. 

Again, 

But  Fool  with  Fool  is  barProus  civil  War  [^]* 

Inftead  of  the  War  of  Fool  with  Fool  is  bar¬ 
barous. 

In  the  fame  Work, 

Spoird  his  own  Language  and acquird no  more\h'\. 

That  is  I  fuppofe  no  other  Language. 

In  the  Imitation  of  Horace  he  fays  of  one, 

— ^With  more  than  Harpy-Fhroat  indud\i\ 

Indued  is  applied  to  Gifts  of  the  Mind,  as  in¬ 
dued  with  Wit  or  Senfe  :  We  do  not  fay,  indu¬ 
ed  with  a  Face  or  Shape, — or  Throat. 

Again,  the  poor  Man  lays, 

Prefer  a  Japanner  to  their  Shoes 

Which  is  a  low  Expreffion. 

He  fays  of  his  Prince, 

Wonder  of  King. - [/] 

But  if  we  lliould  allow  thefe,  and  Hill  great¬ 
er  Licences  to  Poets,  who  may  be  entitled  to 

Indulgence, 

[f]  Dunciad  Book  i.  [^]  Dune.  Book  iii.  [^]  Dune. 
Book  iv.  [/]  Satire  ii.  of  2d  Book.  [^]  Epiftlc  of 
Gl  Book.  [/J  ift  Epiftle  of  2d  Book. 
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Indulgence,  fettered  as  they  are  by  Rhyme  > 
we  have  Caufe  to  expedt,  to  infift  upon  Accu¬ 
racy  from  the  Writers  of  Profe  :  Among  whom 
we  fhall  not  however  find  it.  The  common 
Sort  abound  with  the  groffefi:  Miftakes,  and 
Barbarifms;  nor  are  the  beft  free  from  Errors. — 
I  will  mention  a  few  Inftances  from  one  of  the 
firft  Rank,  particularly  celebrated  for  Purity  of 
Stile  ^  which  Inftances  I  have  alfo  chofen  from 
his  moft  finiftied  Work,  (in  Point  of  Stile,)  I 
mean  the  Travels  of  Gulliver, 

In  the  Voyage  to  Lilliput  occurs  this  Paffage, 
Miftakes  committed  by  Ignorance,  in  a  vir- 
tuous  Difpofition,  would  never  be  of  fuch 
fatal  Confequence,  as  the  Prcdlifes  of  a  Man, 
whofe  Inclinations  led  him  to  be  corrupt,  and 
HAD  great  Abilities  to  manage,  multiply, 
and  defend  his  Corruption  \jn]l' 

That  is,  and  who  had  great  Abilities,  &c. 

In  another  Place  we  meet  with  this  low  Ex- 
preffion,  Rowmg  for  Life  [n], 

I  durft  notftay,  but  run  as  faft  as  I  could.*’ 
Inftead  of  ran. 

When  they  were  fat  down  [4?]  f  * - inftead 

of  when  they  had  fatdo^nn. 

On  each  Side  the  River  [/]/* — for  on  each 
Side  OF  the  River. 

‘‘  Put  himfelf  upon  A  Foot  with  the  great- 
eft  Perfons  of  the  Kingdom  [y]f low  Ex- 
prefiion.  As  again. 

What 

Page  58  of  the  Dublin  Edition  in  Oclavo.  Page 

S8.  W  Page  95.  [/)j  Page  125,  [^]Pagei4i. 
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What  Share  of  Knowlege  they  had,  and 
how  they  came  by  it  \r\'^ 

The  following  is  an  Expreffion  entirely  un¬ 
grammatical  : 

“  Refunding  themfelves  for  the  Charges  and 
Trouble  they  were  at  [.9]/’ 

The  King  when  highefl  provoked  [2^]/ — 
for  moft  highly. 

Found  the  Natives  very  hard  to  be- 
lieve[^].’' 

I  had  feveral  Men  died  in  my  Ship 

Civility  and  Cleanlinefs,  Qualities  altoge- 
ther  fo  oppofite  to  thofe  Animals  [x].” — 
What  are  ^alities  oppofite  to  Animals'? 

Becaufe  Wants  and  Paflions  are  few- 
er,  than  among  iis\yYd 

Fall  together  by  the  Ears  [2;].'' 

‘‘  This  I  filled  with  the  Feathers  of  feveral 
Birds  I  had  taken,  and  were  excellent  FGod[^a~\  I" 
I  might  go  on  to  fwell  this  little  Catalogue 
confiderably^  but  Remarks  of  this  Sort,  I  would 
barely  mention,  not  infifi:  upon ;  it  being  an  in¬ 
vidious  and  difagreeable Talk,  to  fearch  fortri¬ 
fling  Over  fights  in  Works  of  confpicuous  Merit. 
But  the  Ufe  to  be  made  of  thefe  Remarks  is, 
that  we  fliould  attend  to,  and  endeavour  to 
avoid  even  fuch  Overlights ;  If  we  cannot  equal 
the  Flight  of  great  Genius,  let  us  make  what 
little  amends  we  can,  by  more  exaft  Corredl- 
nefs. 

Farther, 

[r]  GuL.Trav.  p.  149.  fj]  Page  150.  [/J  Page 

204.  [«J  Page  255.  [7t;]  Page  267.  [a-]  Page  284, 

[vl  Page  294.  [s]  Page  319.  [a]  Page  314. 
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Farther,  In  tracing  after  this  Manner  the 
Fliflory  of  Eloquence,  it  is  natural  to  refle^^I  up¬ 
on  the  dilferent  Kinds  of  Produftions,  in  which 
each  Country  appears  to  have  excelled. 

Among  the  Moderns  it  feems  beyond  all 
Doubt,  that  the  Prize  for  Hiftory  is  due  to  Italy. 
No  other  Country  can  fhew  Writers  equal  to 
Machiavely  GiiicciardinOy  Father  Paul^  andZ)^- 
vila.  Yet  furely,  he  mud:  carry  to  a  ftrange 
Height  his  Partiality  in  Favour  of  thefe,  who 
can  prefer  any  one  of  them,  as  Lord  Boling- 
broke  doth,  before  Thucydides: — But  that  Wri¬ 
ter  affedled  lingular  Notions;  Happy!  if  all 
had  been  as  innocent  as  this. 

France  hath  it  is  true,  produced  two  or  three 
voluminous  Hiftorians,  who  although  by  no 
Means  ‘contemptible,  do  yet  fall  fliort  not  only 
of  the  antient  Models,  but  of  thefe  juft  named. 
Some  detached  Pieces  of  Hiftory  indeed?  A 
Revolution  of  Portugal^  A  League  of  Qambray\ 
A  Ccnfpiracy  of  Venice^  the  moft  compleat  of 
all,  if  it  were  as  truly  as  it  is  finely  written,  ftic 
may  boaft  of,  as  compofed  with  much  Spirit 
and  Art :  But  the  three  great  Hiftories,  two  of 
her  own  Affairs  and  one  of  our’s,  muft  be  ac- 
knowleged  to  be  very  defeftive.  The  Branch¬ 
es  of  Eloquence,  Poefy  excluded,  in  which 
France  feemeth  to  excell,  are  Memoirs,  Fami¬ 
liar  Epiftles,  Dialogues,  to  which  we  may  add 
Panegyricks,  with  fuch  other  little  Works, 
where  Elegance  is  fought  rather  than  Strength. 

In  Hiftory,  England  can  claim  bi;t  the  th,ird 
PlacCf  Lord  Verulam^y  however  valuable,  is 

ton 
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not  worthy  of  the  great  Author.  Lord  Clare?t- 
don%  which  is  the  beft,  indeed  a  great  Work, 
hath  yet  many  important  Faults,  in  the  Manner, 
and  perhaps  in  the-  Matter.  Bilhop  Burnet y 
with  a  great  Stock  of  Knowlege,  with  a  rich 
and  lively  Imagination,  is  yet  a  carelefs,  loofe, 
inaccurate  Writer. 

But  it  feems,  that,  In  Remarks  of  this  Kind, 
we  fhould  not  omit  a  People,  whofe  Language, 
though  little  known  to  us,  may  vie  with  any 
of  the  others  5  I  mean  that  of  Spain ;  which  is 
expreffive,  fonorous,  and  is  affirmed  to  be  the 
mod:  copious  of  all ;  In  Proof  of  this  lad  Quality, 
Spain  boadeth  of  five  Novels,  of  moderate 
Length,  in  each  of  which,  one  of  the  five  Vow¬ 
els  is  wanting  throughout;  which  hath  not  been 
performed,  it  is  urged  cannot,  in  any  other 
modern  Tongue:  Somewhat  indeed  of  a  fimilar 
Nature  is  related  of  TdryphiodoruSy  Greek  Wri-r 
ter,  who  in  a  Poem  confiding  of  24  Books,  is 
faid  to  have  omitted  every  Letter  of  the  Alpha¬ 
bet  fucceffively,  one  throughout  each  Book ; 
and  he  we  know,  wrote  in  a  Language  remark-r 
ably  copious. 

It  is  amufing  to  obferye,  hovy  far  a  Zeal  for 
the  Glory  of  one’s  Country  even  in  fuch  Points 
as  this,  carryeth  wife  Men.  A  late  [k]  Writer  of 
If  a/';’  deiervedly  edeemed,  hath  advanced  a  fin- 
gular  Opinion  concerning  the  Italian  Tongue. 
Not  enduring  that  it  fhould  be  deemed  Latm 
corrupted  by  the  Barbarians  who  fubdued  the 
Country,  he  aflerteth  it  to  be  the  fame,  which 

was 
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was  fpoken  by  the  Peafants  and  Perfons  of  low 
Rank,  in  the  flourifhing  Time  pf  the  Roman 
State;  who  unable  or  unwilling  to  obferve  the 
J^icety  of  Conjugations  and  Cafes,  made  ufe  as 
we  Moderns  do,  of  Articles  and  auxiliary  Verbs: 
An  Opinion,  which  notwithftanding  the  very 
ingenious  Arguments  brought  in  ifs  Support^ 
doth  not  feem  likely  to  meet  with  general  Af-^ 
fent. 

The  SpaniJhTdVignQ  varj^eth  not  more  from 
Latiny  than  doth  the  Italian :  Yet  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Madrid  hath  not  fet  up  fuch  Pre- 
tenlions ;  but  ingenuoufly  acknowlege  it  as  their 
Sentiment,  that  their  Language  is  derived  from 
hatm ;  which  through  the  long  Dominion  of 
the  Romans  had  become  univerfal  in  Spain. 
The  Goths  firft,  afterwards  in  a  greater  Degree, 
the  MoorSy  who  poflefled  for  fome  Centuries 
almoft  the  whole  Country,  corrupted  this  by 
blending  with  it  their  own  Speech :  And  the 
whole  Mixture  forming  in  the  Beginning  a  rude 
ill-mingled  Mafs,  was  by  Degrees  digefted  into 
fome  Order ;  in  Times  of  Peac'e  became  foft- 
ened,  and  poliihed  into  the  prefent  Language  : 
which  this  Society  hath  laboured  by  their  Dic- 
tionaiy  to  fix  and  render  perpetual ;  with  what 
Succefs,  Time  will  fliew. 

At  the  Revival  of  Letters,  the  Lieht  which 
filled  the  adjoining  Continent,  extended  it's 
Rays  to  Spain  alfo  :  Where  after  the  firft  Dawn¬ 
ing,  which  was  bright  and  promifing,  Letters 
made  not  a  proportionable  Progrefs :  Not  as  I 
fuppofe  through  any  Defeft  in  the  Genius  of  the 
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People,  but  from  many  incidental  Caufes,  fome 
of  which  allow  me  juft  to  touch  upon. 

About  this  Time  Afnerica  was  difeovered: 
The  vaft  Empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru  were 
conquered  with  furprizing  Rapidity,  and  great 
Quantities  of  Gold  imported  daily  into  Spam  : 
From  whence  the  whole  Nation  became  pofleft 
with  a  Rage  of  growing  rich,  incompatible  with 
Study. 

Neither  were  the  Times  immediately  fuc- 
ceeding  favourable  to  it ;  the  State  being  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  long,  bloody,  and  dilgraceful  War, 
in  which  the  Low  Countries  were  difmembered 
from  it. 

The  Dilpolition  likewife  of  the  Nobles,  and 
in  Proportion  of  the  Gentry,  was  adverfe  to  Li¬ 
terary  Improvement ;  being  high,  haughty,  at¬ 
tached  to  received  Cuftoms  and  Opinions,  and 
averfe  from  every  Thing  new  :  And  Mariana^ 
in  the  Dedication  of  his  Hiftory  to  Philip  the 
3d,  King  of  Spain ^  exprellly  complains,  that 
there  was  not  any  Encouragement  for  Letters 
or  learned  Men. 

The  extreme  Bigotry  of  the  People  alfo 
made  them  unwilling  to  engage  in  Studies, 
grounded  on  Heathen  Rites  and  Authors. 

But  above  all,  the  Inquifition  reigning  here 
witli  abfolute  Tyranny,  difeouraged  all  Free¬ 
dom  of  Thought  and  Speech,  and  with  them 
all  Science :  Or  at  beft,  permitted  only  the 
Weeds  and  Tares  of  Learning  to  fpring  up, 
fcholaftick  Philofophy  and  Theology,  and  a 
vain  and  dangerous  Cafuijlry, 
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Hence  Miftakes,  which  foon  after  the  Birth 
of  Letters  prevailed  here  as  in  other  Places, 
were  not  correfted  here,  as  in  them ;  but  Ipread 
and  took  deep  Root,  and  infefted  almoft  all  the 
Spanijh  Writers.  Their  Profe  was  either  vainly 
or  extravagantly  Swelling,  as  appears  in  their 
Romances  and  early  Hiftories ;  or  was  affefted, 
abruptly  and  obfcurely  Sententious,  as  in  Gra- 
tian^  and  others  of  the  fame  Time.  Their 
Poefy  had  more  univerfally  the  fame  Errors : 
It  more  efpecially  abounds  with  Refinements, 
with  fubtile  Metaphyfical  Sentiments,  difpofed 
into  fuch  a  Variety  of  laboured  Oppofitions,  that 
their  fined:  Sonnets  have  the  Appearance  of 
Riddles  :  And  it  was  not  until  of  late  that  tliey 
have  feen,  and  laid  afide  this  unnatural  Man^ 
ner. 

Perhaps  there  may  be  fome  Propenfity  in 
the  national  Difpofition  to  thefe  Miftakes;  fince 
we  find  Inftances  of  them  among  the  Antients, 
in  Lucan  and  Seneca^  who  were  both  Spaniards: 
Both  endowed  with  fine  Genius,  in  fome  Re- 
ipefts  both  excellent  Writers :  ‘But  the  one  tu¬ 
mid  in  Verfe  to  the  Confines  of  Bombaft ;  and 
the  other  prepofteroufly  decking  out  the  feve- 
reft  Form  of  Philofophy  with  the  gay  Flowers 
of  juvenile  Fancy. 

Yet  to  do  Juftice  to  this  People,  we  muft 
acknowlege,  that  the  Genius  of  the  Nation 
ftruggled  nobly  with  all  thefe  Impediments ; 
and  we  fee  it  burfting  through  the  thick  Cloud 
that  covered  it,  in  fome  very  bright  Inftances. 
Hiftory  appears  with  much  Gravity,  with  a 
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ftately  and  pure  Majefty,  in  Mariana ;  with 
much  Spirit  and  Luftre  though  too  romantick 
an  Air,  in  De  Solis ;  with  Simplicity  and  good 
Senfe  in  Herrera.  The  Difcouries  of  Lewis  of 
Granada  are  lively  and  eloquent.  There  is  a 
fine  Spirit  of  Satire,  with  much  Wit  and  a  Vein 
of  peculiar  Humour,  in  the  Allegories  of 
needo.  Lope  de  Vega  wrote  a  vaft  Number  of 
Comedies,  all  indeed  except  four  or  five  as  him- 
felf  owns,  irregular  ;  yet  the  Criticks  who  con¬ 
demn  him  in  this  Relpedt,  allow  to  him  the 
Praife  of  a  mofl:  fertile  Imagination,  and  a  true 
comic  Vein.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  the 
two  firfi:  good  theatrical  Performances  which 
appeared  in  France^  one  of  each  Kind,  a  Tra¬ 
gedy  [c]  and  Comedy  [d]y  were  both  Imitati¬ 
ons  from:  Spanijh  Writers.  Cervantes  is  an  ori¬ 
ginal  Genius,  hardly  to  be  matched  in  any  Age. 
And  the  Care  fince  taken  to  afcertain  their  Lan¬ 
guage,  the  Kind  and  Caft  of  fome  later  Produc¬ 
tions  in  it,  render  it  probable,  that  it  will  make 
tlie  Figure  it  deferveth  in  polite  Literature. 

It  might  be  expected  from  the  Conftitution 
of  Fngland^  in  which.  Liberty  is  fo  happily  bal- 
lanced  with  Power,  that  Eloquence  jfbould  flou- 
rilh  here,  as  it  did  in  Athens  and  Rome^  the 
Form  of  her  Government  being  in  this  Refpeft 
equally  friendly  to  it. 

Accordingly,  we  find  that  Sort  of  it, 
which  floweth  from  and  more  immediately  de- 
pendeth  upon  Liberty,  hath  arrived  here  to 
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great  Perfeftion :  I  mean,  The  Speaking  in 
Publick,  in  Defence  of,  or  in  Oppofltion  to 
Laws  propofed,  or  with  Relation  to  Meafures 
ufed  in  the  Adminiftration  of  national  Affairs : 
In  this  Article,  the  Advantage  is  manifeftly  on 
her  Side;  and  modern  Times  can  fhew  few 
Pieces  of  Eloquence  equal  to  many,  that  are  to 
be  met  with  in  the  Debates  of  the  Britijh  Se¬ 
nate. 

Not  few  like  wife  worthy  of  high  Commen¬ 
dation  are  the  Growth  of  the  Bar.  If  we  con- 
fider  only  the  Fame  and  Ability  of  the  Pleaders, 
we  might  expedl  more  of  this  Kind :  But  who¬ 
ever  examines  into  the  Matter  will  find  two 
Caufes,  that  fully  account  for  this  Rarity.  One 
is,  The  Form  and  Nature  of  our  Laws ;  which 
being  greatly  multiplied,  and  defcending  to  the 
minutefl:  Circumftances,  do  neceflarily  engage 
the  Advocates  in  a  dry  and  unpleafing  Detail. 

Another  Caufe  feems  to  arifd  from  the 
Pleaders y  who  give  therpfelves  up  fo  entirely  to 
the  Study  of  our  Laws,,  their  more  immediate 
important  Bufinefs,  that  they  negled  to  lay 
thofe  general  Foundations,  on  which  alone  a 
pleafing  and  powerful 'Eloquence  can  be  raifed. 
Confining  themfelves  to  what  is  neceffary,  they 
overlodk  what  appears  to  be  ornamental  only : 
A  wrong  Way  of  Proceeding ;  for  undoubted¬ 
ly  one  Part  is  defective  without  the  other :  And 
although  it  would  be  altogether  unpardonable 
in  one  who  profelfeth  himfelf  to  be  a  Lawyer, 
to  be  ignorant  of  the  Laws ;  yet  it  is  true  on  the 
other  Hand,  that  the  Knowlege  of  them  would 
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quire  many  real  Advantages  from  Skill  in  the 
ornamental  Part :  Nay,  if  you  conlider  him  as  a 
Pleader,  mud;  be  imperfeft,  muft  lofe  much 
of  it's  Power  and  Ufe,  without  it. 

What  maketh  this  Omiffion  the  lefs  excufe- 
able  is,  that  there  is  not  any  Perfon,  who  has 
been  well  and  regularly  educated,  that  may  not 
in  the  Intervals  of  Bufinefs  or  neceffary  Study, 
acquire  Knowlege  of  what  is  named  the  politer 
Kind  y  fomewhat  which  may  be  of  Ufc  to  adorn 
and  enliven  the  dry  Deduftions,  which  meer 
Skill  in  his  Profeffion  muft  for  ever  engage  him 
in ;  fome  Mufcles,  as  it  were,  and  Flefti,  to  co¬ 
ver  that  uncomely  and  bare  Skeleton  of  Ufages 
and  Statutes. 

Herein  it  is  more  elpecially,  that  an  early 
Acquaintance  with  the  great  Writers  of  Anti¬ 
quity,  an  Intimacy  contrafted  with  them  and 
fuch  Moderns  as  refemble  them,  in  the  happy 
Hours  of  Childhood  and  Youth,  before  the  In¬ 
terruptions  of  Cares  and  Bufinefs  come  on,  ap- 
peareth  in  it’s  true  Light,  of  being  highly  ufe- 
ful  and  beneficial.  It  will  then  beftow  to  the 
Arguments  of  the  learned  Advocate  not  only 
Grace  and  Beauty,  but  fender  powerful  and  ef- 
feftual  that  folid  Erudition  which  is  afterwards 
built  upon  it.  It  may  be  compared  to  thofe 
Friendftiips  which  are  formed  with  valuable 
Perfons  in  the  Dawn  of  Life,  grounded  indeed 
upon  Sports  and  Plays ;  but  afterwards,  when 
we  become  Aftors  in  the  World,  they  are  oft¬ 
en  unexpeftedly  found  to  be  of  the  greateft 
Advantage. 
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Lecture  the  Sixth. 

A  Cofitinuation  of  the  Foregoing. 

IN  the  Eloquence  of  the  Pulpit  it  is,  that 
Fnglaiid  feems  to  liand  alone,  with  manifeft 
unrivaled  Superiority.  I  am  not  ignorant,  that 
the  Countries  mentioned  have  produced  many 
admired  Preachers ;  but  it  doth  not  appear  to 
me  from  what  I  have  read  of  them,  and  fome 
of  the  moft  celebrated  I  have  read  with  Atten¬ 
tion,  that  any  among  them  have  given  Proofs 
of  fo  juft  and  mafterly  an  Eloquence,  as  fome 
of  our  own  have  done.  It  is  true,  we  are  apt 
to  be  partial  to  our  own  Language  and  Coun¬ 
try,  and  in  comparing  them  with  others,  to 
give  them  an  unjuft  Preference :  But  on  the 
contrary,  I  know  that  we  are  alfo  prone  to  ad¬ 
mire  foreign  Things  and  foreign  Fafhions,  and 
to  fet  them  above  our  own :  It  is  the  Bufinefs 
of  Reafon  to  fteer  equally  between  both  Ex¬ 
tremes,  to  conquer  fuch  Prejudices,  and  weigh 
both  Sides  in  the  Scale  of  Truth  and  unbiafted 
Judgment. 

Comparisons  of  this  Nature  ftiould  never 
be  made  in  order  to  gratify  Pride,  Paflion,  or 
mere  Curiofity,  but  may  be  applied  to  real 
Ufe :  For  wherever  we  fall  ftiort  of  our  Neigh¬ 
bours, 
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hours,  we  may  learn  of  them  to  fupply  the 
Defefl,  not  by  borrowing  their  Thoughts,  but 
by  catching  their  Air  and  Manner.  Something 
of  which  Sort,  where  the  Correfpondence  is 
intimate,  will  unavoidably  happen  :  Accord¬ 
ingly,  in  the  laft  Century,  our  Writers  were 
benefited  by  an  Acquaintance  with  the  Frencby 
deriving  from  them  more  Exaflnefs,  founder 
Criticifm,  Method,  and  a  certain  Grace  and 
Polifh  i  The  French  have  fince  that  Time, 
drawn  not  lefs  Advantage  from  their  Com¬ 
merce  with  us  ;  and  one  may  with  Certainty 
trace  the  Britijh  Genius  in  the  Strength,  Soli¬ 
dity,  and  Concifenefs  of  fome  late  Perform¬ 
ances  in  that  Language. 

In  this  way  then  of  national  Comparifon,  it 
is  with  good  Caufe,  that  in  the  Article  men¬ 
tioned,  Precedence  was  given  to  our  own  Wri¬ 
ters  y  I  fpeak  according  to  my  own  beft  Judg¬ 
ment.  For  that  perpetual  Addrefs  to  the  Paf- 
fions,  that  Air  of  Declamation,  which  runs 
through  all  the  foreign  Produftions  of  this 
Kind  that  I  have  met  with,  cannot  I  think, 
fuppofing  it  perfefl  in  its  Way,  vie  with  the 
clear,  folid,  rational,  yet  fufficiently  animated 
Difeourfes,  which  abound  in  our  own  Tongue. 
On  this  Occafion,  one  cannot  help  afking, 
how  it  hath  come  to  pafs,  that  we  have  ex¬ 
celled  fo  much  in  this  Particular  ?  And  I  have 
often  thought  the  following  no  improbable  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Matter. 

The  great  Liberty  allowed  by  the  Laws, 
and  Gentlenefs  of  the  Government  in  Britain 
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to  Unbelievers  of  all  Sorts,  however  verging 
perhaps  towards  Excefs,  and  certainly  hurtful 
in  fome  Refpedls,  may  have  contributed  to 
produce  this  good  Elfedl :  Inafmuch  as  their 
bold  and  open  Attacks  have  given  Rife  to  the 
bed  Treatifes  In  Defence  of  Religion  natural 
and  revealed,  that  ever  appeared  in  the  World ; 
the  immediate 'Confequence  of  which  Contro- 
verfy,  carried  on  as  it  was  by  the  beft  Heads 
in  the  Nation,  and  wrought  up  on  both  Sides 
with  the  utmoft  Induftry,  muft  have  been,  the 
Produdlion  of  a  regular,  clofe,  reafoning  Elo¬ 
quence,  which  thus  exercifed  continually  and 
improved,  muft,  from  the  Nature  of  the  Sub- 
jedt,  have  been  quickly  transferred  into,  and 
hath  fhone  with  confpicuous  Luftre  in  the 
Pulpit. 

This  Solution  openeth  an  Anfwer  to  a 
Queftion  relating  to  our  Neighbours  on  the 
Continent ;  whence  Is  it,  that  in  this  Article, 
they  have  funk  below  their  other  Perform¬ 
ances  ;  for  that  I  am  perfuaded  is  the  Cafe. 

This  EfFedl  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  Form 
of  Religion  eftablllhed  amongft  them.  Their 
Church  lays  Claim  to  Infallibility :  Whatever 
therefore  {he  declares  to  be  an  Article  of  Faith, 
is  by  that  Declaration  made  fuch  :  Proofs  are 
needlefs  where  Contradidlion  is  not  allowed. 
Nay,  they  rnay  be  worfe  than  needlefs  :  The 
very  Attempt  to  prove  certain  Points  before  a 
common  Audience  may  be  eftcemed  dangerous, 
as  it  is  an  Appeal  from  the  facred  Tribunal  of 
Authority  to  that  of  Reafon,  an  unfriendly 
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Power.  Thus  ye  fee,  that  the  Preachers  of 
this  Church,  are  in  the  moft  important  Points 
of  Doflrine,  in  a  great  Meafure  jfhut  out  from 
Argument ;  the  want  of  which  they  cannot 
otherwife  fupply  than  by  addrcffing  themfelves 
to  Imagination  and  Paflion.  They  employ  their 
v/hole  Force  and  Skill  in  alFefling  and  adorn¬ 
ing  ;  which  however  right  and  pleafing  in  a 
certain  Degree,  cannot  by  the  utmoft  Power  of 
human  Genius  be  fo  wrought  up,  as  alone  to 
form  true  Eloquence.  Jn  Confirmation  of 
which,  we  may  obferve,  that  the  [^]  Writers 
in  that  Language,  of  the  reformed  Religion, 
although  perhaps  in  other  Refpefts  inferior, 
do  yet  excel  the  Catholick  Preachers  herein ; 
they  are  more  inftruflive  and  rational. 

But  however  this  may  be,  for  in  Points  of 
general  Criticifili  it  is  not  expefted  that  all 
ihould  agree,  I  believe,  that  in  our  own  Lan¬ 
guage,  we  may  juftly  propofe  the  Sermons  of 
Archbifliop7/7/(9^c^;^,  as  Models  of  good  Preach¬ 
ing.  In  Clear nefs  of  Method,  Juftnefs  of  Ob- 
fervation.  Strength  of  Argument,  at  the  fame 
Time  in  chafte  and  manly  Ornaments,  they 
have  few,  if  any  Equals.  I  do  n^ mean,  that 
all  his  Difeourfes  are  alike.  His  pofthumous 
Works,  fome  few  excepted,  are  much  inferior 
to  the  others :  They  are  indeed  for  the  moft 
part,  rude  Draughts  and  Sketches,  rather  than 
finifhed  Performances ;  you  fee  every  where 
the  great  Strokes  of  a  Mafter-hand,  but  the 
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Grace  of  Colouring,  the  laft  Touches  are 
wanting.  Neither  in  the  moft  finiflied  of 
them,  fhould  we  expedf  abfolute  Perfection ; 
as  indeed  in  what  human  Performance  may  it 
be  expefted  ?  In  thofe  which  he  himfelf  pub- 
lifhed,  admirable  as  they  are,  may  I  be  allowed 
to  fay,  that  a  critical  Eye  may  difcern  fome 
Specks  ?  Doth  he  not  fometimes^  indulge  too 
much  to  Fancy  ?  He  is  often  fublime  and  pa- 
thetick ;  but  doth  he  never  pafs  the  due  Limit  ? 
Although  a  great  Mafter  of  our  Language, 
tho’  bleft  with  an  eafy,  copious,  and  flowing 
Stile,  yet  is  he  not  fometimes  faulty  in  this  very 
Article  ?  Is  not  his  Stile  fometimes  loofe  in  the 
Compofition,  diffufive,  and  redundant  ?  And 
have  you  not  remarked  in  him  low  Phrafes  and 
Expreflions  ? 

But  the  great  Author  faw  and  chofe 
thefe,  as  fit  in  popular  Difoourfes,  more  in- 
telligible,  and  better  adapted  to  the  Liking 
and  Apprehenfion  of  the  Hearer.’’  Per¬ 
haps  fo ;  I  am  willing  to  believe,  that  it  was  in 
fome  Meafure  the  Cafe  :  Notwithfl:anding,  it 
does  not  appear  to  me,  that  his  Example  herein 
ought  to  be  followed.  The  greateil  Clearnefs 
of  Language  is  undoubtedly  confiilent  with  the 
utmofl:  Propriety  ;  and  you  may  be  familiar 
without  being  low.  At  leaft,  in  elaborate  Com- 
pofitions  delivered  to  the  World  as  fuch,  the 
Publick  hath  a  Right  to  infift  upon  more  Care 
and  Exaftnefs ;  and  you  are  not  to  oflend  the 
Ear  of  a  well-bred  Perfon  by  mean  Language, 
that  you  may  render  your  Senfe  plain  to  the  Ig- 
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jiorant ;  however  at  the  Time  of  pronouncing 
a  Difcourfe,  the  Occafion,  Circumftances,  or 
Qiiality  of  an  Audience  may  juftify,  or  rather 
make  exculable,  fuch  Licence  and  Inaccuracy. 
The  Ear  is  a  merciful  Judge;  a  Reader  is  fe- 
vere,  and  inexorable. 

But  it  is  Time  that  I  fhould  clofe  this  Part 
of  my  Defign,  and  conclude  this  little  Hiftory 
of  the  antient  and  modern  State  of  Eloquence : 
And  becaufe  I  have  recited  Fads,  only  as  I 
thought  they  might  furniih  ufeful  Remarks, 
fulfer  me  to  fill  up  the  remaining  Part  of  this 
Ledure  with  the  Ufes,  following  naturally  from 
the  Obfervations  before  mentioned. 

From  tliis  Survey  of  the  prefent  State  of 
Eloquence,  we  fee,  that  in  our  own  Language 
there  wanteth  not  Encouragement,  fufficient 
to  induce  us  all  to  apply  ourfelves  with  Care. 
Compare  it  with  thofe  of  our  Neighbours,  com¬ 
pare  our  Writers  with  theirs;  and  without 
giving  any  partial  or  invidious  Preference,  this 
Conclufion  at  lead,  I  am  fare  we  may  fairly 
draw  from  fuch  parallel ;  that  our  Tongue  is 
capable  of  admitting  great  Excellency;  that 
many  have  excelled  in  it,  fomc  very  highly  : 
Yet  not  fo,  but  that  there  is  dill  left  room  for 
nev/  Attempts.  In  the  Regions  of  Eloquence 
we  have  feen,  that  there  are  whole  Trads  yet 
untouched,  or  flightly  attempted  by  the  Eng^ 
lijh  Genius.  If  our  Talents  do  at  all  lead  this 
Way,  the  Scene  is  open.  Even  in  thofe  which 
it  hath  pofibiied,  which  it  hath  cultivated  more 
fuccelsfully  than  any  other  Nation,  remain  Va¬ 
cancies, 
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cancies,  into  which  with  proper  Care  we  mav 
gain  Admiffion.  In  the  moft  compleat  Wri¬ 
ters  are  little  Blemilhes,  which  we  may  avoid  ; 
and  though  we  cannot  arrive  at  their  Excel¬ 
lence,  we  may  out-go  them  in  faultlefs  Corredt- 
nefs,  which  is  fome  Degree  of  Praife.  Eveiy 
one  may  with  fome  Hope  of  Succefs  fay,  and 
it  ought  to  be  the  Principle  of  all 

I  alfo  muji  attempt  myfelf  to  raife 

FromEarthy  and foar  upon  the  Wings  of  Praife, 

Secondly,  We  have  feen  from  the  concurring 
Pradlice  of  all,  efpecially  of  the  wifeft  and 
moft  polite  Nations,  what  their  Perfwahon  was 
concerning  the  Power  of  Eloquence  :  What 
Care  they  took  of  inftrudting  young  Perfons  in 
it :  What  Honours  they  conferred  upon  thofe 
who  excelled  in  it.  From  all  which  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  their  univerfal  Belief  was,  That 
this  Eloquence,  is  an  Art,  which  may  be 
learned  ;  certainly  a  natural  Ability  for  it  may 
he  much  improved  'by  a  due  Attention  to 
Rules,  and  by  continual  Exercife.  We  fhould 
not  therefore  rafhly  alTent  to  thofe  who  defpife 
all  fuch  Rules,  who  alTert  the  Study  of  Rhe- 
torick  to  be  vain  arid  ufelefs,  who  exhort  us  to 
truft  entirely  to  Nature,  as  if  die,  having  en¬ 
dowed  us  with  the  Faculty  of  Speech,  where- 
ever  Thoughts  are,  Vv^ill  quickly  furniih  Expref- 
fion.  But  all  Art  is  no  more,  than  a  Method 
of  employing  moft  effedlually  the  Powers  of 

Nature, 

Ih"]  Via  Tentanda  efl:,  qu^  quoque  pofTum 
Tolkrc  huHio,  vidorqj  vlrum  volitare  per  ora.  Virg. 
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Nature,  reduced  into  Rules  by  long  Obferva- 
tion  and  Experience  :  And  whofoever  rejeding 
the  Aid  of  thefe  in  Oratory,  chufeth  to  aban¬ 
don  himfelf  to  uninftruded  Nature,  adeth 
with  the  fame  Kind  of  Prudence,  as  doth  the 
Man,  who  in  a  dangerous  Difeafe,  perfifteth 
in  refufing  the  Affiftance  of  Medicine,  and 
Icaveth  the  Cure  to  the  foie  Force  of  Nature  ; 
which  fucceedeth  fometimes,  w^here  all  Reme¬ 
dies  might  have  failed,  but  much  more  fre¬ 
quently  faileth,  where  Remedies  would  have 
fucceeded. 

A  third  Confequence  is.  Study  mod:  care¬ 
fully,  the  Writers  of  the  bed:  Ages,  of  every 
Country.  Obferve  what  it  is,  that  formed  the 
Charader  of  Eloquence  in  that  Period  ^  wherein 
it  differeth  from  the  Age  which  preceded  or 
followed.  Take  particular  Notice  of  the  fe- 
veral  Steps  by  which  it  declined.  Learn  accu¬ 
rately  to  diftinguifh  all  Infufions  of  foreign 
or  corrupt  Manner,  as  they  began  to  be  intro¬ 
duced,  until  at  length  they  became  the  efta- 
blilhed  Fafhion.  This  Care  would  ferve  effec¬ 
tually  to  guard  us  againll  the  like  Faults. 

We  obferve  in  a  neighbouring  Country,  the 
Inhabitants  of  which  are  diftinguilhed  by  their 
Love  of  Novelty,  a  perpetual  Flux  of  Lan¬ 
guage  and  Stile,  notwithftanding  their  publick, 
laborious,  and  laudable  Attempts  to  fix  a  cer¬ 
tain  unchangeable  Standard.  And  herein  we 
are,  as  in  other  Things,  but  too  much  difpofed 
to  follow  them.  Now  this  Kind  of  Inconftan- 
cy  v/e  Ihould  firmly  refiff.  Politicians  fay, 
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that  i\  Form  of  Government,  if  become  Irre¬ 
gular,  can  be  fet  right,  only  by  reducing  it  to 
its  jfirft  Principles :  In  like  manner,  Writers 
ihould  endeavour  to  preferve,  or  bring  back 
the  Form  of  Writing,  to  that  which  v/as  ufed 
by  the  belt  Authors  of  the  bed:  Period  3  the 
Nature  of  Mankind  being  fuch,  as  rather  than 
not  to  change,  to  change  for  the  Worfe. 

Especially,  we  at  this  Time  fhould  do 
well  to  guard  againft  the  Ufe  pf  Conceits  or 
Points  before  mentioned  3  a  Fault,  which  feems 
of  late  to  have  gained  GrouiYd  among  us,  and  has 
ufually  attended  the  Decline  of  Letters.  This 
Plant,  naturally  the  Produdl  of  fertile  but  ne¬ 
glected  Soil,  fpreads  apace,  and  fails  not  if  en¬ 
couraged,  to  end  in  total  Barrennefs,  or  at  bed; 
in  Crops  of  glittering  ufelefs  W^eds^  Soon 
after  the  Reftoration  of  Letters  it  fprung  up  in 
the  rank  Soil  of  Italy,  where  it  flouriihed 
long,  and  notwithdanding  the  commendable 
Endeavours  of  fome  [c]  late  judicious  Writers, 
is  not  likely  to  be  rooted  out.  From  thence, 
the  Infection  palTed  the  Alps  3  hath  been  al¬ 
ternately  cheriflied  and  fuppred'ed,  admired 
and  condemned  3  and  at  prefent  feemeth  among 
us  in  a  thriving  State,  which  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  Hidx)ry  of  Letters  jud  recited,  is  an 
evil  Symptom. 

Ido  not  denv,  that  thefe  Foints  where  mo- 
derately  ufed,  may  have  a  good  Effect :  But 
they  are  grounded  in  partial  Conceptions  of 
Things,  and  involve,  or  almod  always  betray 

into 
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into,  falfe  Thoughts ;  and  where  they  are 
true,  yet  Excefs  in  them  is  very  faulty.  Be- 
caufe  Jewels  Ikilfully  difpofed,  may  on  fome 
Oecafions  become,  and  fet  off  Beauty  to  Ad¬ 
vantage,  Writers  of  this  Kind  cover  their 
Mufe  all  over  with  them,  and  deform  by  Or-^ 
lament.  Many  of  thefe  fanciful  Embellifh- 
ments,  the  fined:  perhaps  in  their  Kind,  might 
be  pointed  out  in  our  [d]  Englifh  Homer  :  I  do 
not  recolleft  to  have  obferved  a  fingle  one  in 
the  whole  Original. 

Notwithstanding  the'Rule  laid  down, 
I  acknowledge,  that  the  Authors  of  corrupt 
Times  may  be  fometimes  read  with  Improve¬ 
ment  ^  but  herein  much  Caution  fliould  be  ufed. 
The  beft  of  fuch  may  be  compared  to  Fields 
producing  Plants  of  all  Kinds,  Weeds  and 
Flowers,  healthful  and  poifonous;  and  Rea¬ 
ders  are  too  apt  to  gather  thefe  latter, 

Miferos  fallimt  aco?iita  legenfes. 

Fourthly.  As  the  Study  of  Eloquence  was 


fo 

As  thefe  following  : 

And  hiffing  fly  the  feather’d  Fates  hehw,  B.  ii.  L.  68. 
And  o’er  the  Vale  defeends  the  living  Cloud*  ii.  1 16. 

Decay’d  our  VeflTels  lie,  ii.  164. 

And  fcarce  enfure  the  wretched  Power  to  fly, 

^bat  worji  of  Tyrants  an  u fur  ping  Crowd,  ii.  242. 

like  their  Smoke  the  Fatih  of  Men,  ii.  407. 
Our  Ears  refute  the  Cenfure  of  our  E^^es.  iii.  288, 

With  Spears  ere<5t  a  moving  Iron  Wood.  iv.  323, 

Glittering  Terrors  from  his  Head  unbound,  vi. 
The  troubled  Pleafure  foon  chaftis’d  with  Fear. 

Then  in  the  Gen’ral’s  Helm  the  Fates  are  thrown,  vii^  2 1 2. 
And  fhoot  a  Jhady  Lujire  o’er  the  Field.  vui. 

v/ithmaqy  others  of  the  fame  Kind. 
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fo  univerfal  in  the  States  of  Athens  and  Rome^ 
as  it  was  the  only  Gate  which  opened  the  Way 
to  Honours  in  both  Commonwealths,  and  the 
Treatifes  written  among  them  concerning  this 
Art,  were  almoft  without  Number,  it  is  natu¬ 
ral  to  enquire,  how  cometh  it  to  pafs,  that  of 
fo  many  Thoufands  who  applied  themfelves  tq 
this  Study,  fo  very  few  have  excelled  ?  The 
vaft  Deluge  of  Time  hath  fwept  away  Multi¬ 
tudes  admired  in  their  own  Age,  and  few,  very 
few  remain  at  this  Day  above  the  Flood  [e]. 
Now  wherein  confifteth  the  peculiar  Excel¬ 
lence  of  thefe  few  ?  Let  us  confult  their  Works, 
examine,  reconlider  :  And  this  furely  is  Mat¬ 
ter  of  juft  Curiofity ;  fince  they  muft  have 
been  poffelfed  of  very  fingular  Merit :  For  all 
Men,  of  different  Countries,  Ages,  Tempers, 
and  Paffions  could  not  have  confpired  to  beftow 
upon  them  undeferved  Praife.  Farther,  can 
we  ourfelves  catch  any  Spark  of  this  Fire, 
which  hath  rendered  their  Works  immortal  ? 
This  is  a  noble  Ambition,  and  worthy  of  our 
utmoft  Toil  and  Induftry  fully  to  gratify. 

But  it  was  before  obferved,  and  allow  me 
for  the  Importance  of  the  Point,  to  repeat  it ; 
That  our  Admiration  of  the  Produftions*  of 
Greece  and  Rome  however  juft,  our  Study  of 
them  however  prudent,  ftiould  not  lead  us  into 
a  Fondnefs  of  emulating  their  Writers  in  their 
own  Language  ;  which  we  know  was  the  Aim. 
gnd  faffionable  Purfuit  of  the  Reftorers  of 

Learn- 
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Learning,  at  that  Time  even  in  its  Excefs  and 
Enthufiafm,  perhaps  ufeful;  but  it  remained 
too  long,  and  by  drefling  up  all  the  Learned 
in  foreign  Habits,  prevented  the  Eftabliihment 
and  Growth  of  Manufadures  of  their  feveral 
Countries. 

Another  Difad  vantage  of  which  Pradice 
is,  that  in  fuch  Attempts  the  Succefs  never  can 
be  proportional  to  the  Labour  :  The  utmoft 
Worth  the  beft  of  us  can  arrive  at,  is  that  of 
a  faint  and  faulty  Refemblance,  No ;  wc 
fliould  aim  higher.  We  fhould  endeavour  to 
raife  ourfelves  to  the  fame  Kind  of  Merit  with 
them,  to  exprefs  their  Eafe,  Strength,  and 
Solidity,  not  creep  fervilely  after  Words  and 
Phrafes  ^  to  transfufe  into  our  Writings  their 
Spirit  not  Sound.  Injftead  of  refembling  fome 
among  our  young  Gentlemen,  who  bring 
Home  from  their  Travels,  for  their  whole  Im¬ 
provement,  the  Drefs,  Grimace,  and  Phrafe 
of  Foreigners;  let  us  rather  follow  the  Ex¬ 
ample  of  thofe  judicious  Travellers,  who  re¬ 
taining  the  outward  Habit  and  F orms  of  their 
own  Country,  return  with  that  Politenefs  and 
graceful  Freedom,  which  is  the  Fruit  of  large 
Experience,  and  much  Converfation,  conduded 
by  good  Senfe  and  Reflexion.  Without  this 
Care,  we  might  write  Latin  like  Cicero^  and 
not  deferve  to  be  read ;  or  compofe  Verfes  that 
may  feem  to  have  the  Cadence  and  Harmony 
of  Virgil's^  and  merit  little  Regard.  The 
writing  in  dead  Languages  I  acknowledge  is 
not  altogether  without  its  Ufe :  It  fhould  be 

injoined 
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injoined  as  an  Exercife  to  young  Pcrfons,  be- 
caufe  it  is  not  poffible  rightly  to  underftand 
fuch  a  Language,  without  accuftoming  our- 
felves  to  write  in  it  ;  fo  that  otherwife,  you 
cannot  become  acquainted  with  the  Idiom, 
v/ith  the  Frame,  and  Turn,  much  lefs  with  the 
more  delicate  Graces  of  that  Language ;  nor 
confequently,  have  a  true  Relifh  for  the  Com- 
pofitions  in  it,  which  are  moft  excellent. 

And  let  me  by  the  Way  obferve,  that  the 
Negleft  of  this  Part  of  Difeipline  in  our  Edu¬ 
cation  with  regard  to  Greeks  is  injudicious,  and 
hath  an  ill  Effeft.  For  not  being  at  all  exer- 
cifed  during  our  early  Years  in  fpeaking  or 
writing  in  this  Tongue,  whatever  Pains  we 
may  take  to  underftahd  it  when  we  are  grown 
up,  it  is  hardly  poffible,  to  attain  to  fuch  exaft 
Knowledge  of  it,  as  to  diftinguiffi  Varieties  of 
Stile,  to  become  fkilfull  Criticks  in  it,  and 
catch  the  peculiar  Shades  and  Colourings,  that 
charafterife  the  Work  of  each  Mafter-hand  in 
it.  And  yet  there  are  obvious  Reafons,  which 
prove,  that  this  Kind  of  Knowledge  would  be 
valuable  ;  nay,  I  think  it  might  be  proved,  if 
this  were  the  Place  for  entering  into  fuch  Points, 
that  it  would  be  more  Ufeful  towards  the  lay¬ 
ing  a  Foundation  of  true  Eloquence,  than  the 
like  Skill  in  Latin^  which  is  however  fo  much 
cultivated  in  Schools,  or  at  leaft  fo  ftrongly  re¬ 
commended,  and  fuppofed  to  be  cultivated. 

However  this  may  be,  undoubtedly  it  is 
not  by  ufing  the  fame  Words,  or  even  Senti¬ 
ments,  with  the  Antients,  that  we  fhall  become 

like 
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like  to  them :  It  is  by  the  grafting  upon  a 
Fund  of  Knowledge  and  good  Senfe  of  our 
own,  their  general  Air  and  Manner ;  it  is  by 
viewing  a  Subjed  in  the  comprehenfive  Light 
which  they  did  j  by  chufing  out  like  them  the 
tnoft  important  Circumftances,  and  difpoling 
them  in  the  like  juft  Order ;  and  laftly,  by 
giving  to  the  whole  Work  that  inimitable  Po- 
lifti  and  Luftre,  which  the  more  clofely  we 
Purvey  their  Produdions,  appeareth  the  more 
clear  and  bright.  But  I  am  unawares  antici¬ 
pating  Points,  which  ftiall  be  treated  of  more 
fully  hereafter,  in  their  proper  Places.  This 
now  touched  upon.  Imitation,  being  a  great 
and  compendious  Method  of  arriving  at  Elo¬ 
quence,  deferveth  indeed  diftind  Conlidera- 
tion  :  Nor  can  I  think  of  a  more  apt  Place  for 
it  than  the  prefent,  in  which  it  followeth  the 
Hiftory  of  Eloquence,  and  of  thofe.  who 
moft  excelled  therein. 


Lecture 
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Lecture  the  Seventh. 

Concerning  Imitation. 

ONE  of  the  beft  Fruits  fpringing  from  a 
frequent  and  careful  Perufal  of  the  Works 
of  the  Antients  is,  that  we  are  thereby  led  to 
imitate  then>,  and  by  Degrees  may  be  tranf- 
formed  as  it  were  into  their  Likenefs. 

But  as  fome  Prejudices  lye  againft  Imitation 
in  general,  and  as  they  who  acknowledge  its 
Ufefulnefs,  are  yet  liable  to  err  in  the  Applica¬ 
tion  ;  it  feemeth  a  proper  Employment,  and 
peculiarly  fuitable  to  the  Courfe  of  Obferva- 
tions  In  which  we  have  been  engaged,  to  make 
fome  Reflexions  upon  this  Subjedt;  fuch  as 
may  fhew  the  Ufefulnefs  of  it ;  and  afterwards, 
to  point  out  the  Rules  of  good  Imitation. 

The  Arguments  by  which  we  prove  the 
Ufefulnefs  of  Imitation,  are  drawn  from  two 
Sources;  Experience  and  Reafon.  Let  us 
briefly  unfold  fome  of  each. 

Look  back  on  former  Ages :  What  hath 
been  the  Pradlice  of  Mankind  ?  How  have 
they  who  excelled  in  any  Science  or  Art  pro¬ 
ceeded  ?  Did  they  fet  out  upon  their  own  linglc 
Stock,  or  did  they  borrow  from  the  Fund  of 
others  ?  The  Point  is  eafily  decided,  It  is  a 

Fadt 
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Fad  not  to  be  controverted,  that  the  mod:  emi¬ 
nent  Pcrfons  in  all  Kinds  of  Literature,  owe 
their  firft  Materials  to  the  Difcovery  of  others  ; 
nay,  and  derive  from  Example  a  great  Part  of 
their  Skill  in  the  Management  of  thofe  Ma¬ 
terials. 

Concerning  Homer^  it  feems  probable,  not 
only  from  the  Perfedion  of  his  Writings,  but 
alfo  from  the  loofe  Traditions  and  obfcure  Ac¬ 
counts  of  the  Times  preceding  him,  that  there 
were  Models,  which  he  followed  and  im¬ 
proved  upon.  Such  we  may  juftly  fuppofe  to 
have  been  Orpheus^  and  LiniiSy  and  Amphiony 
and  Miifceus ;  Names  which,  howeverTaintly, 
do  ftill  fhine  through  the  Darknefs  of  Fable, 
and  appear  to  have  been  renowned  for  Skill  in 
Poefy  and  Mufick.  But  as  all  Monuments  of 
thofe  very  antient  Times  are  now  loft,  we  can¬ 
not  determine  this  Point  with  any  Degree  of 
Certainty. 

Let  us  therefore  allow  him  the  Honour  of 
original  Genius,  to  which  his  Antiquity  hath 
perhaps  contributed  not  a  little  to  render  his 
Title  indifputable  5  it  remaineth,  however,  un¬ 
doubted,  that  the  whole  Multitude  of  W riters 
who  flourifhed  fince,  have  been  much  indebt¬ 
ed  to  him.  The  Criticks  agree  in  this  Obfer- 
vation  ;  and  ye  may  yourfelves  with  little  Dif¬ 
ficulty  confirm  it  by  Inftances  from  all  the  Au¬ 
thors  of  Greece,  In  the  unaffeded  Simplicity 
of  the  firft  Hiftorian ;  in  the  Strength  of  the 
fccond  ;  in  the  Sublimity  of  this  Philofopher  ; 
in  the  Eafe  and  Sweetneft  of  that  other,  and 

in 
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in  the  expreffive  Brevity  of  a  third,  you  may 
trace  the  Genius  of  Homer ^  his  Sentiments, 
nay  his  very  Words,  taken  by  them,  and  fitted 
to  the  Contexture  of  their  own  Profe ;  which 
they  fought  not  to  conceal,  as  Thefts,  but  were 
open  and  ambitious  in  their  Imitation  ;  looking 
upon  his  Word's  as  of  a  Rank  above  human, 
as  a  vaft  Treafure  left  in  common,  from  which 
it  was  allowable  for  all,  who  were  capable  of 
performing  it  rightly,  to  transfer  a  Gem  to  en¬ 
rich  and  adorn  their  own  Produdions. 

Next  after  the  Poets,  this  Treafure  was  moft 
ufeful  to  the  Orators,  who  found  here  an  in- 
exhauftible  Store  of  noble  and  lofty  Images ; 
and  to  none  was  it  more  ufeful  than  to  Demoji^- 
henes^  who  having  applied  himfelf  from  the 
Beginning  to  acquire  a  Refemblance  of  this 
Poet  and  of  T'hucydideSy  hath  happily  united 
the  Clearnefs,  Abundance,  and  Elevation  of 
the  one,  to  the  Weight,  Nerves,  and  Brevity 
of  the  other  ;  thus  fublime  without  fwelling, 
and  clofe  without  Drynefs. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  unneceflary  to  ex¬ 
tend  this  Obfervation  to  the  Romam  \  to  fhew 
particularly,  that  it  was  the  Cafe  of  T^ully  and 
Livy^  of  Virgil  and  Horace ;  and  the  reft  of 
thole  extraordinary  Perfons,  who  were  the  Or¬ 
naments  of  the  Augujlan  Age ;  of  whom  it  is 
acknowledged,  that  they  profelTedly  formed 
themfelves  upon  the  Models  of  the  Antients, 
efteeming  it  fufficient  Honour,  that  they  brought 
home  to  their  own  Country  the  moft  precious 
Treafures  of  Greece, 


If 
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If  I  fhould  go  one  Step  farther,  and  afk 
you,  who  among  the  Moderns  have  excelled, 
they  who  relied  upon  their  own  lingle  Force, 
or  they  who  made  a  judicious  Ufe,  and  trod  in 
the  Steps  of  antient  Wifdom  ?  The  Anfwer  will 
decide  the  Queftion  ;  and  this  muft  be  the  An¬ 
fwer,  Almoft  all  fuch  have  been  in  fomc 

Meafure  Imitator sT 

Thus  Experience  is  on  the  Side  of  Imita¬ 
tion.  The  fecond  Source  of  Arguments  on 
this  Head  is  Reafon.  Let  us  next  confult  her  : 
She  bids  us  firft  apply  ourfelves  to  human  Na¬ 
ture.  Are  Men  fo  formed,  that  a  fingle  Per- 
fon  is  able,  by  the  Power  of  his  own  Genius, 
to  carry  an  Art  from  its  hrll:  Rudiments  to  Per- 
feflion  ?  Do  we  .not  fee  how  gradual  Improve¬ 
ment  hath  been  in  every  Nation  ?  That  Arts 
and  Sciences  have  always  had  their  Infancy  and 
Manhood  as  it  were,  no  lefs  than  the  human 
Race  ;  weak  and  rude  at  their  firfi:  Dawning, 
they  received  Strength  and  Growth  by  Degrees, 
and  at  laft  arofe  to  Maturity.  Doth  not  this 
Obfervation  evince,  beyond  Controverfy,  the 
Ufefulnefs  of  Imitation  ?  Men  affift  each  other. 
Some  lucky  Hit,  or  happy  inventive  Genius, 
opens  the  right  Source ;  others,  following  his 
Steps,  colled;  and  guide  the  Waters  in  proper 
Channels.  For  fuch  are  the  Weaknefs  and 
Indolence  of  Man,  fo  limited  are  his  Talents, 
fo  many  the  Accidents  to .  which  he  is  liable, 
and  his  Life  at  the  utmoft  Ihut  up  within  fo 
riarrow  Bounds,  that  it  is  fcarcely  poffible  for 
the  fame  Perfon  to  light  upon  the  right  Vein, 

to 
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to  purfue  it  fteadily,  and  trace  it  to  its  fartheft 
Limit:  No,  this  muft  be  the  Work  of  many 
Hands,  imitating  and  improving  each  upon  the 
other,  for  the  moll:  Part  of  Generations,  la¬ 
bouring  in  Succeffion.  Whoever  perufcth  the 
Hiftory  of  Knowledge,  will  find  this  to  have 
been  the  Fadtalmoft  without  Exception.  Thp 
Temple  of  Arts,  if  we  may  fo  fpeak,  can¬ 
not  be  raifed  by  one  Perfon,  feldooi  in  one 
Age  j  Generation  after  Generation  worketh  up¬ 
on  it,  each  mounting  upon  the  Labours  of  the 
foregoing.  Nor  is  it  fo  perfect  at  this  Day, 
but  that  it  may  admit  of  Addition ;  fomewhat 
is  ftill  wanting  in  Extent  and  Ornament. 

The  Hiftory  of  the  famous  Painter  "Raphael 
affordeth  a  ftrong  Inftance  of  ufeful  Imitation. 
His  firfl:  Manner  was  like  that  of  his  Mafter  [^ ], 
dry  and  cold  :  Upon  feeii>g  fome  Paintings  of 
Leonardo  de  Vinci^  he  altered  this  Manner,  and 
gave  to  his  Figures  new  Life  and  Grace  :  But 
after  he  had  fixed  his  Abode  in  by  a 

continual  Study  of  the  beautiful  Monuments  of 
Antiquity,  of  Statues,  Coins,  and  Bas-reliefs ; 
and  more  particularly,  as  Hiftory  relates,  by 
obferving  privately  the  Stile  of  Michael  Angelo 
his  Rival,  he  opened  a  new  Way,  and  raifed 
himfelf  to  that  animated,  noble,  and  lofty 
Manner,  which  fo  glorioufly  diftinguifheth  his 
lateft  Performances. 

It  is  urged,  in  Oppofitlon  to  what  hath 
'been  advanced,  That  an  Original  is  much 
more  valuable  than  any  Copy ;  that  Nature 

I  is 

[a]  Pietro  Peru  cinq. 
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“  is  the  beft  Guide ;  that  Men  fliould  refign 
themfelves  to  her  only:  Whereas  Imitation 
cramps  and  confines  them  in  the  Trammels 
‘‘  of  Authority  and  Example.” 

This  is  partly  true,  ‘‘Nature  is  the  beft 
Guide  But  will  every  Man,  left  to  himfelf, 
follow  her  as  far  as  Ihe  can  lead  him  ?  Is  flie 
not  to  be  condudted  by  Art?  And  how  may 
this  x4rt  be  fo  well  acquired,  as  by  judicious 
Imitation  ?  But  to  come  clofer  to  the  Point. 

First,  An  excellent  Original,-  one  who  by 
the  mere  Force  of  his  own  Abilities  hath  ft  ruck 
out  every  Thing  from  himfelf,  is  exceedingly 
rare.  Look  back  through  the  whole  Annals 
of  Time,  how  few,  how  very  few  are  there, 
who  have  in  this  Manner  wrought  out  from 
their  own  unborrowed  Stock,  and  finiftied, 
any  great  Invention  ?  Some  rare  and  happy 
Spirits  there  may  have  been,  who  by  their  own 
Vigour  have  taken  Flight,  and  foared  aloft ; 
who,  imitating  none,  are  alfo  inimitable.  But 
from  fuch  exceedingly  few  Inftances,  no  Con- 
clufion  can  be  drawn  ;  we  cannot  reafon  from 
them  to  the  Generality  of  Mankind. 

Secondly,  Even  thefe  few  Originals  muft 
be  imperfed:,  and  Inftrudion  and  Example 
would  have  been  ufeful  to  them  :  Such  is  the 
Condition  of  frail  Mortality.  Invention  is  one 
of  the  rareft  Gifts  of  Heaven,  and  the  moft  li¬ 
able,  without  great  Care,  to  betray  into  Faults. 
No  Writer  feemeth  to  have  a  better  Title  to 
tliis  fingular  Charader  of  original  Genius,  than 
our  Sbdkefpcar.  What  Richnefs  of  Imagina¬ 
tion  ! 
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tion !  What  Loftineft  of  Thought !  What 
amazing  Command  of  the  Paffions  !  Yet  how 
totally  different  is  he  from  every  other  Writer  ? 
There  is  fcarcely  a  Line  of  his  that  doth  not 
bear  impreffed  his  peculiar  Genius.  In  Tra¬ 
gedy  and  in  Comedy  he  is  alike  new,  as  un¬ 
common  in  his  Vein  of  free  and  flowing  Hu¬ 
mour,  as  in  the  higheft  Soarings  of  Imagina¬ 
tion.  Accordingly,  he  reigns  over  us  with 
equal  Power  in  both  Extremes ;  throws  us  in¬ 
to  Fits  of  Laughter,  or  calls  from  our  Eyes 
Streams  of  Tears.  Notwithftanding  which, 
we  cannot  but  fee  and  acknowledge  his  flrange 
Inequality.  It  is  impoffible  not  to  be  difpleafed 
with  the  Irregularity  of  even  his  befl  Pieces, 
with  the  Falfhood  of  his  Thoughts,  and  the 
Afteftation  and  Obfcurity  of  his  Stile  ^  Faults 
which,  though  they  fhould  not  leflfen  our  Ad¬ 
miration,  yet  take  away  from  the  Delight  we 
Should  otherwife  have  in  reading,  or  feeing  his 
Pieces  reprefented  j  which,  if  he  had  been  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  good  Models  of  Antiquity, 
he  would  undoubtedly  have  avoided :  And,  ia 
that  Cafe,  would  probably  have  carried  drama- 
tick  Poefy  to  a  Height  of  Excellence  yet  un¬ 
known. 

Give  me  Leave  to  add  an  Inftance  in  a  Sifter- 
Art.  In  Painting,  the  Title  of  Original  is  with 
great  Juftice  given  to  Correggio:  who  poor, 
without  any  Inftrudtor,  having  never  even  feea 
a  good  Pifture,  attained  to  great  Eminence. 
Carried  on  by  a  Happinefs  of  Nature  altogether 
without  Example,  tor  Grace  and  Delicacy  of 

I  2  Pencil 
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Pencil  he  vyed  with,  if  notfurpafled,  thefore- 
moft.  But  Criticks  obfcrve  him  to  be  alfo 
ftrangely  unequal,  to  fail  mightily  in  Compofi- 
tion  and  Delign :  Why  ?  Principally,  becaufe 
he  had  not  the  Advantage  of  great  Models  to 
confult  and  copy  from* 

Thus  it  appears  evident,  that  Imitation  is  in 
fome  Meafure  neceflary,  is  at  lead:  very  ufefuL 
Experience  tells  us,  that  all  thofe  who  have  ex¬ 
celled  in  Arts  did  imitate  ;  and  Reafon  alfureth 
us,  that  it  is  beyond  the  Power  of  human  Na¬ 
ture  to  arrive  at  Perfedlion  without  its  Aflift- 
ance.  I  acknowledge  at  the  fame  Time^  that 
it  may  likewife  hurt,  and  that  it  hath  mifled, 
as  well  as  fet  right.  But  we  are  not  therefore 
to  rejedt  it;  we  are  to  regulate.  To  which 
Purpofe,  Rules  may  be  delivered  worthy  of 
Attention. 

Ei  RST,  Propofe  to  yourfelves  the  bed  Pat- 
tern  for  Imitation.”  This  is  fo  plain,  that 
it  Ihould  feem  needlefs  to  mention  it,  if  Men 
did  not  very  often  negled,  or  tranfgrefs  it.  We 
daily  fee  Perfons  chufing  the  Manner  of  Ovid 
and  Seneca^  rather  than  that  of  Vhgil  and  Sal- 
hiji ;  and  it  is  manifed:,  in  the  Works  of  a  great 
Tragick  Poet  (b)^  that  he  preferred  the  Phar- 
falia  as  a  Pattern,  before  the  Eneid.  For  which 
prepofterous  Choice  we  may  adign  two  Caufesi 
Either  they  want  Difcernment,  and  ap¬ 
prove  the  worfe ;  or  they  find  this  more  attain¬ 
able.  It  is  therefore  requifite,  fird:  to  ac-* 
quire  and  eftablidi  a  good  Judgment.”  Ge¬ 
nius^ 

[b]  GoaNEiLi.E> 
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nius,  the  Groundwork  of  the  Whole,  is  in¬ 
deed  the  Gift  of  Nature ;  but  where  there  is 
any  Ray  thereof,  Attention  and  Study  will 
ftrengthen  and  brighten  it. 

Next,  “  Seeing  thus  what  is  good,  aim  at 
that,  or  write  not  at  all.’'  Chufe  your  Mo¬ 
dels  like  your  Company,  the  beft  ;  Acquaint¬ 
ance  will  bring  on  a  Likenefs.. 

The  proper  Limitation  of  this  Rule,  pro- 
duceth  a  fecond  :  Among  thefe  Good,  fome 
may  be  more  fuitable  to  your  Nature  than 
others.  Seledt  thefe." 

Men  differ  widely  in  their  Difpofitions  and 
Talents.  We  know  that  they  are  often  forced 
into  Oppofition  with  thefe,  and  may  acquit 
themfelves  indifferently  well  in  UndertakingvS 
for  which  Nature  had  not  defigned  them  ;  but 
it  is  p^ft  Doubt,  that  he  will  go  on  with  much 
greater  Speed,  and  proceed  farther,  who  fol¬ 
io  weth  the  Impulfe  and  Direftion  of  Nature. 

You  fhould  conduct  yourfelf,  as  a  fkilful 
Defigner  doth  an  Improvement ;  who  attempts 
not  to  force  the  Ground  to  a  fixed  preconceived 
Plan,  though  it  be  abfoluteiy  the  beft,  but  ra¬ 
ther  conforms  his  Plan  to  the  Ground,  confults 
Nature  in  the  Difpofition  of  his  Trees,  the 
Opening  of  his  Profpefts,  and  the  Manage¬ 
ment  of  his  Water.  Thus,  becaufe  an  Author 
is  good,  you  fhould  not  therefore,  although  it 
were  poffible,  compel  yourfelf  to  take  his  Ply : 
The  prudent  Method  is,  to  chufe  out  for  your 
Model  one  as  nearly  as  you  can  conformable  to 
your  own  Genius,  although  lefs  excellent. 

Where 
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Where  you  fall  fliort  in  your  Plan,  you  will 
abundantly  compenfate  for  it,  by  great  Supe¬ 
riority  in  the  Execution. 

A  THIRD  Caution  is,  Beware  of  imitate- 
ing  even  fuch,  too  clofely,’’  or  in  the  Poet's 
Words, 

Ne  dejilias  imitator  in  ArBum.  Hor. 

By  fo  doing,  you  cramp  your  own  Genius  5 
you  fetter  it  in  fuch  Manner,  that  you  cannot 
exert  your  Talents :  He,  that  labours  to  tread 
exadtly  in  the  Steps  of  one  going  before  him, 
muft  move  with  Pain  and  Aukwardnefs :  And 
by  this  Difference  it  is,  that  almofh  the  beft  Co¬ 
pies  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  Original ; 
bv  an  Air  of  Stiffnefs :  the  Pencil  is  not  free. 
Besides,  the  Merit  of  a  Copy,  fuppofe  it  in 
other  Refpedts  equal,  falleth  far  fhort  of  the 
Merit  of  an  Original,  You  ought  therefore  fo 
to  imitate,  as  to  be  like,  not  the  fame. 

You  cannot  learn  better  to  condudl  yourfelf 
herein,  than  by  obferving,  how  the  Roman  Po^ 
et  and  Orator  imitated  the  Greek.  They  are 
far  from  copying  fervilely  :  Whatever  they  take 
from  the  others,  by  mixing  with  it  fomewhat 
of  their  own,  by  giving  the  Whole  a  new 
Turn,  or  applying  it  in  a  new  Way,  they 
make  their  own.  Oftentimes  the  Ground  is 
the  fame,  but  tlie  Figures  are  different,  or  dif- 
pofcd  fo  differently,  that  the  Whole  feems  new. 
They  frequently  indeed  follow  the  others  ;  yet 
often  depart  from  their  Track,  and  ftrike  out 
unbeaten  Paths,  not  lefs  pleafmg.  They  are 
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for  the  moft  Part  on  the  fame  Line  with  their 
Leaders,  and  from  Imitators  become  Rivals. 
The  Roman^  in  his  [c^  Panegyrick  on  Cafar^ 
and  his  Countryman,  in  the  Epifode  of  Dido^ 
appear  with  as  much  Advantage,  as  in  any 
other  Part  of  their  Works ;  yet  in  neither  of 
thefe  had  they  their  Guides  to  point  out  the 
Way.  He  only  can  be  an  excellent  Inaitator, 
who  may  be  a  good  Original. 

Th  IS  leads  to  a  fourth  Rule.  Be  very 
cautious  how  you  confine  yourfelf  to  the 
Imitation  of  one,”  In  that  Cafe  you  can 
fcarcely  avoid  too  clofe  a  Refemblance. 

At  the  Revival  of  Letters  in  Europe^  this 
was  the  reigning  Miftakc  :  All  Writers  of  Re¬ 
putation  aft'edled  to  imitate  No  Period 

could  be  endured  that  had  not  the  Cadence  of 
his ;  no  Thought  could  pleafe,  that  was  not  in 
his  Manner  5  nor  Word  be  admitted,  that 
wanted  the  Sanction  of  his  Authority. 
mus  ridicules  this  fupcrftitious  Excefs  of  Fond- 
nefs  with  much  Humour  and  good  Senfe,  in  a 
Dialogue  intitled.  The  Ciceronian  :  But  it  is  hard 
to  keep  the  Mean ;  he  ran  into  the  other  Ex- 
tream,  and  is  charged  with  a  faulty  Negligence 
in  Language  {d). 

In 


V]  Oration  for  Marcellus. 

y]  Our  Countryman  his  Cotemporary,  though 

excelling  in  Stile,  was  alfo  unrcafonably  prejudiced  from 
the  fame  Caufe,  againft  Cicero  ;  for  it  is  related  of  him, 
>hat  he  could  not  approve  of  Cicero* s  Diction,  nor  hear 
him  read  without  Wearinefs,  Ciceronis  di^lionem  nunquam 
p  robare  poiuitp  nec /me  fajlidio  cmdire, 

Gardiner!  Epiflol.  ad  Chek. 
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In  Truths  nothing  is  more  likely  to  make 
one  ridiculous,  than  fuch  a  confined  Imitation. 
In  Drefs  and  Behaviour  it  is  prudent  to  follow 
the  beft-bred  and  moft  polite  Perfon ;  but  if 
you  fhpuld  carry  this  fo  far  as  to  affedt  every 
Motion  and  Gefture,  to  fpeak  in  the  fame 
Tone,  to  fmile  and  look  in  the  fame  Way,  with 
every  minute  Peculiarity  which  you  obferve  in 
him,  muft  you  not  expofe  yourfelf  to  Ridicule 
and  Laughter  ?  In  outward  Deportment  there 
is  a  general  Grace  which  becometh  all,  and 
every  one  fhould  aim  at  it  ^  but  there  are  innu¬ 
merable  fmall  Things,  the  Graces  only  of  In¬ 
dividuals,  which  are  fixed  to  them,  and  cannot 
be  transferred,  at  lead:  not  fo  as  to  pleafe  in  an¬ 
other.  Thus  it  is  in  Productions  of  the  Mind: 
Bind  yourfelf  down  to  the  Imitation  of  one,  all 
will  fee  and  laugh  at  the  aukward  Refem- 
blance. 

You  ihould  therefore  give  yourfelf  a  larger 
Scope.  As  there  are  many  good  Writers,  fo 
far  as  your  natural  Talents  will  allow,  chufe 
out  of  all.  By  Ikilfully  mixing  and  molding 
them  together,  you  make  fomething  that  is 
new  and  your  own  :  As  in  the  burning  of  a 
rich  Grecian  City,  the  Confufion  of  the  various 
Metals  which  had  been  melted,  and  had  run 
together,  gave  Rife  to  a  new  and  much  valued 
one,  named  from  the  Place  of  its  Origin,  Co^ 
rinthian  Brafs, 

Men  with  learned  Envy  may  toil  to  trace  out 
your  feveral  Originals,  as  they  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  do  by  Virgil  and  Horace  5  but  none 

regard 
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regard  them.  Such  Imitation  is  ever  Original : 
Like  the  Sun’s  Light,  it  is  uniform  and  beauti¬ 
ful.  A  natural  Philofopher  may  come  with  his 
Prifm,  and  feparate  and  decompound  it  into 
various-coloured  Rays  ;  but  ftill  it  remaineth 
to  every  Eye  one  limple,  equal,  unmixed  Splen¬ 
dor  ;  or,  to  ufe  the  common  but  apt  Allulion 
of  the  Poet, 

Floriferis  ut  apes  in  faltibus  omnia  libant. 

You  fhould,  like  Bees,  fly  from  Flower  to 
Flower,  extrafting  the  Juices  fitted:  to  be  turn¬ 
ed  into  Honey.  The  feverefl:  Criticks  allow 
fuch  amiable  Plundering. 

It  is  true,  you  may  not  equal  the  Merit  of 
any  of  your  Models  ;  but  you  acquire  a  new, 
and  become  yourfelf  an  Original.  Thus  Cri¬ 
ticks  in  Painting  fay,  \X\2XAnnibal  Carraccio  en¬ 
deavoured  to  unite  in  himfelf  the  Merit  of  both, 
Roman  and  Venetian  Schools,  to  join  the  Grace 
and  Accuracy  of  Raphael  to  the  Colouring  of 
Titian ;  by  which  Means,  although  equal  to 
neither,  he  yet  became  himfelf  an  Original, 
and  worthy  of  Imitation. 

A  FIFTH  Rule  is  -y  Have  Regard  to  partl- 
cular  Circumfliances  of  Time,  Place  andOc- 
‘‘  cafion.” 

The  different  Genius  of  Countries,  but 
much  more  the  Changes  which  have  been  made 
in  Religion,  Manners,  and  Cuftoms,  render  it 
neceffary  in  thofe  who  write  or  fpeak  in  Pub- 
lick,  to  vary  from  the  antient  Patterns  in  many 
Things.  Who  doth  not  feel  fomewhat  of  In¬ 
dignation, 
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dignation,  at  hearing  a  [d*]  Cardinal  in  a  famous 
Hiftory,  inftead  of  mentioning  the  Providence 
of  Godj  introduce  the  claffical  Pagan  Exprel- 
fion  of  Dii  Immortales  ?  In  the  fame  Manner 
Sannazarius^  in  a  [y'J  Poem  upon  the  Birth  of 
cur  Saviour,  hath  brought  in  Heathen  Divi¬ 
nities  as  Adtors  ;  an  Abfurdity,  which  the  Ele¬ 
gance  of  his  Verfe  cannot  atone  for.  And 
Michael  Angelo  hath  erred  in  the  fame  Way, 
reprefenting  Chat'on  with  his  Ferryboat  in  the 
[^]  moft  awful  Tranfadtion  which  the  Chriftian 
Faith  hath  difclofed. 

Imitating  the  Antients,  therefore,  retain 
what  is  common  in  Eloquence  :  fuit  Particu- 
lars  to  your  Occafion  and  Circumftances.  He 
is  not  a  Demofthenes^  who  can  copy  with  the 
utmoft  Exaftnefs  any,  even  the  moft  fhining 
PalTage  in  his  Orations  ;  but  He  is,  who  can 
fpeak  or  write  as  Demojlhenes  would  have  done 
in  a  parallel  Conjunddure.  A  Chriftian,  who  is 
about  to  explain  a  Point  of  Religion  or  Mora¬ 
lity,  muft  exprefs  himfelf  in  a  very  different 
Manner  from  a  Heathen  Orator  ;  neither  can 
a  Difeourfe  delivered  to  a  learned  Audience, 
ferve  as  an  exadl  Model  for  one  that  is  addrelTed 
wholly  to  the  Vulgar  and  Illiterate :  You  can¬ 
not  harangue  in  the  Britijh  Parliament,  as  a 
Tribune  did  in  the  Affembly  of  the  Roman 

People. 


'/]  In  his  Hiftory  of  Venice^ 

De  partu  Firginis;  in  which  Poem,  Proteus  is  in¬ 
troduced,  in  a  prophetick  Speech  giving  an  Abflraft  of  our 
Saviour’s  Hiftory. 

Pifture  of  the  Refurreftion^ 
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People.  There  is  not  any  Thing  of  greater 
Moment  than  this  Caution.  The  pnrelt  Stile, 
the  fineft  Imagination,  the  beft  dafflcal  Imita¬ 
tion,  is  of  little  or  no  Value,  unlefs  employed 
in  fuch  Manner  as  to  fuit  the  Occafion.  This 
Care  is  like  Diferetion  in  common  Life,  the 
Want  of  which  renders  the  mofl  fliining  Ta¬ 
lents  ufelefs,  or  even  hurtful. 

Lastly,  The  moft  judicious  Imitation  is 

not  alone  fufficient.”  A  meer  Imitator  is  but 
a  low  Charafter.  It  was  remarkable  of  a 
[/6]  well-known  Aftor  in  the  Reign  of  Qj^en 
Anne^  that  he  had  fuch  Power  of  mimicking, 
as  to  counterfeit  the  Voice  and  Pronunciation 
of  any,  even  the  beft  Player,  fo  perfectly,  that 
no  Hearer  could  diftinguifh  the  Copy  from  the 
Original  ;  and  yet  this  Man,  fo  happy  in  his 
aftumed  Charafter,  was  in  his  real  one  but  a 
Player  of  middle  Rank.  It  is  not  enough,  that 
you  can  imitate  well  the  beft  Writer;  youmuft 
like  wife  add  fomewhat  of  your  own.  Nothing 
is  more  rare  than  a  perfeftly-original  good 
Genius  ;  yet  fome  Degree  of  Invention  is  not 
uncommon,  and  it  is  expefted  in  every  new 
Work. 

Imitation  is  Indeed  neceflary  and  fuffi- 
clent,  while  you  are  a  Learner,  to  inftruft  and 
put  you  into  a  right  Method ;  If  you  would 
let  up  for  yourfelf,  you  muft  have  belidc  fome 
Stock  of  your  own.  Hitherto  you  have  fub- 
lifted  by  the  Help  and  Bounty  of  others ;  you 
are  now  fledged,  Ihould  leave  the  Support  and 

Track 
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Track  of  the  Parent- Birds,  if  I  may  fofpeak, 
truft  to  your  own  Wings,  and  foar  alone. 

Indeed  the  Perfedtion  of  Imitation  confift- 
cth  herein  ;  not  in  borrowing  the  Defigns  and 
Words  of  the  Antients,  which,  if  done  with 
Difcretion,  is  not  only  allowable,  but  generally 
pleafing ;  but  in  acquiring  their  Air  and  Man¬ 
ner,  in  a  B^efemblarjce  of  their  Purity,  Life, 
and  Elevation.  Let  the  Materials  be  as  much 
as  you  can  your  own  ;  but  endeavour  to  poflefs 
yourfelf  of  their  Skill  in  putting  them  toge¬ 
ther^  and  in  finilhing  j  fo  that  your  Work  may 
in  Evennefs,  Solidity,  and  Luftre,  refemble  the 
Mafter-pieces  which  they  have  left  behind 
them. 

He  who  takes  the  Whole,  is  rather  a  Pla¬ 
giary  than  an  Imitator  :  But  he  who,  rich  in  a 
Fund  of  his  own,  adds  to  it  by  difcreetly  bor¬ 
rowing  from  the  Antients,  transferring  into  his 
Performance  their  Skill  and  Spirit,  and  make- 
ing  one  regular  uniform  Work,  is  truly  an 
Imitator,  and  may  be  allowed  to  have  the  Praife 
of  an  Original. 

I  have  purpofely  avoided,  in  thisLedure,  the 
Mention  of  imitating  modern  Writers.  In  the 
fame  Language  it  is  fcarcely  to  be  ventured  up¬ 
on  -y  and,  indeed,  is  not  to  be  attempted  with¬ 
out  very  great  Caution  in  any.  The  Writings 
of  the  Antients  are  confidered,  by  common 
Confent,  as  a  kind  of  publick  Magazine,  to 
which  Authors  of  all  Nations  may  repair,  and 
take  from  thence  what  Materials  they  want. 
If  they  have  Skill  enough  to  work  them  up 
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well,  they  are  deemed  the  Property  of  the 
Workmen  :  But  every.  Compofition  of  a  Mo¬ 
dern  is  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Author 
alone,  which  no  other  can  with  Honour  in¬ 
vade. 
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Lecture  the  Eighth. 

Concerning  Eloquence^  as  it  addrejfeth  itfelf  to 

Reason. 

^  I  ^HE  Order  laid  down  in  the  Beginning 

J|  requireth,  that  I  fhould  now  proceed, 
to  confider  Eloquence,  as  it  addreffeth  itfelf  to 
Reason. 

Some  wife  and  thinking  Men,  among  whom 
I  find  Mr.  Lock^  have  been  of  Opinion,  that 
the  Study  of  Eloquence  ought  to  be  difcouraged, 
as  being  the  Art  of  deceiving  agreeably.  In 
which  Cenfure,  they  have  manifeftly  miftaken 
for  the  Art,  the  Abufe  of  the  Art.  She  fur- 
niflieth  Arms  for  the  Defence  of  Truth  only ; 
if  any  bred  up  in  her  Schools  have  employed 
thefe  in  the  Service  of  Fallhood,  their’s,  not 
her's,  is  the  Reproach  \  they  are  not  her  Sons, 
bu^'  Deferters  from  her.  Eloquence,  faith  Lord 
Bacon  [/^],  is  inferior  to  Wifdom  in  Excellence, 
yet  fuperior  in  common  Ufe.  Thus  the  wife 
Man  faith,  "The  wife  in  Heart  Jlmll  be  called pru^ 
dent ;  and  the  Sweetnefs  of  the  Lips  increafetb 
Learning  [b] ;  fignifying,  that  Profoundnefs  of 
V/ifdom  will  help  a  Man  to  a  Name  or  Admi¬ 
ration  5 

f^]  In  the  Advancement  of  Learning. 
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ration  ;  but  that  it  is  Eloquence,  which  pre- 
vaileth  in  aftive  Life. 

Let  us  then  confider  Eloquence  In  this  Light, 
in  her  genuine  State,  as  the  Handmaid  of 
Truth. 

The  firft  great  End  which  fhould  be  pro- 
pofed  by  all  Speakers,  to  which  every  other 
fhould  be  fubordinate,  is  to  Convince. 

From  whence  it  appears,  that  every  Man, 
who  feeketh  to  excell  in  Eloquence,  fhould 
make  it  his  earlieft  and  principal  Care,  to 
ftrengthen  and  improve  his  reafoning  Faculty. 
He  muff  acquire  Sagacity  in  dlfcovering  Argu¬ 
ments,  and  Skill  in  ranging  them  to  the  beft 
Advantage. 

The  former  of  thefe.  Sagacity^  is  indeed  the 
Gift  of  Nature:  Yet  we  know  from  Expe¬ 
rience,  that  it  may  be  much  bettered  by  Study 
and  Exercife  :  Although  we  cannot  beflow 
Sight  to  a  Mind  altogether  deftitute  of  it ;  yet 
Art  can  fupply  Helps  to  its  Faculty  of  feeing, 
can  ftrengthen  it  where  weak,  and  quicken  it 
where  dim. 

With  Refpedl  to  this  Operation  It  is,  that 
the  fame  [c]  Lord  Bacon  obferves,  Rhetorick 
to  be  defective ;  that  one  Branch  is  almoft  whole- 
ly  wanting,  namely,  the  ‘Topical  Bart:  By 
which  is  meant,  a  Number  of  Obfervations  on 
all  common  Heads,  digefted  into  convenient 
Order ;  which  fhould  be  ever  ready  at  Hand, 
that  the  Orator  may  have  Recourfe  to  them  j 
and  draw  from  them,  as  from  a  general  Store, 

Materials 
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Materials  on  all  Occafions.  The  Antients  were 
fenfible  of  the  Ufefulnefs  of  fuch  Colledions ; 
and  many  among  them  laboured  much  in  com- 
pleating  this  Part  of  Rhetorick,  although  little 
of  that  Kind  is  now  extant :  But  the  Defign, 
we  find  recommended  by  the  Approbation  and 
Pradice  of  the  greatefl:  Perfons  amongft  them. 
There  remain  many  Precepts  to  this  Purpofe  in 
the  Works  of  Cicero  2iVidi.^intilian  :  And  De- 
moflhejies  is  faid  to  have  prepared  Forms,  parti¬ 
cularly  of  Exordiums,  on  all  Occafions ;  it  be¬ 
ing  the  moft  difficult  Thing  in  an  extemporary 
Speech  to  begin  well,  and  the  Part  in  which  a 
Miflake  is  the  moft  dangerous. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Moderns  have  not  only 
negleded,  but  defpifed  this  whole  Matter ;  it 
feems  not  with  good  Caufe.  And  the  ill  EflTed 
of  fuch  Contempt  appeareth  in  unpremeditated 
Difcourfes;  where  you  often  perceive  the  Speak¬ 
er  at  a  Lofs  for  Matter,  beating  about,  and  lead- 
ing  you  round  and  round ;  when  he  has  ftarted 
any  Thing,  purfuing  it  on  to  irkfome  Prolixity : 
Then,  if  I  may  fo  ipeak,  again  at  a  Fault ;  fill¬ 
ing  up  the  Interval  of  Argument  with  tedious 
Expletives,  or  unmeaning  Digreflions.  One 
good  Way  of  avoiding  which  Inconveniency,  it 
feems,  would  be,  the  Imitation  of  the  Pru¬ 
dence  and  Induftry  of  the  antient  Orators  in 
this  Article,  who  had  thefe  Topicks  alv/ays  at 
Hand ;  Fountains  as  it  were,  continually  full, 
from  which  they  drew  the  Streams  of  Elo- 
g^uence,  with  Eafe  and  Qificknefs, 
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From  the  Principle  laid  down,  That  the 
great  End  of  Eloquence  is  to  convince;  it  fol¬ 
lows  alfo,  That  the  Orator  fhould  be  early  ini¬ 
tiated  and  carefully  inftrufted  in  thofe  Sciences, 
which  ftrengthen  and  dired:  Reafon,  by  Rules 
and  Exercife.  Such  profeffedly  is  Logick. 

[^]  ARISTOTLE  informeth  us,  that  the 
Arguments  ufed  by  the  Logician  are  chiefly, 
Syllogifm  and  Indudlon ;  and  that  thofe  of  the 
Orator  anfwering  to  them,  are  Enthymem  and 
Example  :  The  Relation  between  which,  their 
Difference,  the  Force  and  proper  Ufe  of  each, 
he  deduceth  at  large,  with  much  Subtilty  and 
Solidity. 

Without  entering  Into  this  nice  detail,  it 
is  ealy  to  fee,  why  thefe  latter  are  more  fit  than 
the  others,  for  the  Orator.  The  Form  of  Syl¬ 
logifm  continually  recurring,  would  be  dry  and 
difgufting.  Befides,  two  Propofitions  give  the 
Senfe  of  the  Whole,  the  Mind  of  the  Hearer 
always  fupplying  the  other,  which  therefore  it 
is  better  for  the  Speaker  to  fupprefs.  Again, 
Indudion  or  an  Enumeration  of  Particulars  tire- 
eth  out  both  Attention  and  Memory :  Example 
hath  the  Evidence  of  Experience  and  Charm  of 
Novelty  to  recommend  it  3  at  once  proves  and 
entertains. 

Notwithstanding,  In  the  Ufe  of  both. 
Caution  is  needful.  A  continued  Chain  of 
Enthymems  hath  an  ill  Effed,  and  is  by  no 
Means  fuited  to  a  popular  Audience. 

It 
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It  keepeth  the  Attention  on  a  perpetual 
Stretch :  It  becometh  too  fubtle  and  thorny, 
from  whence  hard  and  obfcure  :  And  by  its 
abrupt  Concifenefs,  breaketh  the  fmooth  Cur¬ 
rent  and  Flow  of  Difcourfe. 

Again,  as  Examples,  ftriftly  fpeaking,  are 
rather  Illuftrations  and  Prefumptions,  than 
Proofs ;  a  Frequency  of  them  enfeebleth  your 
Reafoning,  caufeth  a  Sufpicion  of  Fallacy, 
draweth  out  into  immoderate  Length  :  Inftead 
of  proving,  at  firfi:  they  entertain  >  next  tire ;  at 
laft  neither  prove  nor  entertain. 

Which Confideration  furnilheth  thefe Rules ; 

That  Examples  fliould  be  always  perti- 

nent. 

“  They  ought  to  be  fliort. 

As  little  trite  as  poffible. 

Yet  drawn  from  known  Perfons  or 
Things.'’ 

Farther.  Y our  Difcourfe  however  ftriftly 
Argumentative,  fliould  be  at  proper  Intervals 
unfolded  and  opened  out  from  the  Clofenefs  of 
Enthymem,  into  more  eafy  and  ample  Proper-- 
tions,  that  the  Mind  may  have  fome  Place  of 
paufing,  where  it  fliould  reft  and  unbend  itfelf 
A  very  rapid  Stream,  in  order  to  pleafe  in  Prof- 
peeft,  fliould  have  certain  ample  Spaces,  into 
which  it  diffufeth  itfelf  with  gentler  Motion, 
that  the  Eye  may  have  whereon  to  repofe  itfelf 
agreeably. 

Thus  it  appeareth  without  Controverfy,  that 
Logick  is  a  neceflary  Preparative  to  Eloquence. 
It  may  furiiifli  Helps  in  the  Invention  of  Argu¬ 
ments, 
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ments,  and  is  certainly  ufeful  in  the  fecond  Ar¬ 
ticle,  in  the  Arrangement  of  them.  But  the 
Science  which  feems  moft  conducive  to  inftrudt 
an  Orator  in  the  Art  of  Reafoning,  is  Geometry* 

It  proceedeth  ufually  from  the  moft  fimple 
Elements  to  thofe  which  are  lefs  known,  and  fo 
leadeth  by  the  Hand  to  the  remoteft  Truths : 
Or  equally  regular  in  defcending,  beginneth 
with  what  is  general,  and  condudleth  you  from 
thence  to  particular  Truths ;  both  which  cor- 
refpond  with  the  natural  Progrefs  of  the  Mind, 
either  in  difcovering  Truth,  or  in  the  commu¬ 
nicating  it  when  found,  to  others ;  and  are 
therefore  ufeful  and  agreeable  ;  this  latter  efpe- 
cially,  as  more  fuited  to  the  End  propofed  by 
the  Orator, — Inftruftion. 

Having  afce^tained  one  Truth,  Geometry 
proceedeth  to  build  upon  it  another,  on  which 
it  raifeth  the  fubfequent,  fo  that  the  whole  Pile 
becomes  firm  and  unmoveable.  It  is  more  ef- 
pecially  beneficial  to  the  Orator,  as  it  demand- 
eth  and  introduceth  anHabit  of  Attention  in  each 
Step,  {hutting  out  every  Thing  foreign  from  the 
Purpofe  with  inexorable  Severity;  by  which 
Means  it  preferveth  from  all  needlefs  Digref- 
lion,  from  wandering  and  multiplying  fuperflu- 
ous  Words,  Faults  exceedingly  frequent,  and 
with  Difficulty  avoided. 

For  thefe  Reafons,  the  Study  of  this  excel¬ 
lent  Science  never  can  be  too  earneftly  recom¬ 
mended  to  all  young;  Perfons,  who  would  attain 
to  a  rational  manly  Eloquence. 

K  2 
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Logick  may  give  Acutenefs  and  Subtilty  j 
but  from  Geometry  it  is,  that  you  are  to  feek 
for  Clearnefs,  Strength,  and  Precifion. 

It  is  however  material  to  be  obferved,  that 
this  is  indeed  the  bed:  Foundation,  not  the 
Whole  of  Eloquence ;  the  Method  of  the  Ora¬ 
tor  differeth  in  many  Articles  from  that  of  the 
Geometrician.  He  muft  not,  like  this  latter, 
require  Demonftration  in  every  Step,  becaufe 
his  Subjeft  rarely  can  admit  of  it.  He  muft  not 
extend  his  Chain  of  Reafoning  to  a  veiy  great 
Number  of  Links,  left  the  Hearer  fhould  not  be 
able  to  bear  in  Mind,  or  recollect  them.  He 
muft  not  confine  himfelf  to  the  direft  Line  of 
clofe  Argument,  but  take  in  greater  Scope  ;  he 
muft  eather  in  Circumftances,  colleft  Proba- 
bilities  \  and  from  the  Union  and  Combination 
of  thefe,  form  an  aggregated  Argument,  Other 
Differences  there  are,  fuch  as  the  Neceffity  of 
repeating,  of  enlarging  upon  what  hath  been 
'faid,  and  of  prefenting  it  in  different  Lights,  in 
order  to  imprefs  it  on  the  Mind ;  that  alfo  of 
illuftrating,  varying,  and  adorning,  forbidden  by 
the  Aufterity  of  Science ;  of  which  we  flrall 
halve  Occafion  to  treat  more  fully  hereafter : — 
‘The  Foundation  is  principally  to  be  infifted  on, 
—  “  You  can  fcarcely  raife  Eloquence  on  any 
firm  Bafis,  except  that  of  Geometrical  Know- 
ledge.’' 

Experience  it  is  true  appeareth  fometimes 
to  contradift  this  Pofition.  Ye  can  name  to 
me  perhaps  Perfons,  who  excel  in  folid  Elo¬ 
quence,  yet  are  deftitute  of  all  Geometrical 

Science. 
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Science.  I  difpute  not  the  Faft.  But  thefe 
Perfons  will  be  found  to  have  from  Nature, 
what  is  here  recommended  as  the  Efteft  of  Art. 
Every  Kind  of  Science  was  meant  for  the  Affift- 
ance  of  Nature  j  v/here  this  latter  hath  been 
exceedingly  bountiful,  the  Affiftance  is  needlefs: 
But  fuch  Inftances  arc  rare,  and  difprove  not  the 
general  Ufefulnefs  of  Science. 

Nay,  I  am  perfwaded,  that  if  we  examine 
into  fuch  Inftances  of  this  Kind  as  we  are 
acquainted  with,  we  ftiall  find  the  fore¬ 
going  Remark  confirmed  by  them :  They 
are  natural  Geometers.  The  Truth  is,  Nature 
where  excellent,  may  be  ftill  improved  by  the 
Help  of  this  Science ;  and  where  defedtive,  may 
be  fupplied  with  what  i»  wanting,  and  perfedled. 

Upon  the  Whole,  I  think  it  may  be  laid 
down  as  an  univerfal  Rule  in  the  Point,  That 
in  laying  the  Plan  of  what  you  are  to  fay,  and 
in  felefting  your  Materials,  you  fliould  arrange 
all  at  firft  in  a  Geometrical  Method ;  by  which 
Means  you  will  fee  the  juft  Value,  the  Force 
and  Connexion  of  each  Argument :  Afterwards, 
if  you  think  it  expedient,  in  order  to  win  the 
Attention  of  the  Hearers,  to  add  any  Ornament, 
you  may  be  at  leaft  certain,  that  the  Founda¬ 
tion  is  right :  You  have  chalked  out  a  well- 
known  and  fure  Path ;  and,  if,  for  the  Sake  of 
pleafing  Profpecfts,  you  ftiould  now  and  then 
lead  your  Hearer  to  fome  Diftance  from  it,  yet 
you  may  be  certain  of  recovering  it  at  Will,  and 
af  conduriting  l^im  lafely  to  his  Journey's  End. 
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It  might  feem  fcarcely  needful  to  add,  that 
It  is  a  neceffaiy  Caution  for  all,  to  make  them- 
felves  thoroughly  acquainted  beforehand  with 
the  Subjeft  they  are  to  treat  of,  if  one  did  not 
fee  frequent  Inftances  of  Careleflhefs  in  this  Re- 
fpeft  'y  if  one  did  not  daily  hear  Perfons  even  in 
premeditated  Difcourfes,  fpeaking  fo  confufedly 
and  fuperficially  concerning  Points  they  under¬ 
take  to  explain,  that  it  is  evident,  they  had  a 
very  imperfeft  Knowledge  of  the  Things  they 
talked  about. 

Wherefore,—— Revolve  a  Subjeft  long 
in  your  Mind,  explore  it  on  all  Sides,  behold 
it  in  all  Lights.’’  Many  Advantages  arife 
from  this  Habit.  You  will  be  enabled  thereby 
to  talk  pertinently  and  properly.  You  will 
avoid  Repetitions,  which  are  fo  common  and 
tirefome.  You  will  become  qualified  to  go  to 
the  Bottom,  and  exhauft  the  Whole.  You 
will  abridge  what  you  have  to  fay,  and  by  fo 
doing  acquire  Strength  and  Solidity. 

Beside  all  which,  knowing  thus  before-hand 
the  Qi^ntity  and  Quality  of  your  Materials,  you 
will  learn  to  give  to  each  Part  its  due  Propor¬ 
tion,  not  dilating  and  extending  one  beyond  its 
proper  Length  \  which  is  the  Cafe  of  many 
Speakers,  who  are  thereby  compelled  to  Ihorteii 
and  cramp  another  Part,  it  may  be  of  much 
more  Importance,  thus  refembling  imprudent 
Managers,  who,  ignorant  of  the  State  of  their 
own  Affairs,  and  not  forecafting  their  Expence, 
fpend  in  the  Beginning  profufely,  and  are  after^ 

\vard^ 
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wards  obliged  to  employ  an  ill-judged  and  un-^ 
timely  Parlimony. 

From  hence  it  happens,  that  you  may  have 
obferved  one  Head  to  fwallow  up  almoft  a  whole 
Difcouinfe  :  And  after  having  fquandered  away 
Abundance  of  Words  on  Trifles  or  Matters 
little  related  to  his  Purpofe,  a  Speaker  comes 
with  an  ill  Grace  to  flur  over  the  main  Part,  in 
an  Apology,  becaufe  of  the  Shortnefs  of  Time, 
or  his  Unwillingnefs  to  trefpafe  on  the  Patience 
of  his  Audience  :  A  Method  of  proceeding  not 
unlike  the  common  OEconomy  of  Time  in  the 
World ;  Men  throw  away  Years  in  Idlenefs  and 
Folly  ;  yet  with  Regard  to  the  main  Bufmefs  of 
Life,  the  Attainment  of  Virtue  and  Happinefs, 
are  for  ever  complaining,  and  excufing  them- 
felves  on  Account  of  the  Shortnefs  of  their 
Lives. 

A  FARTHER  Advantage  of  this  mature  Con*^ 
fideration  of  a  Subjedl,  and  little  attended  to,  is 
this:  From  theView  of  your  whole  Scheme, you 
will  be  able  to  fix  upon  that  Method  which 
fuiteth  beft  with  your  particular  Defign ;  where¬ 
upon  in  a  great  Meafure  will  depend  the  Force 
and  Succefs  of  your  Difcourfe.  For,  although 
in  Mathematical  Reafoning,  where  the  Points 
confidered  are  abftrad:  Q^ntities,  and  ftridf 
Demonftration  is  demanded  at  every  Step,  all 
Methods  may  be  reduced  to  two  [e]  ;  yet 
greater  Latitude  is  admitted,  nay  mufl;  be  taken 
in  the  ul’ual  Topicks  of  Eloquence,  in  Points 
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of  Morals  or  Juflice,  in  Fads  and  the  common 
Bufmefs  of  Life. 

For  the  Evidence  here,  refulting  only  from 
a  Combination  of  Probabilities,  much  Skill  i$ 
requifite  in  colleding  and  ranging  Circtirnftan-r 
ces,  fo  as  beft  to  ftrengthen  each  other,  and 
when  laid  together  to  make  the  firmeft  Body, 
that  can  be  compaded  from  fuch :  Which  Me-^ 
thod  you  may  eafily  conceive  to  be  capable  of 
almoft  endlefs  Variety  5  efpecially,  if  you  add 
hereto,  that  the  Time,  Occafion,  the  Temper 
and  Difpofition  of  your  Audience  ought  alfo  to 
be  confidered,  and  fhould  have  great  Weight  in 
determining  the  Courfe  you  take.  I  lhall  en¬ 
deavour  to  explain  my  Meaning  by  a  remark-? 
able  Inftance  of  this  Skill. 


Cr£5/PiyOA^  had  propofed  a  Decree, 
that  Demojthenes  fliould  be  honoured  with  a 
Crown  of  Gold,  and  that  the  Herald  ihould 
publifh  in  the  Theatre,  that  this  Honour  wa^ 
conferred  upon  him,  on  Account  of  his  Probity 
and  Love  of  his  Country.  Efekines  accufeth 
Ctefiphon  of  having  violated  the  Laws  by  this 
Decree,  in  three  Points.  In  crowning  one  who 
had  been  a  Magiftrate,  and  had  not  as  yet  ac¬ 
cording  to  exprefs  Iniundion  of  the  Law,  laid 
before  the  People  an  Account  of  his  x4dmini- 
ftration  :  In  crowning  him  in  the  Theatre  be¬ 
fore  the  Greeks^  whereas  this  Ceremony  was 
confined  to  the  Afiembly  of  Citizens ;  And 
laftiy,  for  falfly  reprefenting  in  his  Decree  Do- 


mr^hencs 


a 


good  and  zealous  Citizen  of 


AthenSj 
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Athens-,  who  was  according  to  him,  a  wicked 
Man,  and  a  Traitor  to  his  Country, 

It  was  natural  for  DemoJibeneSy  who  ap¬ 
peared  as  Advocate  for  Ctejiphoriy  to  have  an- 
fwered  thefe  Articles  in  the  fame  Order ;  but 
obferve  how  artfully  he  varies  it.  He  beginneth 
by  removing  the  ill  Impreffion  his  Adverfary  s 
Accufation  might  have  made  on  the  Minds  of 
his  Judges ;  giving  a  full  Hiftory  of  his  own 
Life  and  Aftions,  proving  his  Innocence,  and 
dilplaying  at  large  the  Services  he  had  done  ta 
his  Country,  as  Orator,  Magiftrate,  and  Em- 
balTador.  Next;,  the  two  Articles  relating  to 
his  Magiftracy,  and  to  the  Place  of  publickly 
conferring  the  Crown,  which  were  of  lead  Con- 
fequence,  and  in  which  he  was  weakeft,  (for 
the  Letter  of  the  Law  feems  to  have  been  rather 
againft  him,)  he  crowds  into  the  Middle  \ 
where  they  were  lead:  likely  to  be  obferved ; 
and  returneth  to  his  own  Charadier  and  Aftionsj 
contrafting  with  them  the  Behaviour  of  his  Ac- 
cufer,  whofe  Treafons  and  Crimes  he  defcribeth 
with  fuch  a  Torrent  of  rapid  and  vehement 
Eloquence,  as  feemed  likely  to  hurry  away  with 
it  his  Judges ;  and  did  in  Fadt  obtain  for  him  a 
glorious  Vidtory. 

Beside  this  previous  Knowledge,  this  ma¬ 
ture  Conlideration  of  the  Subjedt  prefcribed,  it  is 
expedient  alfo,  to  confult  the  Opinions  of  other 
Men,  to  add  the  Affiftance  of  Books  to  your 
own  Meditation.  From  them,  you  may  fur- 
iiifli  yourfelf  with  necelTary  Materials.  They 
glfo  prefent  the  heft  Examples  to  follow  j  and 

may 
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may  encourage  to  a  happy  Emulation.  Befidc 
which,  it  often  happens,  that  after  you  have 
long  thought  to  little  Purpofe,  a  particular  Paf- 
fage  in  a  good  Author  fhall  open  a  new  Track 
in  the  Mind,  and  waken  a  Set  of  Ideas  lying 
hitherto  dormant  therein ;  one  of  which  when 
put  in  Motion^  draws  after  it  the  whole  Num¬ 
ber  with  furprizing  Qmcknefs  and  Eafe ;  a 
Angle  Hint  kindles,  as  it  were,  this  longTrain  of 
Thoughts,  and  the  Mind  before  cold  and  dark, 
becomes  at  once  all  Light  and  Flame. 

This  is  no  infrequent  good  Effed:  of  Read¬ 
ing,  and  is  not  liable  to  any  Exception.  The 
former,  that  of  employing  old  Materials,  al¬ 
though  expofed  fometimes  to  Objedion  and 
Danger,  the  fevereft  Critick  cannot  wholely  dif- 
approve  of,  efpecially  in  ferious  Argument.  In 
Produdions  of  Fancy,  what  is  new  and  original 
is  more  juftly  demanded  5  for  here  the  unbound¬ 
ed  Spaces  of  Fidion  lye  open,  in  which  In¬ 
vention  may  expatiate  unconfined,  and  difplay 
all  her  native  unaflifted  Fertility. 

But  in  ferious  Argument  the  Scene  is  nar¬ 
row  ;  Reafon  is  uniform  in  her  Motions,  the 
Road  £he  pointeth  out  is  nearly  the  fame  to  all, 
whence  it  cannot  but  happen,  that  many  Times 
different  Perfons  fliould  light  each  on  the  other, 
fliould  travel  in  the  fame  Path,  fometimes  fol¬ 
low,  and  often  feem  to  follow  thofe  who  went 
before  them.  Jn  fuch  Kinds  of  Writing  the 
Ground-work  is  nearly  the  fame  in  all,  the 
Manner  ufually  maketh  the  Difference,  In 
Works  of  Fancy,  through  Novelty  we  feek  for 

Pleafure  ^ 
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Pleafure ;  but  4n  Works  of  Realbn,  through 
Argument  we  feek  for  Truth. 

Allowing  this  Diftinftion,  ftlll  it  fliould 
be  your  Care,  in  ferious  Argumentation,  what¬ 
ever  Materials  you  derive  from  others,  to  mix 
fkilfully  and  incorporate  with  what  you  furnifli 
from  your  own  Fund  of  Reafon ;  to  melt  dowi^ 
and  call  as  it  were  all  anew :  So  that  the  whole 
Compofition  fliall  appear  one  Mafs,  equal,  uni¬ 
form,  and  folid.  This  will  obtain,  and  de- 
ferveth  the  Praife  of  an  Original.  If  this  Con- 
duft  be  in  a  moderate  Degree  indulged  in 
Works  purely  of  Imagination  ^  how  much  more 
muft  it  have  Place  in  ferious  Compofitions,  in 
Difeourfes  of  Reafon  and  Truth  ;  wherein  it 
feems  hardly  poffible  at  this  Time,  to  deferve  in 
any  other  Way,  the  Praife  of  an  Original, 
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Lecture  the  Ninth. 

Continuation  of  the  Foregoing, 

Concerning  the  Arrangement  of 
Arguments,  which  was  mentioned  as  the 
fecond  Article  to  be  confidered  in  Reafoning, 
there  is  a  Queftion  propofed  by  [a]  ^intilian  as 
of  fome  Nicety,  and  varioufly  anfwered :  In 
what'Manner  fhall  an  Orator  difpofe  his  Argu¬ 
ments,  fo  as  to  give  them  the  greateft  poflible 
Advantage  ?  Shall  he  place  in  the  firft  Rank 
thofe  which  are  ftrongeft,  and  fo  proceed  to  the 
Weaker  ? 

But,  herein  there  appeareth  manifeft  Incon¬ 
venience  :  We  know  that  what  is  faidlaft,  ufu- 
ally  maketh  the  deepeft  Impreffion ;  from 
whence  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  that  a  weak 
Argument  following  lliall  enfeeble  the  ftronger, 
which  went  before. 

How  then  ?  Shall  he  take  a  contrary  Courfe  ? 
Shall  he  fet  out  with  the  weaker,  and  rife  gra¬ 
dually  from  thence,  concluding  with  the  moft 
Weighty  ?  Is  not  this  liable  to  Objeftion  ?  Is  it 
not  likely,  that  the  Beginning  may  raife  unfar 
vourable  Prejudices  in  the  Hearer ;  and  offer¬ 
ing 

[^]  Lib.  5,  Cap.  12. 
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ing  to  his  View  at  firft  Sight  only  Trifles  or 
Reafons  of  little  Force,  may  excite  his  Scorn,  or 
at  leaft  indifpofe  him  to  attend  ? 

Or  laftly,  fliall  he  marflial  his  Arguments 
according  to  the  Difpofition  of  Nejiors  Army 
in  the  Iliad  [F\  ;  throw  the  feebleft  Reafons  in¬ 
to  the  Middle,  as  that  Leader  flationed  the  worft 
Troops  in  the  Centre,  while  the  braveft  and 
mofl;  experienced  formed  his  Van  and  Rear  ? 
This  feems  to  be  a  prudent  Dilpofition  when 
the  Cafe  permitteth  5  when  there  is  fufficient 
Variety  and  Choice  of  Arguments  :  But  thefe, 
you  are  not  without  Neceflity  to  multiply,  ra¬ 
ther  than  break  through  a  fixed  Method  9 
which,  if  this  Difpofition  ’were  laid  down  as  the 
beft,  you  might  be  tempted  to  do. 

The  Truth  is  ^  as  each  of  thefe  Methods 
hath  its  Inconveniency,  fo  are  there  Occafions, 
in  which  each  may  be  the  moft  fitting ;  and  the 
Cafe  cannot  be  reduced  to  one  general  Rule. 
But  which  of  thefe  Ways  foever  you  chufe. 
Cautions  necelTary  to  be  obferved,  are  thefe. 

Use  no  Argument  that  is  falfe  or  frivolous. 

Lay  upon  each  no  more  Strefs,  than  you  are 
aflhred,  that  it  can  really  bear. 

Where  there  are  Proofs  fufficient  to  fatisfy  a 
reafonable  Perf9n,  do  not  multiply  needlefs  Ar¬ 
guments. 

As  much  as  may  be,  avoid  thofe  which  are 
fubtle  s  few  can  underftand  fuch ;  all  fulped 
them. 


[b]  Iliad  Uh.  4,  V.  297. 
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^^INTlLIAN^s  Anfwer  to  the  Queftion 
is  this  ;  They  may  be  dilpofed  in  any  of  thefe 
Ways  according  to  the  Nature  of  the  Caufe, 
with  one  Exception,  that  the  Difcourfe  fhould 
not  fink  from  thofe  which  are  jftrong,  to  the 
light  and  feeble. 

If  I  might  attempt  to  give  a  more  particular 
Anfwer,  it  fliould  be  the  following. 

Always  begin  with  fome  Argument  at  leaft 
pertinent;  and  end  with  one  weighty,  and 
likely  to  have  Effedt.  If  the  Caufe  require,  that 
you  ihould  propofe  the  weightieft  firfl,  (which 
you  muft  do  if  there  be  but  one  that  is  of  much 
Weight,)  and  you  judge  it  needful  afterwards 
to  add  others  more  feeble,  for  fuch  Teparately 
inconfiderable,  colledled  may  have  Force ;  in 
this  Cafe,  I  think  it  advifeable,  at  the  Clofe  to 
refume,  and  dwell  a  little  upon  that  which  was 
firfl:  propofed,  that  you  may  leave  with  the 
Flearer  the  mofl:  powerful  and  convincing.  In 
which  Way  of  Proceeding,  you  muft  take  Care, 
not  to  exhaufl:  the  Argument  at  firfl,  but  to 
fheW  fo  much  of  it  only,  as  may  be  fuflicient 
to  raife  Attention  and  good  Expeftation ;  other- 
wife,  little  more  being  left  than  meer  Repeti¬ 
tion  at  the  End,  inflead  of  convincing  it  is 
likely  to  difgufl  and  tire. 

Farther.  The  Kind^  as  well  as  the  Or¬ 
der  of  Arguments  demands  Attention.  Thofe 
drawn  from  Authority  are  often  ufed.  Con¬ 
cerning  which  you  are  to  remark.  That  al¬ 
though  confidered  with  the  Severity  of  a  Philo- 
fopher,  they  are  not  ftridly  conclufive ;  yet 

fuch 
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fuch  is  the  Veneration  ever  paid  to  the  Names 
of  eminent  Perfons,  that  they  have  always  great 
Influence  in  popular  Speeches. 

But  this  Caution  fhould  be  obferved  ;  That 
the  Citations  themfelves,  and  the  Occafions  on 
which  they  are  brought,  fhould  be  worthy  of 
thofe  Names.  In  fuch  alfo,  Moderation  fhould 
be  preferred  :  Numbers  of  Quotations  are  diA 
agreeable,  and  illuftrious  Names  heaped  oi\ 
each  other  at  length  tire :  There  is  more  in  it: 
There  is  a  Pride  in  Man  which  makes  him  un¬ 
willing  to  be  governed  by  any  Thing,  but  his 
own  Reafon ;  he  difdains  to  bow  his  Neck  to 
the  Yoke  of  Authority.  Wherefore  it  is  pru¬ 
dent,  to  ufe  Arguments  of  this  Sort  fparingly, 
and  for  the  moft  Part,  rather  as  a  Confirmation 
of  Points  already  made  probable,  than  as  fuffi- 
cient  Proofs. 

Arguments  alfo  drawn  from  the  Expe¬ 
rience  of  others,  or  from  Hiftory,  contribute 
not  a  little  to  perfwade  ;  and  are  the  moft  en¬ 
tertaining  of  any,  relieving  the  Mind,  which 
Attention  quickly  fatigues,  by  a  pleafing  Va¬ 
riety.  They  are  to  a  Hearer,  as  to  one  who 
hath  long  journeyed  in  a  clofe  and  fhady  Road, 
are  certain  large  Spaces  and  Openings,  which 
without  leading  out  of  the  Way,  pleafe  and 
amufe,  by  letting  in  upon  the  Eye  wider  Prof- 
pe£ls,  and  new  Light  and  Images.  But  here¬ 
in  particularly,  Shortnefs  is  neceffary,  as  Paflages 
taken  from  Hiftory  carry  often  into  great  Length. 

Proofs  frequently  arife  from,  are  often  in¬ 
terwoven  with,  Narration  i  which  alfo  de¬ 
mands 
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niands  much  Care  in  the  Orator,  it  being  no 
very  common  Quality  to  relate  well. 

Narration  Ihould  be  clear,  lively,  and 
concife.  Clear  in  order  to  inform  5  lively  to 
ftrike  and  affed: ;  concife,  that  it  may  not  tire, 
and  that  it  may  be  remembered.  Clearnefs  is 
obtained  by  Purity  of  Stile  and  Accuracy  of 
Method,  Livelinefs  fprings  from  Imagination ; 
and  Concifenefs  from  a  judicious  Choice  of  Cir- 
cumftances,  and  from  Clofenefs  of  Didlion.  In 
one  Word,  all  may  be  fummed  up  in  Simplicity, 
the  Perfection  of  Narration  5  which  confills  in 
true  natural  Thoughts,  expreffed  without  Af¬ 
fectation,  without  Superfluity  and  well  con¬ 
nected,  without  Chafm,  Abruptnels,  or  forced 
Tranlition. 

One  Miftake  there  is  relating  to  this  Point, 
very  general  and  hurtful ;  That  the  Narration 
of  an  Orator  fhould  *  be  always  much  more 
raifed,  more  adorned,  and  wrought  up  with 
higher  Figures,  than  that  which  is  allowed  to 
an  Hiftorian. 

[c]  I  M ENT  ION  this  as  a  Miftake  5  becaufe  it 
doth  not  appear  to  me,  that  there  is  any  Foun¬ 
dation  in  Reafon  for  making  this  Diftincflion  j 
the  Ends  of  both  Orator  and  Hiftorian  being  in 
Narration  exactly  the  fame,  to  give  a  clear  Re- 
prefentation  of  a  Facd.  Nay,  I  am  certain,  that 
actually  this  Diftincdion  doth  not  prevail,  is  not 
kept  up. 

I  no 

[d  Narratlones  credibiles  (finty  prope  quQtidia^lQ  fcr- 
mone  explicatae  dilucide.  Cic.^de  Orat.- 
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I  DO  not  think  that  there  can  be  found  in  any 
Orator,  Pieces  of  Narration  mofe  animated,  en¬ 
livened  With,  more  ftrong  and  glo\ving  Colours, 
than  the  Account  of  the  Plague  of  A^ens  given 
by  Thucydides ;  than  the  Relations  of  the  Sack¬ 
ing  of  Alba^  and  the  Journey  of  Hamitbal  over 
the  Alps^  by  Livy  that  of  the  Mutiny  in  the 
Roman  Armies  upon  the  Rhine  and  in  Hungary j 
by  Tacitus  y  together  with  the  Murder  of 
Agrippindy  Nerds  Mother,  by  the  fame  Hifto- 
fian.  Compare  with  thefe,  if  you  pleafe,  that 
admired  Narration  of  DemoJlhe?ies  which  begins 
with,  It  v/as Evening  [J]”  :  That  of  the  Death 
of  Clodius  in  Cicero  \_e'\  ;  or  any  others  the  moft 
applauded  ;  and  I  am  perfwaded,  you  will  ac¬ 
knowledge,  that  the  Hiftorians  do  not  fall  fhort 
of  the  Orators  in  Fire,  or  Force,  in  Strength 
and  Boldnefs  of  Expreffion. 

This  Opinion  therefore  is  in  my  Apprehen-^ 
fion  ill- grounded :  And  it  fhould  be  the  more 
carefully  guarded  againft,  becaufe  in  Narrations, 
Occafions  of  which  very  often  occur,  through 
a  falfe  Notion  of  Oratory,  it  betrays  the  Speaker, 
into  fwelling  and  florid  Bombafl:;  Inftances 
whereof  I  could  produce  in  Plenty,  and  from 
Perfons  of  Talents  not  contemptible  ;  efpecially 
from  the  Panegyricks  of  our  Neighbours  upon 
the  Continent,  who,  although  in  many  Re^ 
fpedts  commendable,  have  fallen  into  this  Mif- 
take  more  generally  I  think,  than  our  own 

Writers  : 

In  the  Oratlcyi  for  the  Crown* 

[t-J  Pro  MHone. 
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Writers  [f]  :  And  it  is  in  this  Spirit  of  Criti- 
cifm,  that  I  have  heard  the  Funeral-Sermons 
prefer ved  among  thofe  of  Tillotfon^  fevei*ely 
cenfured  as  cold  and  languid,  becaufe  that  ex¬ 
cellent  Perfon  hath  drav/n  the  Charafters  of  his 
deceafed  Friends,  by  a  Relation  of  their  Life 
and  Adions,  delivered  with  an  unaffeded,  and 
as  I  think,  truly  moving  Simplicity. 

Besides,  this  Miftake  hath  received  the 
Sandion  of  a  [g]  much-efteemed  Critick  in  the 
feventeenth  Century,  who  hath  accordingly 
given  Examples  of  Narratives  in  both  Kinds, 
conformably  to  this  Idea,  lefs  happily  as  I  con¬ 
ceive,  than  is  ufual  with  that  Writer. 

If  however,  it  be  an  Opinion  perlifted  in, 
that  we  ought  to  diftinguilh  between  thefe  two 
Kinds  of  Narration,  I  fliould  place  the  Differ¬ 
ence  not  as  ufually  is  done  in  the  Stile,  but  in 
the  Manner,  an4  fhould  determine  it  thus. 

The  Narration  of  the  Hiftorian  is  continued; 
That  of  the  Orator  ought  not  to  be  purfued  to 
much  Length,  requiring  the  agreeable  Variety 
of  Interruption  from  Reflexions  and  Argu¬ 
ments.  The  Hiftorian  delivereth  only  the  great 
and  ftriking  Circumftances :  The  Orator  de- 
fcendeth  properly  into  the  minuteft  Detail. 
The  Hiftorian  giveth  a  fair,  general,  impartial 
Account:  The  Orator  aimeth  at  a  particular 

Point, 

r/]  The  Funeral  Orations  of  Bossuet,  much  the 
heft  of  an}^,  abound  with  noble  and  fublime  PafTages  ;  yet 
with  a  great  Allay  of  declamatory  Embellilhment. 

Sijt  ADA  in  the  Dialogue  entitled  Muretus. 
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Point,  and  felefteth,  and  dwelleth  chiefly  on 
tlie  Circumflances  conducive  to  his  End. 

Beside  direct  Proofs  of  your  Point  hitherto 
mentioned,  it  is  often  necelfary,  to  refute  your 
Adverfary )  and  anfwer  Objedions  made  to  your 
Proofs. 

In  the  former  of  thefe,  in  refuting  your  Ad- 
verfary,  the  moft  material  Cautions  are, — To 
deal  ingenuoufly.  To  cite  from  him  fairly. 
To  anfwer  thofe  Objedions  which  have  moft 
Force,  not  to  chufe  out  as  often  is  done,  on- 
“  ly  the  leaft  weighty.  Not  to  wreft  his  Words 
from  their  natural  and  intended  Senfe.  Not 
to  catch  greedily  at  an  Advantage  from  an 
unguarded  Exprellion.  Not  to  charge  him 
with  Confequences,  which  you  fkilfully  draw 
“  from  his  Pofltions,  but  he  difavows.  And 
carefully  to  avoid  all  Acrimony.'* 

I  HAVE  mentioned  Proof  and  Refutation  in 
this  Order,  becaufe  it  feems  a  more  natural  Me¬ 
thod  to  begin  with  eftaWilhing  Truth  :  And  af¬ 
terwards  the  more  full^onfirm  it,  to  proceed 
in  removing  any  Difliculties,  which  may  occa- 
fion  Doubt.  This  in  general :  At  the  fame 
Time  I  acknowlege,  that  this  Method  may  be 
varied  from,  nay  fuccefsfully  inverted.  You 
may  begin  by  removing  Prejudices,  and  after¬ 
wards  eftablifli  Truth.  But  this  hath  Place, 
only  where  Prejudices  have  been  entertained, 
fuch  as  are  likely  to  fliut  up  the  Attention  and 
Underftanding  againfl  you. 

Upon  this  Occafion  of  refuting  it  is,  that 
Orators  are  frequently  tempted  to  ftep  out  of 
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the  Province  of  Reafon,  into  one  altogether  dif¬ 
ferent,  yet  fometimes  of  great  Advantage  to 
their  Caufe,  that  of  Raillery  and  Ridicule.  And 
fo  ufeful  have  thefe  been  judged,  that  the  great- 
eft  [,-6]  Mafters  of  Rhetorick  have  taken  the 
Pains  of  delivering  Rules  concerning  the  Art  of 
excelling  in  them,  and  have  with  much  Gravi¬ 
ty  attempted  to  teach  Men  how  they  might  fet 
others  a  laughing. 

But  whether  Rules  can  at  all  avail  towards 
acquiring  or  improving  a  Talent,  which  feems 
to  depend  entirely  upon  Nature,  appeareth  at 
leaf!  very  doubtful.  My  Judgment  is,  that 
confidering  the'  ftrong  Propenfity  of  Mankind 
to  Sallies  of'  this  Sort,  the  beft  Ufe  of  Rules 
would  be,  to  reftrain  and  fet  Bounds  to  it,  to 
prefcribe  Caution  and  the  utmoft  Delicacy  in 
the  Management  of  a  Weapon,  often  more 
hurtful  to  the  Perfon  who  wieldeth  it,  than  to 
him  againft  whom  it  is  direfted.  The  Ridicu- 
lum  u^ri  is  a  true,  but  hazardous  Maxim. 
Pieafantry  hath  fometimes  the  happiefl:  EfTeft ; 
but  it  is  lb  very  pernicious  when  it  fails,  and  it 
may  fail  from  fo  many  Caufes,  that  we  ihould 
tremble  in  touching  a  Weapon  thus  keen  and 
unmanageable.  V/here  the  Talent  is  natural, 
it  is  but  too  apt  to  become  exceffive :  Where 
it  is  not.  Rules  cannot  beftow  it. 

On  e  Thing  Vv^e  may  lay  down  as  certain,  that 
it  is  an  erroneous  Opinion  to  fuppofe  Ridicule 
to  be  the  Teft  of  Truth :  And  the  Orator,  who 

attempts 

[/d  Vid,  Cicero  de  Oratorc,  Lib,  U. 

OyiUfT.  Lib.  vi,  Cap.  3. 
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attempts  to  form  himfelf  upon  this  Maxim,  is 
as  likely  to  become  a  bad  Speaker,  as  the  Mo- 
ralift,  to  be  a  vain  and  fuperficlal  Philofopher. 

And  we  may  remark  by  the  Way,  that  the 
celebrated  [/]  Affertor  of  this  Doctrine  hath  in, 
no  Part  of  his  Work  failed  fo  remarkably,  as  in 
Attempts  of  this  Kind ;  this  Mafter  of  refined 
Criticifm  and  polite  Stile,  being,  if  I  miftake 
not,  awkward  in  his  Mirth,  and  forced  and  in- 
fipid  in  his  Ridicule. 

In  anfwering  Objeftlons,  which  was  the  fe- 
cond  Article  mentioned,  you  either  anivver 
thofe  which  have  been,  or  anticipate  thofe 
which  you  forefee  fliall  be,  made.  In  the 
former  of  thefe,  a  fair  Field  is  open.  Such 
Anfwers,  if  clear  and  full,  are  ever  heard  with 
Attention  and  Pleafurc.  Becaufe,  they  are 
Proofs  of  Quicknefs  and  a  good  Capacity  in  the 
Anfiverer,  appearing,  however  they  may  have 
been  before  conlidered,  unpremeditated ;  And 
becaufe,  we  behold  with  Pleafure  Truth  drawn 
forth  to  View,  and  Falfiiood  ftripped  of  the 
Ornaments  Sophifiiry  had  thrown  round  her. 
Add,  that  we  all  naturally  delight  in  Compari- 
fon  and  Contention. 

But  in  the  other,  in  anticipating  or  framing 
to  yourfelf  imagined  Objections,  much  Care 
and  Circumfpeftion  are  necell’ary.  By  multi¬ 
plying  Objections  you  fatigue  the  Hearer ;  you 
break  his  Attention,  fplitting  it  on  fo  many 
Objects,  that  it  lofeth  Sight  of  the  main  one. 
Some  enumerate  frivolous  Objections.  Some 

revive 
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revive  fuch  as  are  exploded.  Some  ralfe  up 
others,  fo  very  nice  and  fubtile,  as  it  is  likely 
would  never  otherwife  have  been  thought  of. 
But  principally,  beware  of  their*' Miftake,  who 
propofe  Objeftions,  which  themfelves  cannot 
dearly  anfwer :  Even  if  they  diould,  the  Prac¬ 
tice  is  attended  with  this  Evil,  that  the  Scruple 
remaineth  when  the  Anfwer  is  forgotten. 

The  mod:  prudent  Way  is,  to  confine  your- 
felf  to  Objeftions  which  have  been  urged,  and 
are  known  :  Or,  if  you  think  fit  to  raife  up  any 
to  yourfelf,  let  them  be  fuch  only,  as  fpring  al- 
mofi:  necdfarily  from  the  Subjeft  ^  fuch  as  you 
imagine  will  in  all  Probability  occur,  if  not  men¬ 
tioned,  to  the  Minds  of  the  Hearers  ^  fuch  as 
you  think  they  would  wifh,  as  yourfelf  if  a 
Hearer  would  wifh,  to  have  cleared  up :  And 
let  your  Reafoning  in  fuch  Cafes  be  as  clear  and 
Ihort,  as  the  Nature  of  the  Thing  will  allow. 

A  FARTHER  Remark  is.  That  as  in  Works 
of  Fancy,  one  is  apt  to  run  into  Florid  and 
Bombafl:  ^  fo  in  Reafoning,  you  are  ever  in 
Danger  of  going  into  Nicety  and  Subtlety. 
Diftinftions  may  be  neceflary  to  expofe  the 
Fallacy  of  a  Sophifm,  to  clear  up  a  Point,  and 
give  a  precife  Notion  of  it :  But  the  Ufe  of 
many  fuch  confounds  the  Judgment,  opprefieth 
the  Memory,  and  is  highly  unpleafing.  Some 
who  afiedt  the  Charafter  of  Reafoners,  are  fond 
of  refining  on  every  Subject,  and  run  up  the 
plained:  into  all  the  Myilery  of  Metaphyfick^, 
Others,  whatfoever  he  the  Topick,  fet  out  with 
a  huge  Apparatus  of  Lemmas  and  Propofitlons 

premifed, 
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premifed,  and  trail  behind  an  immenfe  Train 
of  Corollaries  and  Confe^aries :  We  have  feen 
Morality  taught  to  fpeak  the  Language  of  Geo¬ 
metry;  and  Pleafures  and  Pains^  Virtues  and 
Vices  confronted  in  all  the  impofing  Pomp  of 
Algebraical  Symbols  [k]  . 

All  which  prepofterous  Science  flows  from 
Miftake  or  Oftentation.  Suit  your  Argu- 
ments  to  your  Subjefts  :  Seek  not  laborioufly 
to  demonllrate  that  which  is  plain:  Nor 
drefs  up  in  the  Garb  of  Science  Truths  of 
common  Senfe  For  nothing  that  is  unna¬ 
tural  can  long  pleafe. 

Lastly.  There  are  two  Ways  in  which 
a  Difcourfe  of  Argument  may  be  fitly  con¬ 
cluded.  One  is  by  a  Recapitulation  of  the  fe- 
veral  Arguments  employed ;  the  Ufe  of  which 
is  obvious ;  as  it  colledls  and  ihews  at  one 
View,  what  was  more  copioufly  proved  before. 

Th  IS  Part  mufl:  be  ftiort ;  otherwife  the  Re¬ 
petition  difgufts  :  It  fhould  therefore  mention 
only  the  principal  Matters.  The  Art  is,  to 
touch  upon  fuch,  as  ihall  befl:  recall  the  others 
to  Mind. 

A 


p]  This  Cenflire  is  not  defigned  to  incladc  two 
learned  and  virtuous  Pcrfons,  who  may  be  fuppofed  to  be 
here  glanced  at,  Mr.  Wollaston  and  Mr.  Hutchk- 
coN  :  But  the  Fault  was  very  general  about  the  Beginning 
of  this  Century,  and  remained  long ;  occafioned,  as  I  fup- 
pofe,  partly  by  a  Pafla'ge  of  Locke  mifunderftood  •; 
p'artly  by  the  high  Honour  approaching  to  Enthufiafm,  in¬ 
to  which  the  aftonilhing  Genius  of  Nswton  had  brought 
Mathematical  Learning. 
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A  SECOND  Way  of  concluding  is,  by  turning 
from  the  Underftanding  to  the  Heart,  by  feek- 
ing  to  intereft  the  Paffions  on  the  Side  of  Truth. 
But  as  this  openeth  a  diftinfl  Source  of  Per- 
iwafton,  it  deferves  to  be  conlidered  more  at 
large  in  another  Lefture. 


LECTURE 
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Lecture  the  Tenth 


Concerning  the  Pa  s  s  i  o  n  s. 


RDER  requires  that  I  fliould  in  the  next 


Place  confider  Eloquence  as  addrefled  to 


the  Paffions.  But  as  there  is  much  Obfcurity 
and  Confufion  in  the  Notions  commonly  re¬ 
ceived  concerning  thefe,  give  me  Leave  to  pre- 
mife  fome  fhort  Obfervations  upon  the  Na¬ 
ture,  Ufe,  and  Qualities  of  the  Paffions  ;  from 
whence  the  Duty  of  an  Orator  in  this  Point 
may  be  more  clearly  determined. 

The  Manner  in  which  both  Moralifts  and 
Rhetoricians  have  treated  of  the  Operations  of 
the  Mind,  hath  given  Occalion  to  a  great  Mif- 
take  concerning  them.  Examine  clofely  into 
the  Opinions  ufually  entertained  about  them, 
you  will  find  that  they  are  looked  upon  as  fe- 
veral  independent  Principles,  diftindt  Beings, 
grafted  as  it  were  into  the  Mind,  and  ading 
by  their  own  Force.  How  elfe,  ffiall  a  com¬ 
mon  Reader  think  of  Confcience,  when  he 
meets  with  it  fupporting  various  Charaders : 
Now  it  is  a  Judge,  then  an  Accufer;  at  one 
Time  an  Advocate,  at  another  a  Witnefs ;  it 
hath  a  Bar,  a  Tribunal,  is  armed  with  Laffies 
and  Scorpious  ?  What  other  Idea  ffiall  he  form 
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of  Tafte,  as  it  is  defcribed  by  Criticks,  the 
chief  Author  and  foie  Judge  of  Order,  Beauty, 
Perfeflion  in  the  fine  Arts.  In  a  like  Manner 
do  Metaphyficians  fpeak  of  Underftanding,  and 
Will,  and  Liberty,  defcribe  their  Power,  fetr- 
tle  their  Privileges,  and  limit  their  Jurifdidtion  : 
An  Occafion  of  frequent  Mifapprehenfion  in 
the  Writers  themfelves,  I  believe^  undoubt¬ 
edly  in  the  generality  of  Readers,  who  follow 
the  Author's  Expreffion  without  taking  the 
Pains  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  Con- 
ftitution  of  their  own  Nature. 

A  VERY  little  Application  to  this  Study  would 
teach  them,  that  it  is  the  whole  Soul  which 
adts  in  every  Cafe,  that  judges,  imagines,  re¬ 
remembers  ;  that  every  Mode  of  Apprehen- 
fion  from  fimple  Senfation  up  to  the  moft  ab- 
ftradt  Reafoning,  many  of  which  we  diftin- 
guifii  by  the  Names  of  feveral  Faculties,  are 
only  Adlions  of  the  fame  Faculty  of  the  Un- 
derflanding  ;  or  more  properly  of  the  Soul  ex- 
ercifing  this  Faculty,  and  differ  folely  by  means 
of  the  Objefts,  or  of  their  Circumftances. 
Confcience  is  the  Underftanding,  judging  of 
Adlions  compared  with  the  Moral  Law.  Tafte, 
judging  of  Works  according  to  the  Laws  pre- 
fcribed  to  fuch  Works  by  natural  Difcernment, 
improved  by  Knowledge  and  Care :  And  fo  it 
is  in  all  the  others. 

In  purfning  this  Train  of  Thought,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  obtain  a  fufficient  Knowledge  of 
our  own  inward  Conftitution.  The  Mind’ ap- 
prehendeth  and  judgeth.  Thefe  are  elfential 

to 
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to  it.  It  ceafeth  not  at  leaft  in  our  waking 
Hours,  from  performing  thefe  Ads. 

Beside  which  it  hath,  as  infeparable  from 
it  as  the  Confcioufnefs  of  if  s  own  Being,  a  De- 
fire  of  Well-being,  or  Happinefs.  This  we 
feel  every  Moment  of  our  Lives  whenfoever  we 
refledl  5  if s  Influence  is  perpetual,  though  not 
attended  to ;  and  for  that  Reafon  it  is  likely, 
not  attended  to  5  what  is  conftant  and  uniform 
being,  as  if  it  were,  not  at  all.  Whatfoever  the 
Mind  judgeth  to  contribute  hereto,  it  liketh  and 
wiflieth  to  obtain ;  every  Thing  which  thwarts 
this,  it  difliketh,  and  feeketh  to  avoid  or  re¬ 
move  ;  naming  that  Good,  this  Evil :  Which 
varying  infinitely  in  Kind,  Degrees,  Occafion, 
Circumftances,  Duration,  caufe  a  vaft  Variety 
in  thefe  Affedions,  in  this  Defire  and  Averfion, 
that  fpringing  from  them  follow  their  Nature 
and  Proportion. 

If  the  Good  be  abfent  and  probable,  we  are 
affeded  by  Hope;  if  Evil  by  Fear.  If  the 
Good  be  prefent  by  Joy;  if  Evil  by  Grief. 
Good  lofl:,  raifeth  Sorrow,  Regret ;  obtained, 
Joy.  If  it  be  purfued  by  others  together  with 
us,  Emulation ;  if  obtained  by  another,  often¬ 
times  it  excites  Envy :  If  by  the  Unworthy,  In¬ 
dignation.  If  we  have  fuftained  Evil,  we  feel 
Refentment;  which  continuing  becomes  Re¬ 
venge.  If  Praife  be  the  Good  ardently  purfued, 
the  Paflion  is  named  Vanity;  when  mingled 
with  a  Contempt  of  others.  Pride.  If  Riches, 
Avarice.  If  Honours,  Ambition.  Evils  fall¬ 
ing  upon  another  move  CompafTion. 


With- 
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Without  entring  into  a  more  minute  De¬ 
tail,  thus  much  we  infer  from  what  hath  been 
faid,  that  the  Paflions,  however  the  Catalogue 
may  be  fwelled  by  a  Multitude  of  Names,  are 
in  Truth  no  other  than  the  tv/o  original  Emo¬ 
tions  of  the  Mind  before  mentioned,  Dejire  and 
Aiyerfion^  or  as  they  are  commonly  ftiled,  Love 
and  Hatred  5  Love  of  Happinefs  and  Hatred  of 
Mifery.  The  reft  are  no  more  than  different 
Modifications  of  thefe  two,  determined  by  the 
different  Circumftances,  in  which  the  Mind  is 
placed  with  Refped  ta  the  Objeds  it  is  conver- 
fant  about.  Yet  concerning  all  thefe,  becaufe 
differing  in  Names,  Men  are  apt  to  argue  as  if 
they  were  Adions  totally  in  Kind  and  Nature 
diftind,  a  Source  of  much  Confufion  and  Mif- 
take. 

Tra  CE  Things  back  to  their  Original,  you 
will,  I  believe,  find  in  this  Matter  a  farther 
Miftake. 

Writers  a^ree  in  mentioning  two  Facul- 
ties  of  the  Mind,  of  undoubted  Reality,  and  al¬ 
together  different.  The  IJjtderftandmg  and  Will, 
Next  after  which  they  place  as  different  Springs 
of  Adion,  the  PaJJions ;  in  this  laft  it  feems, 

rniftaken :  For  look  into  your  own  Breafits: - 

Is  not  the  Cafe  thus  ? 

You  apprehend  a  certain  Objed  to  be  good ; 
you  inftajntly  defire  to  obtain  it ;  if  it  be  of  much 
Importance,  vehemently. — What  then  is  Will, 
what  Paffion  ?  Are  they  not  the  fame  Operati¬ 
on,  differing  but  in  Degree?  For  obferve  ;  The 
general  Ad  of  defiring,  we  name  Willing  ^ 

add 
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add  hereto  Heat,  Ardour, — it  is  Pajjton,  Paf- 
fion  then  is  the  Will  acting  with  Vehemence. 

What  then  (hall  we  fay  of  that  Philofophy, 
which  condemned  all  Paffion,  as  contrary  to 
Virtue  ?  For  all  Virtue  being  neceffarily  an  AcJ 
of  the  Will,  and  Paffion  being  fuch  likewife,  it 
certainly  cannot  be  contrary  thereto  in  it’s  own 
Nature :  It  may  be,  and  often  is  faulty  through 
Excefs  or  Choice  of  wrong  Objedls  ;  but  this  is 
an  Abufe,  not  it’s  own  original  Guilt. 

Nay  it  is  paft  Doubt,  that  the  Paffions  are 
ufeful.  Without  their  Affillance  we  ffiould 
link  into  Sloth,  and  Mankind  languilh  in  total 
Inadlion.  For  fay,  that  Reafon  were  your  only 
Direftor,  and  it  informs  you  that  fome  certain 
Objeft  is  good  and  fit:  You  approve  of ;  but 
will  you  meerly  from  this  Approbation  be  in¬ 
duced  to  purfue  it,  efpdcially,  if  you  forefee  that 
Difficulties  ffiall  occur  in  the  Purfuit  ?  No,  un¬ 
doubtedly  :  You  would  in  moll:  Cafes  lit  down, 
wrap  yourfelf  up  in  Eafe,  and  have  no  more 
Concern  about  it.  This  we  fee  is  really  the 
Condudl  of  thofe  who  have  from  Nature  weak 
Paffions,  they  lie  buried  in  Indolence  :  It  is  in¬ 
deed  the  Conduct  of  all  in  Cafes,  where  Paf- 
lion  interfereth  not;  the  Love  of  Eafe  pre- 
vaileth. 

The  Conclulion  is  evident ;  Paffion  is  highly 
ufeful,  or  rather  necellary  to  Man,  by  prompt¬ 
ing  him  to  adl,  being  a  Spur  within  the  Mind 
incelfantly  rouzing  it  from  Sloth,  and  urging  it 
to  purfue  or  avoid  with  Earneftnefs.  Without 
it,  Life  would  lie  as  a  dull  dead  Lake,  llagnate- 
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ing  In  muddy  Tranquillity :  This  fupplies  the 
Gales  which  agitate,  keep  it  moving  and  pure. 
The  next  Q^ftlon  is,  Are  thefe  Paffions 
under  the  Government  of  the  Mind  ?  If  they 
be  Ads  of  the  Will,  as  it  was  faid,  it  fhould 
feem  not)  for  we  muft  will  the  greateft 
Good." 

The  Anfwer  Is;  In  fome  Meafure  they  are  ) 
In  fome  they  are  not.  It  is  allowed,  that  the 
Will  muft  tend  to  Good ;  it’s  firft  Determina¬ 
tion  or  Tendency  cannot  be  prevented;  which 
firft  is  fometimes  very  violent :  Whence  I  grant 
that  the  Paffions  may  be  kindled  neceffarily ; 
we  cannot  hinder,  we  muft  feel  the  firft  Emo¬ 
tion  : — But  here  the  governing  Power  of  the 
Mind  beginneth :  We  can  ftop  it  at  this  Point, 
and  hinder  it’s  Progrefs. 

Considerable  Differences  lt*ls  true,  muft 
arlfe  in  this  Power,  from  the  various  Conftitu- 
tions  of  Men;  from  Temper;  more  efpecially 
from  Habit  the  great  Nurfe  of  Paffion  ;  as  well 
as  from  the  Strength  of  Reafon  and  the  Care 
with  which  it  has  been  cultivated :  Notwith- 
ftanding,  Ave  may  lay  down  as  certain,  that  the 
Will  however  in  it’s  firft  Motions  not  govern¬ 
able,  is  in  the  fubfequent.  We  can  reftrain 
Paffion.  This  is  a  prime  Article  of  human  Li¬ 
berty,  and  principal  Source  of  human  Virtue. 

“  But  how  may  this  Account  be  true  ?  Ac- 
“  cording  to  it,  the  Paffions  being  excited  by 
Views  of  Happinefs  or  Mifery,  muft  be  all 
referred  to  ourfelves.  Yet  what  is  more 
‘‘  known,  than  their  interfering  with  extreme 

Violence 
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‘‘  Violence  where  we  are  not  at  all  concerned  ? 
We  fhed  Tears  for  the  Qu^n  of  Carthage  or 
of  who  have  died  many  Ages  before 

our  Birth, 

Whafs  Hecuba  to  uSy  or  we  to  Hecuba  [a\ 

It  is  true :  Yet  herein  is  no  real  Contradic¬ 
tion;  the  feeming  one  arifes  from  not  adverting 
to  the  very  great  Celerity  of  the  Mind  :  for  this 
is  the  Cafe. 

Things  which  we  look  upon  as  produaive 
to  us  of  Happinefs  or  Mifery  we  love  or  hate, 
pronounce  Good  or  Evil ;  this  Tendency  fixeth 
their  Nature.  We  form  the  fame  Judgment  of 
their  EfTefts  with  Regard  to  other  Men,  who 
have  the  fame  AfTeftions  as  ourfelves. 

Hence  wherefoever  they  fall,  although  their 
Influence  fhould  not  reach  to  us,  we  ftill  ac¬ 
count  them  Good  or  Evil ;  we  are  in  fome  De¬ 
gree  affedled  alike ;  becaufe  the  Mind  upon 
their  firfl:  Appearance  inftantly  maketh  the  Ap¬ 
plication  to  itfelf,  arid  eflimates  them  from 
thence.  This  Adi  is  habitual,  immediate,  per¬ 
petual,  and  thus  by  its  Quicknefs  and  Familia¬ 
rity  paffeth  unperceived  :  And  this  is  the  Caufe 
of  that  Pleafure  and  Pain  fo  commonly  experi¬ 
enced  in  reading  a  Piece  of  Hiflory  or  well- 
wrought  Fidtion.  The  Events  relate  not  to  us; 
but  we  feel  their  Effedls  by  this  fecret,  conflant, 
and  involuntary  Application. 

Farther;  that  the  Paffions  may  accomplifh 
their  End,  in  rouzing  to  Adtion,  there  is  by 

Nature 
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Nature  annexed  to  their  Operation,  Pleafure, 
independent  utterly  of  the  Succefs  or  Event ; 
for  we  cannot  but  obferve  numberlefs  Inftances 
wherein  we  are  fond  of  having  Paffions  excited, 
and  are  pleafed  with  the  Exertion  of  thenii 
We  like  to  admire,  to  love,  to  pity :  As  Perfons 
in  good  Health  are  impatient  of  long  fitting  flill, 
and  receive  Pleafure  from  the  Employment  of 
their  Limbs,  from  mere  Motion  and  Exercife ; 
in  like  Manner  doth  the  Employment  of  our 
Paflions  pleafe  by  the  very  Agitation,  whilfl:  In-' 
dolence  fatigues. 

Which  however,  is  to  be  underftood  of  Paf¬ 
fions  not  in  their  own  Nature  or  Degree,  dif- 
pleafing.  Thus,  a  certain  Sufpence  of  Mind, 
hoping  with  fome  Mixture  of  Fear,  is  agreea¬ 
ble  ;  encreafe  very  much  this  Fear,  it  will  have 
an  oppofite  Effeft.  In  playing  for  fmall  Sums 
of  Money  the  Anxiety  about  the  Event  em- 
ployeth  agreeably  ;  make  the  Sum  exceedingly 
large,  this  Anxiety  becometh  painful,  fome- 
times  beyond  the  Power  of  Diffimulation  to 
conceal. 

Th  IS  Remark  openeth  an  Anfwer  to  a  Que- 
fiiion  of  Moment  in  the  Point  before  us. 

Why  do  Objefts  which  difguft  when  real, 

pleafe  in  Reprefentation  ?  Paflions  torment- 

ing,  delight  when  excited  by  Art  Let  the 
Skill  of  an  Orator  or  Poet  raife  Terror,  Grief, 
Hatred,  painful  Affeftions,  they  (hall  then  be- 
ftow  great  Pleafure :  For  as  a  judicious  Poet 
fays. 
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[a]  NatU7^e* s  wcjjl  Forms^  that  Ihhtg  ftjock 
the  Sight 

Exprejl  by  niimick  Art^  afford  Delight^ 

Fhe  Percirs  animating  Powr  coftveys 
Beauty  at  JVilly  and  makes  evn  Monjiers  pleafe  t 
Fhe  AFafe  thus  charms  uSy  %vhen  in  tragick  Scenes 
With  PVounds  jrejh-bleeding  OEdipiis  complains^ 
When  mad  Or  dies  raves  oitr  Eyes  derjhw 
PFith  foftDiftrefs^  and  P  lea  fur  e  fprings  from  JVoe* 
In  whatfoeer  you  write  let  Paffions  heat 
Go  fear  ch  the  Heaj^t-,  there  touchy  warrn^  penetrate  \ 
Fhe  Secret  is  at  firfi  to  pleafe  aftd  move , 

Find  Springs  that  may  attatch  in  Hate  and  Love* 

TiU:  Obfervation  juft  made  points  out  the 
Anfwer.  In  general.  The  Exercife  of  our  Paf¬ 
fions  adminiflers  Pleafure :  But  v/here  thefe 
fpring  fromMifery  fufiered,or  threatened  to  our- 
fcives,  Pain  becomes  the  predominant  Senti¬ 
ment,  and  is  alone  perceived.  Accordingly, 

remove 


[a]  II  ne  point  de  ferpent,  ni  dc  monftre  odieux, 
Ql-  i  par  i’art  inaite  ne  puifTe  plaire  aux  yeux, 

‘‘  D’lm  pinceau  delicat  ^artifice  agreable. 

D’un  objet  tout  afFreux  fait  un  objet  aimable  ; 
Ainfi  pour  nous  charmer  la  tragediecn  pleurs 
Jj^OEdipe  tout  fan  giant  fit  parler  les  douleurs, 
Y^^Oref  e  parricide  exprima  les  alarmes, 

Et  pour  nous  divertir  nous  arracha  des  larmes. 
Quc  dans  tous  vos  difcours  la  palTion  cmue 
Ailie  chercher  le  coeur,  rechauffe,  et  Ic  icmue. 
Le  fecrct  efl  d’abord  de  plaire  et  de  toucher  ; 
Invcntcz  dcs  lefTorts  qui  puifTcnt  attacherd' 
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remove  this  Mifery,  this  Apprehenfion  for  our- 
felves,  the  natural  Effeft  follows^  the  Paflion 
becometh  pleafing. 

Hence  in  Fiftion,  the  Dillrefs  of  a  captive 
Prince,  a  defpairing  Lover,  a  difgraced  Favour¬ 
ite,  the  Tortures  of  a  jealous  Man,  and  Fury 
of  one  angry,  excite  Anxiety,  Grief,  Terror^ 
but  becaufe  the  \vhole  Speftacle  is  accompani¬ 
ed  w^ith  a  perpetual  Confcioufnefs  of  our  own 
Security ;  it  infpireth  Pleafure  only,  that  before 
mentioned,  which  by  the  Bounty  of  Nature  is 

annexed  to  the  Exercife  of  Paflion. - Bring 

thefe  Evils  near  j  fliew  them  ready  to  involve 
Our  felves,  the  agreeable  Scene  vanifheth,  we 
feel  Pain,  Mifery. 

Place  upon  the  Stage  a  City  befieged,  with 
the  Calamities  ufually  attending  fuch  a  State, 
let  it  appear  even  in  Flames,  we  look  on  with 
Pleafure;  but  fuppofe  thefe  to  have  caught  any 
Part  of  the  Houfe,  the  Reality  terrifies  beyon4 
Expreflion  where  the  Image  delighted. 

Besides,  the  Image  of  grievous  Diftrefs 
pleafeth,  becaufe  it  prefents  fo  us,  in  the  mod: 
lively  Colours,  a  View  of  our  own  Happinefs, 
in  being  exempted  from  fuch  Diftrefs.  A  com- 
parifon  with  Mifery  alleviates  Misfortunes,  with 
Misfortunes  gives  a  fweeter  Reiifli  of  Profperity. 

Which  Reafoning  is  confirmed  by  obferving 
farther,  that  all  Reprefentations  affeft  us  more 
or  lefs  according  as  they  bear  Relation  to  our 
felves  in  Nearnefs  or  Similitude  :  Thus  we  are 
more  affefted  by  Things  animate  than  the  in¬ 
animate,  by  Beafts  mgre  than  Ipfefts,  by  hu¬ 
man 
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man  Creatures  more  than  Beafts ;  among  Men 
by  thofe  of  our  own  Country  more  than  by  Fo- 
reignerSj  ftill  more  by  thofe  who  are  in  like 
Circumftances  of  Age^  Fortune,  Rank,  Rela¬ 
tion.  The  Origin  whereof  can  be  no  other 
but  this  fecret  Reference,  which  we  always, 
however  unperceived,  make  to  our  felves,.  con- 
lidering  thefe  Events  as  more  or  lefs  probable 
to  become  one  Day  out  own  Concernments. 

This  Power  of  working  upon  us  by  engage- 
ing  our  Paffions  is  that  which  conftitutes  the 
whole  Charm  of  the  imitative  Arts  5  and  it  is 
yet  more  ftrong  in  Eloquence  than  in  any  other : 
My  Reafon  for  thinking  fo  is  this* 

Distresses  reprefented  in  Poefy  and  Paint¬ 
ing  are  the  Sufferings  of  Perfons,  who  never 
had  Being,  or  long  ago  ceafed  to  have.  Now 
although  in  contemplating  thefe,  the  Mind  per- 
ceiveth  Satisfaction,  namely,  that  which  Nature 
hath  annexed  to  |he  Excrcife  of  the  Paffions, 
yet  hath  it  intimately  prefent  with  it  a  Confci- 
oufnefs  of  their  being  unreal,  feigned,  or  part. 
It  is  true,  it  endeavoureth  to  fupprefs  the  ad:u  - 
al  View  hereof,  and  gives  itfelf  up  induftrioufly 
to  the  plealing  Delulion  prefented  before  it* 
Notwithlfanding,  this  it  cannot  fo  entirely  fup¬ 
prefs,  but  that  a  Senfe  thereof  ftill  accompanies 
the  Mind  through  all  it’s  Motions ;  it  perceiveth 
it’s  own  Safety,  and  beholdeth  the  Danger  from 
a  Point  beyond  it’s  Reach ;  or  at  moft,  the  De¬ 
ception  is  momentary,  in  fome  great  Crifis,  and 
vanilhing  inflantly  enhances  the  returning  Plea- 
fure  of  reflecting  on  one’s  own  Security. 

M  a 
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The  Cafe  is  different  in  Eloquence.  It’s 
End  being  to  perfuade,  to  exhort  or  deter  Men 
by  prefenting  a  View  of  real  Advantages  or  Evils 
involving  themfelves,  it  is  altogether  free  from 
Delulion.  The  Paffions  it  excites  being  ground¬ 
ed  in  Truth,  muff  be  more  forcible :  Yet  they 
have  not  the  Difadvantage  of  Reality  in  giving 
Pain,  becaufe  it’s  Aim  being  to  redrefs  or  pre¬ 
vent  Evils,  it  always  mixeth  Hope,  and  foftens 
the  Impreffion :  If  it  terrify  by  exhibiting  the 
ill  or  threatning  State  of  Affairs,  it  tells  you  at 
the  fame  Time  hov/  to  remove  or  avoid  the  Evil; 
it  joins  the  Pleafare  of  Fidion  to  the  Force  of 
Truth.  To  which  we  may  add.  That  in  the 
other  Arts  there  is  fome  Mixture  of  Weaknefs 
in  giving  Way  to  the  Pathetick-y  and  although 
we  willino-lv  vcfmn  ourfelves  to  a  Deceit  thus 

O  ^  C 


agreeable,  yet  Vv^e  are  confcious,  that  herein  we 
indulge  to  the  Imperfedion  of  our  Nature.  In 
Eloquence,  there  is  not  this  Diminution.  The 
Paffions  raifed  here  are  according  to  our  natural 
Frame,  they  fpring  from  Reality,  and  are  the 
Minifters  of  Jufdce  :  The  Pleafure  is  pure  with¬ 
out  Allay,  the  Paffions  are  exercifed,  and  for  a 
worthy  End.  From  whence  my  Inference,  that 
Eloquence  hath  a  Power  ever  the  Paffions  fupe- 


rior  to  that  of  Poefy,  Painting, 


or  any  of  the 


imitative  iirts. 

But  why  fhould  there  be  this  Application 
to  the  Paffions  ?  May  it  not  be  an  Abufe  ? 
Would  it  not  be  much  better  to  appeal  to  the, 
Underftanding  only  ?  ” 


T  HE 
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The  Anfwer  is  not  difficult. 

As  the  End  of  Eloquence  is  Perfuafion,  and 
ftridtly  fpeaking,all  Perfuafion  ought  to  be  found¬ 
ed  in  Conviction  alone,  it  muft  be  acknowledged, 
that  all  Addrefs  to  the  Paffions  is  grounded  in 
the  Imperfection  of  Mankind  ;  it  is  faulty  if  not 
neceliaiy.  If  our  Hearers  were  always  ferious, 
attentive,  knowing  and  unprejudiced,  we  ffiould 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  lay  Truth  before  them 
in  if  s  own  genuine  Shape :  But  as  Men  actually 
are,  we  find  it  necefifary,  not  only  to  ffiew  them 
what  is  right,  but  to  make  Ufe  of  all  the  Skill 
we  have,  to  induce  them  ftedfaftly  to  behold  it. 
In  every  publick  AflTembly  fome  are  ignorant, 
many  wandering  in  their  Thoughts,  or  other- 
wife  intent,  not  few  biafied,  and  all  indolent 
and  quickly  fatigued,  Impediments  v/hich  eve¬ 
ry  Speaker  muft  Itudy  to  remove,  or  the  Good- 
nefs  of  his  Caufe  will  butHittle  avail;  Truth 
hath  Enemies  within,  who  would  bar  up  every 
Avenue  againft  her ;  you  muft  raife  up  Fneads 
there,  if  you  fepk  to  have  Admiffion  granted  to 
her. 

Now  this  being  not  the  Frailty  of  particular 
Perfons,  but  the  State  and  Frame  of  human 
Nature,  the  Orator  who  would  attempt  to  per- 
fuade  upon  Principles  of  fevere  Reafon,  muft  be 
for  the  moft  Part  unfuccefsful.  His  Fate  would 
be  much  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Politician ; 
who  ffiould  deal  with  Men  as  if  they  vr ei  e  per¬ 
fectly  juft,  and  ground  all  his  Schemes  upon  a 
Suppoiition  of  univerfal  Probity. 

T  li  E 
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The  Philofophy  of  the  Stoicks  was  built  on  a 
Foundation  of  this  Kind,  requiring  confumrnate 
unmixed  Virtue,  and  fhutting  out  all  Paflion  as 
weak  and  faulty :  What  was  the  Confequence  ? 
As  their  Philofophy  was  falfe,  their  Writings 
were  dry  and  difgufting ;  neither  of  them  could 
obtain  it’s  true  End,  That  could  not  reform, 
nor  thefe  perfuade. 

Address  to  the  Paffions  being  thus  necefla- 
ry,  the  firft  Queftion  fit  to  be  confidered  is, — - 

How  may  we  beft  fucceed  in  this  Defign  ?” 

The  great  Mafter  in  his  Rhetorick  anfwprs; 
Make  yourfelf  thoroughly  well  acquainted  with 
the  Nature  of  thefe  Paffions.  For  which  Pur- 
pofe,  he  delivers  a  very  accurate  Account  of 
them,  fo  far  as  they  fall  within  the  Purpofe  of 
an  Orator:  And  this  Part  of  his  Work  cannot 
be  too  carefully  ftudied  by  all  who  feek  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  this  Knowlege  :  And  it  is  remarkable, 
that  all  the  Induftry  of  modern  Ages  hath  ad¬ 
ded  litde  that  is  confiderable  to  his  Difcoveries 
on  this  Head. 

But  the  Knowlege  which  may  be  acquired 
by  Precepts,  however  right  and  judicious,  can¬ 
not  alone  fuffice  to  anfwer  the  Intentions  of  an 
Orator.  You  mufl:  add  your  own  Obfervation. 
Look  within.  What  is  it  that  raifeth  your  Love, 
or  Hatred,  Indignation  or  Pity,  that  toucheth, 
warmeth,  tranfporteth  ?  Compare  with  it  the 
Effects  which  you  fee  produced  in  others.  P'rom 
hence  you  fhall  learn  by  Degrees  to  know  the 
true  Sources  of  each  Paffion,  to  make  Allow¬ 
ance 
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ance  for  the  Variety  of  Tempers  and  Circum- 
ftances,  and  thus  you  fliall  hit  upon  the  right 
Path  which  opens  to  you  the  human  Heart. 

Upon  looking  back  on  what  hath  been  ad¬ 
vanced  in  this  Lefture,  the  Novelty  of  Part  may 
I  fear,  want  an  Apology :  Permit  me  to  add  a 
few  Words  to  that  Purpofe. 

The  Knowleee  of  our  own  Frame,  of  the 
human  Mind,  would  undoubtedly  be  very  ufe- 
ful,  if  it  could  be  obtained ;  and  the  Search  in¬ 
to  it  is  therefore  right.  But  Difliculties  that 
feem  to  be  infuperable  quickly  flop  our  Progreis, 
and  appear  to  difcourage  all  fuch  Attempts. 
Concerning  which  however,  we  ought  to  re¬ 
mark,  that  thefe  interrupt  not  the  Search  in 
Points  fo  far  as  we  can  judge,  really  uieful :  It 
is  a  Spirit  of  meer  Speculation  and  Curiolity, 
that  pulh  Enquiries  into  abftrufe  Q^ftions. 

Cast  your  Eyes  on  the  Performance  of  An- 
Jiotle  in  the  Point  before  us.  He  though  by  no 
Means  an  Enemy  to  Subtilty,  yet  confineth  his 
Refearches  to  the  Objed:,  Qualities,  and  out¬ 
ward  Circumftances  of  the  Paffions  ;  ajid  from 
thence  layeth  down  Rules  for  the  Orator,  as  ea- 
fy  as  they  are  fure.  Modern  Metaphyficians 
endeavouring  to  go  beyond  thefe  Bounds,  have 
intangled  themfelves  in  endlefs  Perplexity. 

Aware  of  this,  yet  willing  to  gratify  a  Cu¬ 
riolity  in  fome  Meafure  juftified  by  Cuftom,  I 
have  attempted  to  find  a  Clue  which  might 
guide  our  Steps  through  this  Labyrinth :  And 

however 
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however  probable  I  may  think  my  own  Noti¬ 
ons,  yeti  do  not  exped  a  general  Affent  to  them. 
Where  Men  wander  in  Twilight  without  cer¬ 
tain  Road,  each  may  well  be  allowed  to  chufe 
his  own  Path.  The  following  Refledion  how¬ 
ever,  before  you  condemn,  let  me  intreat  you 
to  make. 

Ask  yourfelves ;  In  the  many  Treatifes  on 
this  Subjed,  in  Difcourfe  where  it  hath  been 
mentioned,  what  have  we  read  or  heard  ?  How 
are  the  Paffions  defcribed  or  defined  ?  As  Mo¬ 
difications  of  the  Mind,  Emotions,  Agitations, 
Inftinds  3 — Words  either  vague  or  metaphori¬ 
cal,  conveying  none,  or  no  clear  Meaning. 

Take  them  now  in  this  Point  of  View. - 

We  eafily  conceive  two  Powers  or  Adions  of 
the  Mind,  Underjianding  and  JVilL  Under  the 
firft^re  ranged  all  the  Modes  of  Thought;  Per¬ 
ception,  Imagination,  Reafoning :  Under  the 
fecond,  all  pradical  Determination  framed 
thereon,  from  the  firft  fimple  Motion  of  Aflent, 
or  Preference  to  tlie  moft  rapid  Impetus  of  De- 
fire  or  Averfion  3  comprehending  all  the  Affec¬ 
tions  and  Paffions,  often  fo  voluminoufly  and 
cbfeurely  defcribed.  Here  is  Order,  Plainnefs, 
Simplicity  3  from  whence  it  feems  agreeable  to 
Nature,  fimple  in  Caufes,  however  abundant 
and  various  in  Effeds. 

But  whether  or  how  far  this  Speculation  is 
true,  and  folid,  I  leave  to  your  Judgments  ; 
adding  this  only  3  that  however  that  be,  the 
main  Point  is  not  greatly  affeded  thereby :  The 

Paffions 
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Paffions  with  refpeft  to  the  Influence  Oratory 
hath  over  them,  may  be  fufliciently  known,  by 
confidering  them  as  the  great  Mailer  hath 
done;  and  the  Rules  herein  remain  the  famp. 

The  Aril  of  which  we  have  mentioned; - 

Obfervc,  which,  of  what  Kind  and  Turn  are 
the  Paifages,  that  mofl;  affedt  your  felves  and 
others;  froni  thence  take  your Diredlion.’' 
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Lecture  the  Eleventh. 

A  Continuation  of  the  Foregoing, 

WE  fliall  lay  down  as  a  fecond  Rule>  the 
Precept,  moft  generally  recommended 
and  infixed  upon,  without  which  nothing  fliould 
be  attempted,  nothing  of  Moment  can  be  ac- 
complilhed  in  this  Way,  thus  expreffed  by  the 
Poet, 

Si  vis  me  flere^  dolendum 
Primim  ipfi  tibi. 

Be  yourfelf  polTelTed  with  the  Pafflon,  you 
would  excite.’' 

How  would  you  receive  a  Perfon  Ipeaking 
upon  a  Subject  of  the  utmofl:  Importance  with 
Coldnefs  and  Phlegm  \  or  bemoaning  a  grie¬ 
vous  Calamity  with  an  Air  and  Tone  of  the 
calmeft  Unconcern  ^  Would  you  not  turn  away 
from  him  as  a  Deceiver  ;  or  at  lead;  defpife  him 
as  a  Trifler  unworthy  of  Attention  ^ 

P LUF ARCH  relates  aPalTage  of  Femof^ 
very  apt  to  this  Purpofe.  A  Citizen  of 
Athens  came  to  this  Orator,  befeeching  him  to 
plead  his  Caufe  againft  one,  by  w^hom  he  had 
been  treated  with  great  Cruelty.  As  the  Per- 
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fon  made  his  Complaint  with  an  Air  and  Stile 
of  perfeft  Coldnefs  and  Indifference,  This 
Affair  cannot  be  as  you  reprefent  it,  faid  the 
Orator ;  you  have  not  fuftered  hard  Ufage.” 
How,”  anfwers  the  other,  raifing  his  Voice, 
and  with  the  utmoft  Emotion,  “  I  not  hardily 
‘‘  ufed  !  I  not  ill-treated  !” — Nay,  now  faid 
DemoJlheneSy  I  begin  to  believe  you, — That  is 
the  Form,  that  the  Language  of  an  injured 
Man. — I  acknowledge  the  Juftice  of  your 
Caufc,  and  will  be  your  Advocate.” 

Nature  hath  fo  framed  us,  that  all  ftrong 
Pafiions  damp  themfelves  upon  the  outward 
Form.  They  are  vifible  in  the  Air  of  the 
Countenance,  in  eveiy  Geftiire  and  Motion. 
The  Ufe  or  final  End  of  which  Conftitution  is 
very  evident ;  that  our  Pafiions  may  be  com¬ 
municated.  Thefe  form  a  Kind  of  natural 
Eloquence,  which,  vdthout  the  Help  of  any 
other,  is  moft  powerful  in  winning  over  the 
Spectator,  fpi'eading  as  if  by  Contagion.  Hence, 
in  Perfons  altogether  illiterate,  Grief  and  Anger 
burft  out  in  Exclamations  more  affedtina,  than 
the  moft  confummate  Power  of  Speaking  unaf- 
fifted  by  that  inward  Impulfe  can  furnifh,  be- 
caufe  flowing  frefti  from  the  Heart,  the  Voice 
of  Truth  and*Nature. 

Fr  OM  hence  we  may  account  for  the  remark¬ 
able  Difference  between  the  Effedts,  produced 
by  extemporary,  and  by  premeditated  Dif- 
courfes.  A  Difcourfe  prepared  before-hand, 
although  regular  in  its  Method,  juft  in  the  Sen¬ 
timents)  pure  in  the  Stile,  fhall  yet -move  and 

pleafe 
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pleafe  lefs,  than  one  fpoken  off-hand,  which  is 
defeftive  in  all  thefe  >  becaufe  this  latter^  in- 
fpired  by  the  Occafion,  proceedeth  directly  from 
the  Heart,  from  a  Mind  agitated  by  the  fame 
Paffions  which  the  Speaker  v/ould  raife  in  his 
Audience*  This  Effeft  is  moft  obfervable  in 
Replies,  where  the  Matter  being  unexpected, 
the  Anfwerer  is  rouzed  and  warmed  with  fuch 
Heat  as  enlivens  his  Difeourfe,  animates  his 
Form  and  Action,  and  carries  the  Flames  which 
glow  in  his  Bread  into  thofe  of  his  Hearers* 
The  former  may  be  compared  to  a  fine  Statue 
wrought  by  valt  Labour  and  Skill  into  the  truefi: 
Symmetry,  yet  hath  it  not  Half  the  Graces  of 
this  other,  thofe  inimitable  Graces,  which  Life 
giveth  to  a  Body  lefs  perfectly  proportioned. 

The  fame  Principles  fliew  likewife  the  Truth 
of  a  Rule  often  repeated ;  That  an  Orator 

ought  to  be  efteemed  a  good  Man.”  You 
cannot  be  much  affeCled  by  what  he  fays,  if 
you  do  not  look  upon  him  to  be  a  Man  of  Pro¬ 
bity,  who  is  in  earned:,  and  doth  himfelf  be¬ 
lieve  what  he  endeavoureth  to  make  out  as  cre¬ 
dible  to  you. 

Is  it  not  from  hence,  that  there  have  been 
Times,  in  which  the  Words  publick  Spirit, 
Good  of  the  Community,  Love  of  one’s  Coun¬ 
try  occurring  often  in  a  Difeourfe,  however 
iifed,  have  yet  been  treated  with  fome  Degree 
of  Scorn  or  Ridicule?  Why?  Becaufe  thefe 
Terms  naturally  reprefenting  very  noble  Ideas 
and  fublime  Springs  of  ACtion  had  been  fullied, 
contaminated,  as  it  were  prpfaned  by  Tongues, 

where 
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where  the  Heart  was  governed  by  corrupt,  bafe, 
and  mercenary  Principles. 

A  VERY  material  Queftlon  relating  to  the 
Subjea  before  us,  is  this ;  Upon  whatOcca- 
lions  may  an  Orator  moll  properly  employ 
this  Branch  of  his  Art;  addrefe  himfelf  to 
the  Paffions 

In  Anfwer  to  which  obferve,  firll,  Where 
a  Perfon  is  called  upon  to  fpeak  on  a  Point  of 
Importance  before  one  or  few  chofen  Judges  of 
acknowledged  Skill  and  Integrity,  he  ought  to 
be  veiy  fparing  in  the  Ufe  of  the  Pathetick : 
Becaufe  here  the  Difcovery  of  Truth  being  the 
only  End  in  View,  and  Reafon  being  the  only 
certain  Guide  leading  to  that  End,  every  De¬ 
viation  from  it,  every  Appeal  to  Paffion  will  be 
looked  upon  by  fuch  Men  as  an  Attempt  to  de¬ 
ceive,  will  therefore  offend,  cannot  fail  of 
railing  fome  Prejudice  againft  the  Speaker,  and 
it  is  likely  againft  the  Caufe  which  he  pleadeth. 

This  Fault  becomes  unpardonable,  if  the 
Caufe  be  good.  It  is  then  like  to  the  Painting 
over  a  fair  Face,  deftroying  real  Beauty  by  arti¬ 
ficial  Embellilhment.  In  fuch  Circumftances  a 
natural,  clear,  well  methodized  Explanation  of 
the  Cafe  is  the  only  juft  perfivafive  Eloquence. 

A  VERY  different  Condud:  is  required  in  tliofe 
who  fpeak  before  a  large  Audience,  as  in  a  po¬ 
pular  Affembly.  Here  Addrefs  to  the  Paffions 
is  not  only  allowable,  but  necefiary.  For  the 
firft  Thing  to  be  compaffed  is  to  gain  their  At¬ 
tention.  And  this  you  cannot  fo  well  effed  in 
any  Way,  as  by  infinuating  yourfelf  into  their 

Aftedion. 
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Affeftion.  The  Multitude  is  wonderfully 
quick,  I  might  fay  rafh,  in  forming  Judgment. 
They  have  not  Patience  to  mark  the  Series,  and 
wait  for  the  End  of  an  Argument.  There  muft 
be  fomewhat  agreeable  to  allure  them  on ;  dry 
Truth  quickly  difgufts  them.  To  make  them 
liften  you  muft  affeft  them. 

Again,  Suppofe  this  firft Point  accomplifhed, 
that  they  are  attentive.  Yet  the  greater  Num¬ 
ber  cannot  comprehend  a  Chain  of  clofe  Argu¬ 
ment.  They  cannot  retain  in  their  Memory 
the  feveral  Steps,  and  before  you  come  to  draw 
your  Concluhon,  the  whole  Series  of  Proofs  is 
vanidied.  Lay  your  Thoughts  in  the  jufteft 
Order,  exprefs  them  with  all  poffible  Clearnefs, 
yet  if  there  be  many  Arguments,  or  of  various 
Kinds,  they  cannot  apprehend  them;  Atten¬ 
tion  becomes  painful ;  they  cannot  underftand, 
and  will  not  liften. 

Some  Difference  in  this  Rule  muft  however 
be  fuppofed,  where  the  Genius  of  the  People 
before  whom  you  fpeak,  is  very  different.  The 
lefs  improved  and  poliflied  an  Audience  is,  the 
more  needful  is  the  Pathetick.  Criticks  attri¬ 
bute  to  this  Difference,  in  a  great  Meafure,  the 
Unlikenefs  between  Dc77toJihe72es  and  Cicero : 
The  Athenia7is^  by  Nature  the  moft  acute  of  all 
the  Greeks^  by  a  long  and  careful  Cultivation  of 
Arts,  had  become  in  general  attentive,  curious, 
and  judicious :  Whereas  the  engaged 

fi'om  the  Birth  of  their  State  in  perpetual  Wars, 
had  not  until  very  late  applied  themfelves  to 
Axt^  and  Sciences,  and  were  of  Confequence 
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far  lefs  polite  and  difcerning  j  which  made  it 
requifite  for  an  Orator  here  to  dired:  himfelf 
more  to  the  Paffions,  than  was  needful  at 
Athe72Sy  more  perhaps  than  would  have  pleafed 
there.  Not  that  the  Greek  is  really  lefs  pathe- 
tick,  but  he  concealeth  it  more,  and  inter- 
weaveth  more  and  clofer  Arguments. 

This  Kind,  the  Pathetick,  feems  more  efpe- 
cially  requifite,  where  the  Defign  of  the  Speaker 
is  to  vindicate  and  recommend  the  Caufe  of 
Religion  and  Virtue.  Inftrudion  is  indeed  the 
firfl  Thing  necelfary,  to  which  Purpofe  the  Pa¬ 
thetick  is  ufelefs,  nay  improper.  But  that  Part 
is  ufually  not  difficult. 

The  natural  Notions  of  Mankind  lead  them 
fo  ftrongly  to  diftinguiffi  what  is  good,  that 
fhort  Diredions,  few  Proofs  are  fufficient : 
The  Hardffiip  is,  to  engage  them  heartily  in 
the  Purfuit  of  that  which  they  know  and  ac¬ 
knowledge  to  be  right.  Here  it  is,  the  Orator 
is  to  open  the  whole  Sails  of  his  Eloquence,  to 
wake,  to  rouze,  to  fliake  the  Soul ;  to  hold 
out  Rewards  and  Puniffiments,  Promifes  and 
Threatnings,  alternately  to  encourage  and  ter¬ 
rify,  to  raife  Joy,  Sorrow,  Fear,  Shame,  Hope, 
Anguifh,  Remorfe.  To  fearch  the  deepeffiRe- 
cefles  of  the  Heart.  To  enter  as  it  were  into 
the  Soul,  and  like  the  facred  Orator  [<^],  to 
make  a  Governor  amid  all  the  Pomp  and  Power 
of  his  Office,  hardened  belides,  and  grown  old 
in  Sin, — to  make  him  tremble  [^].  For  the 
Paffions  ftanding  for  the  moil  Part  in.Oppofi- 

tion 
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tion  to  Virtue,  you  muft  find  a  Counterpoize 
to  them  in — ^Pafiions  :  "Without  thefe,  Reafon 
is  a  weak  Sovereign  without  Forces :  In  gaining 
her  you  gain  only  a  Name,  a  Shew  of  Autho¬ 
rity  ^  Power  and  Aftivity  are  on  the  oppofite 
Side. 

V/hat  hath  been  faid  feems  to  prove  unan- 
fwerably  the  Truth  of  a  Point  beforementioned, 
the  Ufefulnefs  and  Necefiity  of  fpeaking  to  the 
Paffions  \  a  Point  which  I  now  return  to,  be- 
caufe  there  are  many  who  affert  that  an  Orator 
Ihould  feek  to  prove  only,  not  to  move  ;  a 
Miftake  the  more  dangerous,  as  it  fets  out  upon 
a  worthy  Principle,  the  Love  of  Truth,  and  can 
recommend  itfelf  by  the  Sanftion  of  great 
Names.  But  furely  the  Patrons  of  this  Opinion 
forget  that  Paffion  belongeth  as  truly  to  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  Man  as  Reafon,  and  however  abufed, 
and  by  that  Abufe  rendered  pernicious,  was 
given  for  ufeful  Purpofes,  and  is  capable  of  an- 
fwering  them.  What  then,  fliall  we  totally  re- 
jeft  it  or  rather  fhould  we  not  apply  our- 
felves  to  reo;ulate  ?  There  is  befides  a  View  in 
which  this  Matter  hath  not,  as  I  remember, 
been  confidered,  and  yet  I  think  it  may  help  in 
throwing  in  Light  upon  it. 

Men  have  generally  looked  upon  Reafon  as 
wholely  diftinil  from,  indeed  for  the  moft  Part 
as  oppofite  to  Paflion :  Becaufe  the  Confequence 
of  fuch  Opposition  is  exceedingly  bad  when  it 
doth  happen,  they  regard  them  only  in  that 
Lltdit  of  Oppofition.  Wherein  there  is  Mif- 

O  A  1 

t^ike.  For  undoubtedly  very  often,  I  might  fay 

for 
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for  the  inoft  Part,  there  is  an  intimate  Con¬ 
nexion  between  them  ;  fo  that  you  cannot 
make  any  ftrong  Impreffion  upon  one,  without 
aflecling  the  other.  An  Inftancc  may  heft  ex¬ 
plain  my  Meaning. 

DEMOS'THENES  undertakes  to  ftirup 
the  Athenians  to  make  Head  againft  Philips  at 
that  Time  preparing  to  invade  them.  Suppofe 
the  Orator  to  have  delivered  his  Sentiments  on 
this  Occafion  in  the  plained:,  mod:  unadorned 
Manner,  mud:  not  the  bare  Enumeration  of 
Philif^  former  Aftions,  of  his  Fraud,  Didimu- 
lation,  of  his  having  corrupted  their  Allies, 
their  own  Magiflrates  and  Orators,  much  more 
the  Relation  of  his  many  dark  Dedgns  and 
Plots  to  rob  them  of  their  Glory,  their  Terri¬ 
tory,  their  Liberties,  have  raifed  violent  Indig¬ 
nation  in  their  Breads  ?  Was  it  poffible  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  feveral  Arguments  offered  by  the  Con- 
jundlure,  fo  as  juft  to  render  them  intelligible, 
without  working  this  Effedt  ? 

Let  us  now  fay,  that  you  on  the  other  Hand 
aim  at  ftriking  the  Pallions  only  :  If  you  do  this 
with  Skill,  you  mull:  without  defigning  it,  con¬ 
vince.  Here  alfo  the  fame  Orator  furnifheth  an 
Example. 

Intending  to  inflame  the  Minds  of  his 
Hearers  with  Hatred  againft  Efchines^  his  Ad- 
verfary,  he  defcribes  the  Charadter  of  this  Man  ; 
his  Youth  infamous,  his  Manhood  fadfious, 
mean,  flagitious;  adds  Venality,  Calumnies, 
Treachery,  complicated  Treafons ;  he  paints, 
amplifies,  inveighs : — Now  do  not  thefe  Charges 

N  by 
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by  kindling  Indignation,  Averlion,  Horror 
againft  his  Accufer,  tend  direftly  to  acquit 
himlelf  ?  Could  you  feel  any  of  thefe  Paffions 
without  an  Inclination  to  believe  the  Innocence 
of  the  accufed  ?  And  doubtlefs,  they  had  an 
adlual  Influence  in  the  Event. 

I  MIGHT  eafily  point  out  the  Source  of  this 
Miftake,  by  recurring  to  the  Reafoning  in  my 
lafl;  Ledure,  the  evil  Habit  there  mentioned,  of 
confldering  the  Underftanding,  and  Will,  and 
Paffions,  not  only  as  diflindt  Adtions  of  the  fame 
Agent  the  Mind,  but  as  diftindt  Agents ;  whence 
that  imaginary  Independence,  Rivalffiip,  En¬ 
mity,  fo  much  and  confufedly  talked  of :  But 
I  lhall  not  now  return  to  metaphyfical  Difqui- 
lition.  In  which  I  fear  I  may  have  been  thought 
to  have  then  dwelt  too  long.  This  Inference  is 
clear  and  fufficient  to  my  Purpofe.  ‘‘  We 
jfhould  not  feek  imprudently  to  feparate  what 
“  Nature  hath  framed  infeparable.  The  Art 
‘‘  of  Perfwafion  preferring  Reafon,  cannot  yet 
rejedt  Paflion,  becaufe  very  often  the  clofefl: 

“  Reafon  neceffarily  affedteth  Paffion  ;  the 
deepeft  Pathetick  convinceth  Reafon.’' 

It  remains  to  finifli  my  Defign,  that  I  fliould 
point  out  fome  Cautions,  veiy  ufeful  to  be  ob- 
lerved  in  Attempts  to  move  the  Paffions. 

Firjiy  ‘‘  Consider  well  whether  the  Point 
you  are  to  difcourfe  upon  requires  or  may 
‘‘  admit  of  the  Pathetick.”  It  is  obvious,  that 
there  are  many  Subjedts  which  do  not ;  the 
Value  of  one,  its  Circumftances,  Nature  may 
render  that  T reatment  improper.  F or  certainly, 

nothing 
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nothing  can  be  more  difgufting  to  an  Audience 
than  to  obferve  a  Speaker  torturing  himfelf  and 
them,  in  order  to  afFedt  them  mightily  on  a 
Subjedt  of  fmall  Importance.  As  again,  it  muft 
be  an  unpleahng  Difappointment  to  be  paid 
with  Exclamations  and  Vehemence  of  Sound, 
where  they  expedl  folid  Argument.  The  Rule 
is,  refledt  thus  within  yourfelf  before  you  begin ; 

If  another  were  to  fpeak  on  this  Point, 
how  would  I  wifli  him  to  treat  of  it?” 
“  Should  I  defire  to  be  inftrudled  or  moved, 
pleafed  or  convinced  ?  Adi  thou  accordingly.” 
Another  material  Obfervation  not  always 
adverted  to  is,  that  “  The  principal  Regard 
“  Ihould  ever  be  paid  to  Reafon,  To  per- 
fwade  you  fhould  convince.”  Conviftioft 
indeed  need  not,  nay  cannot  always  be  brought 
about  by  a  Chain  of  llridl  Argument,  which  few 
can  pcrfedlly  comprehend,  and  yet  fewer  are 
difpofed  to  liften  to :  But  in  all  Cafes  the 
Groundwork  muft  be,  Reafon.  This  fhould 
be  the  Bafis ;  upon  which  you  may  raife  what- 
foever  you  think  conducive  to  your  Purpofe,  of 
Ornament  or  Pathetick ;  but  this  it  is,  which 
muft  give  Strength  and  Confiftence  to  your 
Difcourfe.  Without  this,  the  moft  enlivened 
and  moft  magnificent  Oration  is  but  like  thofe 
Fabricks  which  appear  fometimes  in  the  Clouds, 
that  the  firfl  Blaft  of  Wind  difperfeth  into 
fhapelefs  Air. 

The  Ground  of  this  Remark  is  in  human 
Nature.  We  are  confcious  that  Reafon  is  the 
governing  Principle  of  our  Nature,  that  we 

N  2  ought 
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ought  to  be  direfted  by  it  alone.  It  is  true,  we 

often  prefer  Paffion,  we  often  follow  it  in  Con- 

tradiftion  to  Reafon  :  Yet  we  well  know,  that 
0 

in  fo  doing  we  err.  Hence  we  look  upon  it  as 
a  Kind  of  Indignity,  that  others  fhould  appeal 
direftly  to  our  Paffions ;  we  regard  them  as 
Perfons  who  feek  to  take  Advantage  of  our 
Weaknefs  ^  who  defpife,  or  mean  to  deceive 
us. 

Hence  follows  a  third  Rule.  Let  your 
Addrefs  to  the  Paffions  be  as  fhort  as  it  con- 
veniently  may,  for  two  Reafons,”  both  upon 
the  lall;  mentioned  Account,  that  you  may  be- 
fcow  more  Time  and  Care  upon  the  rational 
Part :  And  likewife,  becaufe.  Nothing  more 
quickly  tires  and  difgufts  than  Addreffes  of  this 
Sort.  The  Paffions  as  we  have  feen,  were 
given  to  rouze  us  from  Indolence,  to  make  us 
aftive  and  enterprizing.  Hence  they  are  quick, 
lively,  powerful,  but  foon  fubfide.  And  this 
was  gracioufly  ordained,  that  having  anfwered 
Pneir  End,  they  might  become  weak,  and  eafily 
manageable  by  Reafon.  Wherefore,  follow 
‘‘  Nature.  Seek  not  to  keep  long  in  Motion  a 
Spring  formed  for  quick,  but  ffiort  Aftion.’' 
Accordingly  we  find  in  the  befl;  Writers, 
that  the  Pafiages  which  affeft  us  mofi;  are  not 
long  and  laboured,  but  fliort  fudden  Strokes, 
like  Flalhes  of  Lightning  that  juft  ftiine  and 
vanlili.  It  v/ould  be  eafy  to  bring  Inftances 
hereof  from  both  the  Greek  and  Roma?i  Orators : 
But  for  the  Sake  of  Concifenefs,  I  fhall  mention 

only 
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only  fome  few  from  a  Poet,  who  excelleth  all 
others  in  thefe  fliort  and  delicate  Touches. 

Speaking  of  the  Weaknefs  of  Orpheus  in 
looking  back  on  Emjdice^  he  hath  this  very 
affedling  Turn, 

[r]  Cum  fubitoincautum  dementia  cepit  amajitem^ 
Ignojcenda  quidem^  Sc i rent  si  ignoscere 

MANES. 

The  following  in  Eiirydice'^  Speech  is  not 
inferior, 

[^/]  Invalidafque  tihi  tendens^  heu  non  tua ! 
palmas. 

Much  of  the  fame  Kind  is  that  beautiful  P,.e- 
petition  concerning  CaJJandra  taken  Captive, 

Ad  ccelum  tendens  ardejttia  lurnina  fnijlra^ 
Lu  MINA,  nam  teneras  arcebant  Anciila  palmas. 

What  a  fine  Image  of  Melancholy  do  thefe 
two  Lines  prefent, 

[J']  ^  dulcis  T  e folo  in  littore fecum^ 

Te  ^eniente  die^  te  decedente  canebat. 

Such 

[c]  When  ihdden  Madnefs  felz’d  th’  uncautious  Lover, 
Madnefs,  to  be  forgiv^n,-^could  Hell  forgive. 

[J]  Stretching  to  thee  her  feeble  Arms,  alas  ! 

EJo  longer  thine  ! 

[^]  Raifing  in  vain  to  Heav’n  her  fparkling  Eyes, 

Her  Eyes,  for  Fetters  bound  her  tender  Hands. 

[f]  Thee  dearelt  Confort,  on  the  lonely  Shore 
Lie  fung ;  with  rifing  Morn,  with  finking  Day, 

Thcey  folitary  fang,. 
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Such  alfo  is  that  of  the  young  Greeks  who 
having  followed  Evander  from  Argos  was  killed 
in  Italy y 

(^]  Et  dukes  moriens  reminifcitur  Argos. 

In  the  Defcription  of  the  Murrain,  what  a 
moving  Circumftance  is  the  following, 

\Jj\  It  trijlis  arator 

Mcerentem  abj ungens  fraternd  morte  juvencunty 
Atq-y  opere  in  medio  dejixa  relinquit  aratra. 

And  this  of  DcedaluSy  which  I  know  not 
whether  it  can  be  parallelled  in  any  Poet, 

[/]  Tu  quoque  7nag7iam 

Partem  opere  in  tanto  finer  et  dolof^y  Icare  haberes  % 
Bis  conatus  erat  cafus  ejfngere  in  aurOy 
Bis  patrice  cecidere  manus. - - 

Of  this  Kind  is  the  Qi^ftion  of  King  Lear 
to  Edgar  difguifed  as  a  Lunatick  ; 

What,  have  his  Daughters  brought  him  to 
this  Pafs  ? 

Could'ft  thou  fave  Nothing?  Didft  thou  give 
them  all  ?  ” 

And 


'g']  And  his  lov’d  Jrgos  recoIle<5ls  in  Death. 

’h]  Sorrowful 

Departs  the  Hind,  disjoining  from  the  Yoke 
The  Steer  that  mourns  his  Brother’s  Death,  and  fix’d 
In  the  unfinifh’d  Furrow  leaves  his  Plow. 

[/]  Thou  too,  O  harusy  did  Grief  pertnit, 

A  Place  in  this  illuflrious  Toil  hadft  found  ; 

Twice  he  effay’d  to  frame  in  living  Gold 
Thy  Fall  untimely,  twice  the  Fathers  Hands 
Sunk  down."!. ■ 
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And  this  of  Mac  duff ^ 

He  has  no  Children.” 

Pity  indeed  is  the  mod:  difficult  of  our 
Paffions  to  be  long  kept  up  :  It  is  eafily  raifed 
and  ceafeth  inftantly.  For  which  Reafon  we 
may  obferve,  that  fuch  Tragedies  as  turn  chiefly 
upon  Terror,  pleafe  more  than  thofe  which  are 
calculated  to  move  Compaffion :  The  Impref- 
flon  is  ftronger  and  more  lafting.  Thus  we 
prefer  the  OEdipus  of  Sophocles  before  his 
EleEira^  and  yet  more  before  his  Fhilodletes  : 
As  indeed  this  feems  to  give  that  Writer  the 
Advantage  over  Euripides^  who  excels  in  the 
tender  Paffions. 

For  this  Reafon  Shakefpear  is  not  only  the 
firfh  of  our  Tragick  Poets,  but  I  am  inclined  to 
think  him,  with  all  his  Faults  and  Irregularities, 
the  noblefl:  Genius  in  that  Form  of  Poefy  which 
ever  appeared.  I  doubt,  whether  human  In¬ 
vention  can  devife  a  Scene  of  more  ftriking 
aftonifhing  Horror,  than  that  which  is  wrought 
up  from  the  Death  of  Banquo^, — The  Table’s 

FULL.” 

A  FORMER  Obfervation  leads  to  a  fourth 
Rule  5  “  In  fpeaking  to  the  Paffions,  as 
‘‘  much  as  poffible  conceal  your  doing  fo.” 
It  fhould  be  perceived  only  by  the  Effefts, 
otherwife  it  appears  like  a  Defign  to  deceive, 
and  puts  your  Hearer  on  his  Guard.  To  this 
Purpofe  a  Greek  Critick  [Iz]  recommends  the 
Ufe  of  the  Sublime,  as  hidina:  the  other  in  its 
fuperior  Brightnefs.  But 

[^]  Longinus. 
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But  there  is  nothing  more  carefully  to  be 
avoided,  more  dejftrudtive  of  the  End  propofed 
ill  fpeaking  to  the  Affedtions,  than  Elegancies 
and  PrettinelTes,  fine  turned  Periods  and  glit¬ 
tering  Conceits. 

In  the  Midi!;  of  the  deepefl:  Afflidlion  or 
mofi:  violent  Anger,  we  meet  with  Perfons  in 
the  Tragedies  of  Seiieca^  declaiming  for  feveral 
Lines  together,  in  all  the  .fententious  Wifdom 
of  a  Stoick :  And  our  own  Poets  do  not  fcruple 
to  introduce  an  Heroe  expiring  with  a  florid  Si¬ 
mile  in  his  Mouth  [/].  The  Writings  of  Se¬ 
neca  the  Philofopher,  the  younger  Pliny^  and 
the  Declaimers  of  the  lower  Empire,  together 
with  Crowds  of  Moderns,  have  been  before 
taken  Notice  of,  as  abounding  with  Beauties  of 
this  Sort.  But  as  in  Life,  fo  in  Writings,  Ex¬ 
cellence  confifts  in  following  Nature ;  and  with¬ 
out  Doubt  ftrong  Paflions  exprefs  themfelves  in 
the  moft  unftudied  and  the  leaft  artificial  Man^ 
ner. 

This  is  fo  true,  that  not  only  Gaiety  and 
Gawdinefs,  falfe  Decorations  of  Stile,  but  even 
the  true  Ornaments  are  little  fuited  to  the  Pa^ 
thetick.  The  Sentiments  fhould  be  fuch  as 
flow  naturallv  from  thePaflion,  and  the  Words 
fuch  as  the  Hearer  may  be  likely  to  pafs  by 
unnoticed,  that  is,  eafy  and  Ample. 

Herein  it  is,  that  iht  Greek  Poet  hath  far 
excelled  all  his  Followers.  He,  that  is  fo  ele¬ 
vated  in  his  Sentiments,  fo  lofty  in  his  Stile,  that 
defcribeth  a  Battle  or  Storm  in  Numbers  as 

founding 

[/J  See  Death  Mont czeuma  In  Indian  Emperor f 
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founding  and  rapid  as  the  Images  which  he 
prefentethj  is  here  humble,  and  plain,  and  un¬ 
adorned.  If  you  would  form  a  right  Notion 
of  his  Excellence  herein,  compare  the  Com¬ 
plaints  of  Eurialus^  Mother,  or  thofe  of  Evan- 
der^  occafioned  by  the  Death  of  their  Sons,  with 
the  Lamentations  of  Hecuba^  or  with  that  which 
is  fuperior  to  every  Thing  of  the  Sort,  the  La¬ 
mentation  of  Andromache  when  HeSlor  was 
killed  ;  you  will  fee  how  far  the  flirongeft  Ef¬ 
forts  of  the  moft  curious  and  beautiful  Aj-t  fall 
fhort  of  Nature. 

And  in  this  Refpedt :  Lajlly^  There  is 
one  Fault  very  common,  againft  which  we 
can  never  be  too  well  prepared;  that  is. 

The  perlifting  in  a  pathetick  Strain  before 

an  Audience  entirely  unmoved.’’  In  which 
Cafe  a  Speaker  not  only  difgufts  and  tires,  but 
never  fails  to  become  ridiculous.  If  one  fpeak 
off-hand,  or  from  Memory,  he  may  eafily  per¬ 
ceive  how  the  Audience  is  affedled  by  vifible 
Marks  in  their  Countenance  and  Behaviour :  If 
he  find  them  liftlefs  and  unconcerned,  he  may 
lower  his  Tone,  he  may  fliift  his  Sails,  and 
change  his  Courfe :  But  where  you  rely  on  a 
ftudied  Difcourfe,  this  is  impradlicable ;  you 
have  engaged  in  a  Career  which  you  mufl 
finiili,  however  difgraceful.  For  this  Reafon 
an  [m\  eminent  Writer  of  our  own  hath  laid 
it  down  as  a  Kind  of  general  Rule,  not  to 
attempt  m.oving  the  Paflions  in  a  premeditated 
Difcourfe,  becaufe  the  odds  are  that  you  fail. 

But 

[wj  Dr.  Swift,  Vol.  ift. 
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But  he  feemeth  to  have  carried  this  Matter 
too  far.  This  Eifeft  indeed  his  Argument 
ought  to  have,  to  make  Men  exceedingly  care¬ 
ful  what  they  offer  to  the  View  of  the  Publick : 
If  you  never  attempt  to  move  the  Paffions,  you 
can  be  at  beft  but  a  tolerable  Speaker :  If  you 
perlift  in  unfuccefsful  Attempts,  you  become 
ridiculous.  But  between  thefe  two,  there  are 
various  Degrees  of  Excellency,  to  which  we 
may  and  fhould  afpire. 

The  beft  Advice  which  occurs  to  me  in  the 
Point  Is  this  5  “  Engage  in  no  Caufe  but  fuch 
as  you  approve  of :  Study  it  thoroughly.  Be 
lincere.  Poffefs  yourfelf  with  the  Paffion 
you  would  raife.  Never  lit  down  to  write, 
nor  ftand  up  to  fpeak  but  under  this  Impref- 
“  fion.’’  By  thefe  Means,  you  may  hope  to 
unite  the  Jufhnefs  and  Correftnefs  of  Study  to 
the  Force  and  Fire  of  extemporary  Elocution. 
You  fhall  at  the  fame  Time  pleafe  and  con¬ 
vince,  inftruft  and  affeft,  become  Mafter  both 
of  the  Underftanding  and  Paffiolis  of  your 
Hearers. 


LECTURE 
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Lecture  the  Twelfth. 

(y  Elocution,  Stile* 

Eloquence,  as  it  addreiTeth  itfdf  to 

the  Senfes,  cometh  next  to  be  confider- 
ed, — in  this  View,  comprehending  chiefly  Elo¬ 
cution,  or  Stile.  Pronunciation,  the  other 
Part,  I  ihall  take  an  Occafion  to  treat  of  here¬ 
after  [a]. 

Here,  as  in  other  Matters,  the  furefl:  Way 
of  determining  what  is  right  and  what  is  faulty, 
is  to  have  always  in  View  the  End  and  Defign. 
Now  the  great  End  of  Language,  being  to 
communicate  our  Sentiments  for  the  Inftrudion 
or  Perfwaflon  of  other  Men,  it  is  manifefl:,  that 
the  firfl:  and  mofl:  neceflary  Property  is  Clearnefs: 
Whatever  renders  it  very  difficult  or  dark,  fo 
far  contradideth  its  original  Intention. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  we  ought  to  employ 
fuch  Words  as  common  Ufe  hath  made  known 
and  familiar. 

For  the  fame  Reafon,  our  Language  ought 
to  be  pure,  Becaufe,  whatfoever  departs  from 
the  true  Standard  of  a  Tongue  is  fo  far  dark. 
Jt  is  befides,  offenfive  on  another  Account,  be-^ 

traying 
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traying  either  Want  of  Knowledge,  or  a  low 
and  bad  Education. 

The  fame  Principle  leads  to  a  third  Rule* 
As  far  as  the  Genius  of  the  Language  admits, 
range  Words  in  their  natural  Order.*'  For 
harfh  and  bold  Tranfpofitions  always  occalion 
Perplexity  in  the  Hearer.  To  this  Fault  the 
Writers  of  the  Roman  Language  feem  peculiar¬ 
ly  liable. 

Another  Fault  oppofite  to  Clearnefs,  which 
modern  Tongues  more  than  the  antient,  our 
own  perhaps  more  than  the  others,  eafily  fall 
into,  is  “  Equivocal  Expreffion  f '  when  men¬ 
tioning  different  Perfons  or  Things,  it  is  not 
always  plain  which  you  mean,  but  the  fame 
Adion  or  Attribute  may  be  aferibed  equally  to 
either.  This  Fault  fhould  be  carefully  avoided. 

From  thefe  Principles  it  followeth,  that  we 
ought  to  fhun  alf  obfolete  Words  ;  new  Phrafes 
which  Caprice  is  for  ever  introducing  ^  all  low 
Expreflions  3  conceited,  far-fetched,  and  affed- 
ed  Manners  of  Speech. 

It  might  appear  fuperfluous  to  recommend 
Clear?tefsy  which  is  the  firft  and  moft  obvious 
Quality  requifite  in  Speaking  or  Writing,  if 
Obfeurity  were  not  a  very  common  Fault : 
Nay,  and  great  Perfons  among  the  Antients, 
who  heftowed  incredible  Pains  upon  this  Arti¬ 
cle  of  Stile,  are  juftly  charged  with  it.  But  we 
fhall  ceafe  to  wonder  hereat,  if  we  refled,  that 
there  are  other  Caufes  of  Obfeurity,  befide  thofe 
mentioned.  Such  as  regard  the  Thought  alone 
I  fliall  not  infifl:  upon,  as  being  foreign  to  the 

prefent 
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prefent  Defign.  Within  our  own  Subjeft  there 
is  a  principal  one, — The  Ambition  difficult 
to  be  fuppreffed  by  the  beft  Genius,  of  throw- 
ing  what  One  has  to  fay  out  of  the  common 
Form,  of  railing  it  above  the  Level  of  fami- 
“  liar  Dialeft,  and  of  drawing  the  Notice  and 
Attention  of  the  Hearers.'’ 

Not  feldom,  the  Harmony  and  Sound  of 
Periods  are  the  Speaker's  Objeft.  The  Thought 
becomes  darkened  by  a  Multitude  of  Words: 
An  Exuberance  of  Leaves  concealeth  the  Fruit: 
This  among  the  Greeks  was  named  the  Afiatick 
Stile  ;  to  which  was  oppofed  the  Attick^  being 
pure,  terfe,  and  properly  concife. 

But  the  principal  Caufe  of  Obfcurity  in  Per- 
fons  of  good  Talents,  is  that  mentioned  by 
Horace^ 

[/^]  I  aim  at  Shortnefs,  and  become  obfcure.” 

They  labour  to  compaft  their  Senfe  fo  clofely, 
and  wrap  it  up  in  fo  few  Words,  that  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  unfold  it.  Their  Writings  refemble 
an  Army,  whofe  Ranks  are  fo  clofc,  that  they 
cannot  wield  their  Arms.  They  contain  valua¬ 
ble  Treafures  which  you  cannot  well  get  at; 
like  one  who  is  poflelfed  of  great  Wealth,  but 
confining  wholely  in  Jewels ;  very  rich,  but  not 
for  common  Ufe.  This  is  in  fome  Degree  the 
Charafter  of  T’hucvdides  and  "Tacitus.  A  Fault, 
which  although  fpringing  from  an  excellent 
Caufe,  fuch  as  indeed  is  not  to  be  often  appre- 

hended. 


[hi  . . .  Brevh  cjje  hhoro, 
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hended,  yet  ftill  it  were  better  that  we  fhould 
avoid. 

There  is  likev/ife  another  Kind  of  Brevity, 
which  renders  Writings  obfcure,  more  danger¬ 
ous,  becaufe  more  frequent^  not  through  fuper-« 
abundance  of  Senfe  and  Parfimony  of  Words, 
but  through  an  Affeftation  of  Elegance.  Here, 
the  Speaker  affefts  to  give  to  every  Sentiment  a 
quick,  brilk  Turn  5  and  contrafts  his  Expref- 
lion,  to  make  it  lively  and  pointed.  Thefe 
Perfons  lead  you  on  from  Prettinefs  to  Pretti- 
nefs,  through  a  Courfe  of  Antithefes,  a  friendly 
Strife  of  Words,  through  a  String  of  Riddles, 
which  have  juft  Myftery  enough  to  afford  you 
Pleafure  in  finding  them  out ;  like  the  Sheperd- 
efs  in  one  of  our  Poets, 

[^]  But  feigns  aLaugh  to  fee  me  fearch  around. 
And  by  that  Laugh  the  willing  Fair  is 
found.’' 

This  Is  Pliny ^  Seneca^  and  Florus, 

W £  may  compare  the  Dlfcourfe  of  the  great 
Speakers  of  Antiquity  to  a  River,  fometimes 
flowing  in  a  ftraight  Line,  again  winding,  here 
fwift,  there  flow,  as  the  Ground  direfts ;  but 
always  clear,  majeftic,  and  full  to  the  green 
Verge:  On  the  contrary,  the  Speech  of  thefe 
others  is  a  Torrent  rolling  over  Pebbles,  broken 
among  Rocks,  tumbling  down  Cafcades,  here 
and  there  pretty  enough,  but  rattling,  fhalloWy 
and  muddy  by  its  own  Agitation. 


F]  Pope’s  Paflorals. 


Thus 
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Th  US  Difcourfe  muft  be  clear - That, 

however,  is  not  enough.  It  fufficeth,  indeed, 
for  InftrucSion :  But  an  Orator  muft  aim  at 
more;  in  Truth  he  hath  no  other  Way  of  cer¬ 
tainly  arriving  at  that,  but  by  aiming  at  more : 
For  what  avails  it  to  be  clear,  unlefs  I  can 
make  you  think  it  worth  your  while  to  attend? 
However  intelligible  I  be,  importeth  not ;  for 
you  will  not  underftand  unlefs  you  liften,  and 
you  will  rarely  liften  if  I  be  no  more  than  in¬ 
telligible.  The  Orator  mujft  therefore  pleafe  and 
move.  He  muft,  to  Perfpicuity,  add  Orna¬ 
ment.  This  openeth  to  us  a  very  large  Field. 
It  would  be  impoflible  to  comprehend  all  Par¬ 
ticulars  :  I  fhall  fpeak  briefly  of  thofe  which 
feem  to  be  of  moft  Importance,  or  have  been 
lefs  copioufly  treated  of. 

But  the  remaining  Part  of  this  Difcourfe  I 
fnall  confine  to  one  Particular,  introductory  to 
the  reft,  and  very  ufeful  to  be  confidered  ;  be- 
caufe  it  may  preferve,  from  a  Fault,  the  more 
dangerous,  as  deceiving  under  the  Appearance 
of  Beauty,  and  by  that  Means  very  incident  to 
young  Perfons,  who  are  readily  caught  by 
Show  and  Splendor. 

It  is  an  Obfervation  of  Arijlotle^  which  I 
have  formerly  mentioned,  that  the  firft  Kind 
of  Writing,  the  moft  antiently  ufed,  was  Poefy, 
Hence,  they  who  firft  began  to  cornpofe  Dif- 
courfes  in  Profe,  which  in  Greece  happened 
about  the  Time  of  the  Perfian  Cyriis^  finding 
Poefy  in  Poflefiion  of  the  publick  Efteem,  in 
Compliance  therewith,  retained  the  Expreffi-, 

on 
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on  of  Poefy,  although  they  had  departed  from 
from  its  Numbers  ;  which  Manner  continued 
long  5  and  according  to  him,  was  that  of  G(?r- 
g/as,  who  was  Co-temporary  with  Socrates  : 
And  this  Fad:  is  confirmed  by  fome  little  Frag¬ 
ments  of  that  Sophift  remaining  at  this  Day, 
which  are  pompous  and  poetical.  Now  this, 
he  obferveth  was  an  Error.  The  tragick  Poets, 
themfelves  found  it  necelTary  to  lower  the  ma- 
jefliick  and  grand  Elocution  which  the  Mufe 
had  hitherto  made  ufe  of ;  and  in  order  to  ren¬ 
der  their  Dialogue  natural,  invented  lambicxks, 
a  Meafure  approaching  to  Profe  ;  a  convincing 
Argument,  that  Orators  fhould  avoid  the  Stile 
peculiar  to  Poets. 

It  muft  be  confelTed,  however,  that  this 
Fault,  if  I  may  venture  in  all  Cafes  to  name  it 
fuch,  remained  always  among  Writers,  both 
good  and  bad ;  although  from  different  Caufes. 
The  former  having  their  Imagination  filled 
wnth  the  Grandeur  of  their  Subjed,  and  being 
exceedingly  defirous  to  imprefs  due  Concep¬ 
tions  of  it  upon  the  Reader’s  Mind,  ventured 
beyond  the  Bounds  of  their  Art,  and  rofe  into 
Expreffions  too  high  and  ardent :  Inftances 
whereof  may  'be  obferved  in  Plato  and  Longi¬ 
nus,  in  Livy  and  Tacitus. 

The  others,  finding  admired,  and  admiring 
the  Elevation  of  Poefy,  endeavoured  to  copy 
out  in  Profe,  her  Ornaments ;  not  confidering, 
that  They  are  Beauties  of  different  Kinds,  and 
the  Embellifhments  of  the  one  deform  the 

s 

other.  This  was  the  Cafe  of  Writers  in  the 

Decline 
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Decline  of  the  Rojfian  Empire,  and  is  that  of 
Multitudes  among  the  Moderns. 

Besides,  they  found  it  much  eafier  to  fcat^ 
ter  over  a  Difcourfe  Flowers  here  and  there, 
than  to  give  it  throughout,  its  due  Spirit, 
Strength,  and  Connexion. 

If  you  fliould  aflc,  as  fome  have  done. 
What  is  the  Ground  of  this  Diftinaion  ? 
Why  fliould  not  that  which  pleafeth  in  one 
Kind  of  Writing,  pleafe  in  another?''  The 
Anfwer  is  eafy  :  The  Ends  are  entirely  diffe¬ 
rent,  of  Courfe  the  Means. 

\d'\  The  chief  End  of  Poefy  is  to  pleafe  : 
Inftruaion  indeed  contributes,  is  often  neceflary 
to  this  End  5  Inftruaion  then  is  only  a  fubordi- 
nate  End, — that  is,  the  Means. 

Whereas  in  Eloquence  theReverfe  hereof 
obtains :  Its  chief  End  is  to  inftrua ;  and 
Pleafure  being  often  a  neceftary  Mean  to  In¬ 
ftruaion,  becomes  here  a  fubordinate  End. 
The  Truth  of  this  Diftinaion  appears  from 
hence ;  that  Poefy,  although  it  fhould  be  in- 
ftruaive,  yet  if  k  do  not  pleafe,  is  never  in 
Efteem  as  a  poetick  Work;  fo  that  Pleafure  is 
its  chief  End.  On  the  other  Hand,  let  a  Piece 
of  Eloquence  pleafe :  If  it  convey  no  Inftruaion, 
it  cannot  Ee  held  in  Efteem ;  a  Proof,  that  In¬ 
ftruaion  is  its  principal  End.  The  Ends  of 
each  being  thus  fixed,  point  out  the  Means, 

and 

[<;/]  Totumq;  illud  ftudiorum  genus  ad  oftentationem  eft 
comparatum  ;  praster  id  quod  voluptatem  so  lam  petit , 

Quint,  lib.  x.  chap,  i,  (de  Poetis  loquitur. J 
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and  demonftrate  that  they  ought  not  to  be  con¬ 
founded. 

The  Stile  of  Poets  is  that  of  certain  Num¬ 
bers  returning,  in  the  fame  Cadence,  at  ftated 
Intervals.  This  Harmony  having  both  Variety 
and  Rule,  is  agreeable  to  the  Ear,  fitted  to  an 
Art,  the  Defign  of  which  is  to  pleafe.  But  in 
ferious  Speech,  fuch  Harmony  would  be  offen- 
five.  For  where  the  View  is  to  inftrud:,  it 
mufi:  appear  too  much  ftudied,  ari  Indication  of 
fome  Lightnefs  or  trifling  Difpofition  in .  the 
Speaker.  Hence  we  arc  offended  at  the  Ca¬ 
dence  of  Verfe  in  a  Profe-work,  becaufe  it  is 
not  expedled,  and  thus  difappoints  the  Ear. 

V/ E  find  no  lefs  Difference  between  thefe  two 
Kinds  of  Writing  in  many  other  Refpedls,  fome 
of  which,  chiefly  with  Regard  to  the  Point  iii 
View,  Stikj  I  fliall  briefly  enumerate. 

The  Method  ufed  by  an  Orator  fhould  be 
natural;  ail  Parts  fhould  be  difpofed  as  much 
as  may  be  in  the  jufiefi  Order,  both  Sentiments 
and  Words :  This  Regularity  tends  to  per- 
fwade,  hath  the  Simplicity  and  ingenuous  Air 
of  Truth.  Now  Poets  are  by  no  Means  tied 
down  to  this  Exadinefs  ;  nay  it  is  fit,  that  they 
fhould  depart  from  it,  preferring  that  Difpofi- 
tion  which  may  ftrike  the  Fancy  and  Ear  mofi: 
agreeably. 

The  Poet  generally  makes  Choice  of  the 
moft  founding  Words,  the  mofi:  pompous  Ex- 
preffions,  as  mofi  conducive  to  Harmony :  The 
Orator  is  required  rather  to  avoid  fuch,  as  ap¬ 
proaching  to  AfFedation.  The  Poet  is  allowed 

tu 
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to  frame  new  Words,  to  revive  old,  that  he 
may  pleafe  by  Novelty  or  a  venerable  Air  of 
Antiquity :  Such  Licences  are  forbidden  to  the 
Orator,  becaufe  not  readily  underftood  and  un¬ 
couth. 

Again.  The  Poet  is  obliged  to  raife  hl^ 
Stile  above  that  of  Converfation,  and  make  it  in 
Contexture  and  Colour  altogether  different : 
The  Orator  is  for  the  mod:  Part  to  come  near 
to,  never  to  feem  induflrioufly  to  avoid  it.  The 
Poet  is  allowed  to  tranfgrefs  the  Bounds  of 
ftrid  Truth  5  to  raife  his  Images  beyond  Na¬ 
ture  3  to  heap  Ornaments  upon  Ornaments  3  to 
crowd  and  vary  his  Figures,  ufing  the  ftrongeft 
and  mod:  bold  3  to  Iport  in  Allegories  3  to  wan¬ 
der  in  DIgreffions  3  entertain  with  Comparifons; 
enliven  with  Allufions :  His  Tranfitions  may  be 
quick  3  Metaphors  may  fhine  in  every  Line  3 
he  may  extend  DefcriptionSj  introduce  as  many 
Perfons  fpeaking  as  he  pleafeth,  create  Perfons 
who  never  had  Being  3  in  fhort,  he  may  em¬ 
ploy  every  Art,  that  can  giye  Life,  and  Spirit, 
and  Fire  to  his  Work  3  Fable,  Sentiment,  Fi¬ 
gure,  Painting,  Harmony,  fonorous,  copious, 
glowing  Expreffion. 

In  all  which  Particulars,  the  Orator  is  re- 
ftrairied  to  much  narrower  Limits.  He  mud 
confine  himfelf  to  Truth,  at  lead  to  the  drifted 
Probability  3  mud  be  exceedingly  fparing  in 
Digreffions  3  his  Tranfitions  fhould  be  ufually 
nice,  and  almod  imperceptible  3  his  Compari- 
fons  tend  only  to  illudrate3  he  fhould  rarely 
venture  into  Allegory  3  his  Metaphors  fhould 

O  2  not 
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not  be  frequent,  feidom  bold ;  Hyperboles  are 
very  dangerous  to  him ;  Defcriptions  fliould  be 
fhort,  and  introduced  only  where  they  feem  ne- 
ceflary ;  his  whole  Stile  fhould  be  pure,  clear, 
Tnodeft  in  its  Ornaments,  removed  if  poffible 
from  all  Appearance  of  Art,  and  feeming  to 
flow  naturally  from  the  Occafion. 

As  a  Kind  of  Illuflration  of  what  hath  been 
faid,  a  little  Specimen  of  this  Difference,  ob- 
ferve  the  following  Paffage  that  I  have  fome- 
^vhere  met  with,  in  which  the  whole  Senfe  is 
taken  exaftly  from  the  Roman  Poet,  and  the 
Expreflion  fo  varied,  as  to  convey  the  Image 
contained  in  his  Verfes  with  fomewhat  of  their 
Spirit,  in  the  Language  of  Profe. 

Siciit  m  vajld  qualis  ejl  h^c  nojlra^  civitate^ 
fi  forte  accendantn7\  ut  funt  mobiles^  plebis  ani-- 
nii^  it  primo  murmur  incertum^  dein  atrox  da-- 
mor ;  hinc  currunt  ad  armUy  vis  vi  repellitur : 
Sin  afurgat  vir  fapientid  et  virtute  prreclarus^ 
extentph  filetur  \  Ille  compefeit  iras^  docilefq-,  ani- 
mos  fiedit  fmgitque. 

The  Original,  which  mofl:  of  you  probably 
recolleft,  flands  thus : 

[i’J  Ac  veluti  magno  in  populo  cim  feepe  coorta 
S^ditto,  fcvvitq-,  anirais  ignobile  vulgus, 

Jamq-. 

r^]  As  ofc  when  Strife  divides  a  numkous  State, 

Aud  the  fierce  Rabbld  catch  the  factious  Heat, 
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yamqy  faces  &  faxa  volant  \  furor  arma  mlnif 
trat : 

At  ptetate  gravem  et  meritis  f  forte  virum  quern 
Confpexere^  filent^  arreBifq^  auribus  afiant : 
llle  regit  diBis  animos^  et  temperat  iras, 

I  SHALL  not  detain  you  with  a  Comparifon 
of  each  particular  Expreffion  in  thefe  two  Paf- 
fages,  which  I  think  it  better  to  leave  to  your 
own  Obfervation.  Inftead  of  this  minute  Detail, 
it  occurred  to  me  as  much  better,  to  lay  before 
you  an  Inftance  more  at  large,  and  in  our  own 
Language :  With  which  View,  I  have  prepared 
the  fame  hiftorical  Event,  related  in  the  Man¬ 
ner  firft  of  an  Orator,  then  of  a  Poet.  Although 
the  Strokes  be  lefs  bold,  and  the  Colouring 
much  fainter,  than  in  correfponding  Pafiages, 
which  might  be  gathered  out  of  the  Works  of 
the  Orators  and  Poets  of  j^ntiquity  ;  yet,  if  the 
Proportions  be  kept  and  the  Charadlers  rightly 
marked,  this,  however  rude  Workmanlhip, 
may  anfwer  the  End  propofed,  and  fliew  the 
Difference  between  the  two  Manners  defcribcd. 
The  Ufefulnefs  whereof,  the  Advantages  arife- 
ing  to  Eloquence  from  the  Study  and  judicious 
Imitation  of  the  Poets,  I  fhall  take  Occafion  to 
fhew  at  large  hereafter  [f] . 

The  Faft  I  have  chofen  to  relate  in  thefe 
two  Ways  might  appear  incredible,  if  a  parallel 

Event. 

Stones  fly  and  Torches  ; — Fury  Arms  fupplies  ; 

But  if  they  fee  an  honour’d  Sage  arife, 

Jn  Afl  to  fpeak  ;  they  turn  and  liftning  gaze  ; 

He  rules  their  Spirit,  and  their  Rage  allays. 

j'/'j  Led.  16  and  17. 
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Event  had  not  happened  before,  in  one  of  our 
own  Colonies,  at  Port-royal  in  Jamaica  \^g\^ 
And  a  Perfon  then  preferved  in  the  fame  won¬ 
derful  Manner,  returned  to  thefe  Illands,  and 
lived  here  many  Years,  well  known,  and  an 
Objeft  of  great  and  juft  Curiofity,  But  I  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  Relation  itfelf,  which  runs  thus  in 
the  Stile  of  an  Orator. 

The  Plains,  in  which  Lima  the  capital  City 
of  Peru  is  placed,  are  the  moft  beautiful  in  the 
World.  They  are  of  vaft  Extent,  reaching 
from  the  Foot  of  the  Andes  or  Cordelier-moun^ 
tains,  to  the  Sea  ;  and  are  covered  with  Groves 
of  Olive-trees,  of  Oranges,  and  Citrons ;  wa-r 
tered  by  many  Streams  y  one  of  the  principal 
among  which,  wafliing  the  Walls  of  Limay 
falls  into  the  Ocean  at  Callao  y  in  which  latter 
Place  is  laid  the  Scene  of  the  enfuing  Hiftory. 

To  this  City,  Don  Juan  de  Mendoza  had 
come  over  with  his  Father  from  old  Spain y  yet 
an  Infant.  The  Father,  having  born  many 
noble  Employments  in  PerUy  died  rnuch  eftcern- 
ed  and  honoured  rather  than  rich*  This  young 
Gentleman  had  in  early  Youth  conceived  a  very 
ftrong  Paffion  for  Donna  Cornelia  di  PereZy 
Daughter  to  a  very  wealthy  Merchant,  who 
dwelt  in  the  City  of  CallaOy  at  that  Time  the 
beft  Port  in  the  whole  Weftern  World, 

But  although  the  young  Lady,  who  was 
reputed  the  moft  accomplilhed  Perfon  in  the 
Indies,  returned  his  Affeftion  y  yet  he  met  with 
an  infuperable  Difficulty  in  the  Avarice  and  in¬ 
flexibly 


[^]  See  Philofoph.  Tranfaftions^  No.  2og. 
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flexible  Temper  of  the  Father ;  who,  preferring 
Wealth  to  every  other  Confideration,  abfolutely 
refufed  his  Confent.  At  length,  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  Lover  faw  himfelf  under  a  Neceflity  of  re¬ 
turning  to  his  native  Country,  the  mofl:  mifera- 
ble  of  all  Mankind,  torn  away  for  ever  from  all 
that  he  held  mofl:  dear. 

He  was  now  on  board,  in  the  Port  of  Callao. 
The  Ship  ready  to  fail  for  Spain.  The  Wind 
fair.  The  Crew  all  employed  ;  the  Paflengers 
rejoicing  in  the  Expeftation  of  feeing  again  the 
Place  of  their  Nativity.  Amid  the  Shouts  and 
Acclamations  with  which  the  whole  Bay  re¬ 
founded,  Mendoza  fate  upon  Deck  alone,  over¬ 
whelmed  with  Sorrow,  beholding  thofe  Tow¬ 
ers,  in  which  he  had  left  the  only  Perfon  who 
could  have  made  him  happy,  whom  he  was 
never  more  to  behold :  A  Thoufand  tender,  a 
Thoufmd  melancholly  Thoughts  poffelTed  his 
Mind. 

In  the  mean  Time,  the  Serenity  of  the  Sky 
is  diflurbed  5  fudden  Flafhes  of  Lightning  dart 
acrofs,  which  encreafing  fill  the  whole  Air  with 
Flame.  A  Noife  is  heard  from  the  Bowels  of 
the  Earth,  at  firfl:  low  and  rumbling,  but  grow¬ 
ing  louder,  and  foon  exceeding  the  roaring  of 
the  mofl:  violent  Thunder.  This  was  inffantly 
followed  by  a  trembling  of  the  Earth  :  The  firfl: 
Shocks  were  of  fhort  Continuance ;  but  in  few 
Moments  they  became  quicker,  and  of  longer 
Duratiofi^  The  Sea  feemed  to  be  thrown  up 
into  the  Sky,  the  Arch  of  Heaven  to  bend 
downwafds.  The  Cordeliers,  the  higheftMoua- 
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tains  of  the  Earth,  fhook,  and  roared  with  un¬ 
utterable  Noifes,  fending  forth  from  their  burft- 
ing  Sides  Rivers  of  Flame,  and  throwing  up  im- 
menfe  Rocks.  The  Houfes,  Arfenal,  and 
Churches  oi, Callao  tottered  from  Side  to  Side,  at 
laft  tumbled  upon  the  Heads  of  the  wretched 
Inhabitants. 

Those  who  had  not  perifhed  in  this  Manner^ 
you  might  fee  of  every  Age  and  Sex,  rufhing 
into  the  Streets  and  publick  Roads,  to  efcape 
from  the  like  Ruins.  But  even  there,  was  no 
Safety :  The  whole  Earth  was  in  Motion  y  nor 
was  Ocean  lefs  difturbed :  The  Ships  in  the 
Harbour,  were  fome  of  them  torn  from  their 
Anchors,  fome  of  them  fwallowed  up  in  the 
Waves,  fome  dafhed  on  Rocks,  many  thrown 
feveral  Miles  up  into  the  Land.  The  whole 
Town  of  Callao  late  fo  flouriihing,  filled  with 
Half  the  Wealth  of  the  Indies,  dilappeared,  be¬ 
ing  partly  ingulfed,  partly  carried  away  in  Ex- 
plofion  by  Minerals  burfting  from  the  Entrails 
of  the  Earth.  V  afi;  Quantities  of  rich  Spoils,  of 
Furniture,  and  precious  Goods,  were  after¬ 
wards  taken  up  floating  fome  Leagues  off  at  Sea. 

In  the  Midfl:  of  this  ailonifhing  Confufion, 
Mendoza  was  perhaps  the  foie  human  Creature 
unconcerned  for  himfelf.  He  beheld  the  whole 
tremendous  Scene  from  the  Ship’s  Deck,  fright¬ 
ed  only  for  the  Deftrudtion  falling  on  his  beloved 
Cornelia*  He  faw,  and  mourned  her  Fate 
as  unavoidable,  little  rejoicing  at  his  own  Safety, 
fince  Life  was  now  become  a  Burthen. 

For, 
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For,  after  the  Space  of  an  Hour  this  terrible 
Hurricane  ended  ;  Earth  regained  her  Stability, 
the  Sky  its  Calmnefs.  He  then  beholdeth  clofe 
by  the  Stern  of  his  Ship,  floating  upon  an  Olive 
Tree;  to  a  Bough  of  which  ihe  clung,  one  in 
the  Drefs  of  a  Female.  He  was  touched  with 
Compaflion,  he  ran  to  her  Relief:  He  flndeth 
her  yet  breathing,  and  raifing  her  up,  how  un- 
fpeakable  was  his  Aftonifhment,  when  he  be¬ 
held  in  his  Arms,  his  beloved,  his  lamented 
Cornelia!  The  Manner  of  whofe  miraculous 
Deliverance  is  thus  recorded. 

In  this  univerfal  Wreck  as  it  were  of  Nature, 
in  which  the  Elements  of  Earth  and  Water 
had  changed  their  Places,  Fiflies  were  born  up 
into  the  Mid-land,  Trees  and  Houfes,  and  Men 
into  the  Deep;  it  happened,  that  this  Fair  one 
was  hurried  into  the  Sea,  together  with  the 
Tree,  to  which  in  the  beginning  of  the  Com¬ 
motion  fhe  had  clung,  and  was  thrown  up  by 
the  Side  of  that  Veflel,  wherein  her  faithful 
Mendoza  was,  which  was  one  of  the  few  that 
rode  out  the  amazing  Tempeft.  I  cannot 
paint  to  you  the  Emotions  of  his  Mind,  the 
Joy,  the  Amazement,  the  Gratitude,  theTen- 
dernefs : — Words  cannot  exprefs  them. 

Happy  Pair!  Thelnterpofition  of  Providence 
in  your  Favour  was  too  vifible,  for  any  Man  to 
difpute  your  being  at  lafl:  united  for  ever.  And 
O  thrice  happy  Mendoza^  how  wonderfully  .was 
thy  Conftancy  crowned,  thy  Merit  rewarded. — 
Lo,  the  Wind  is  fair  !  Flafte,  bear  with  thee  to 
thy  native  Spain  this  ineflimable  Prize.  Re¬ 
turn 
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turn,  no  lefs  juftly  triumphant,  than  did  for¬ 
merly  the  illuftrious  Cortez^  loaded  with  the 
Spoils  of  Montezuma^  the  Treafures  of  a  newly- 
difeovered  World. 

Here  follows  the  fame  Piece  of  Hiftory  in  a 
poetical  Drefs,  in  which,  the  Manner  of  Spe7ifer 
is  aimed  at,  with  fome  Variation  in  the  Form  of 
the  Stanza : 

infeription;  ToZ)(?^?(?rEDwARDMAURiCE  [^]. 

O  THOU  who  imp’d  with  Praife  the  Mufe’s 
Wing, 

Yet  feeble,  ftill  behold  with  gracious  Eyes 
What  from  the  Critick’s  Chair  fhe  dares  to  ling. 
Unequal  far  I  ween  to  fuch  emprize. 

Yet  fhould’ft  thou  Ossory,  propitious  fmile, 
Fearlefs  tho’  weak,  fhe’d  urge  the  boldDefign, 
Maugre  foul  Envy  and  Detradion  vile ; 

For  ev’ry  Form  of  Eloquence  is  thine. 
Whether  high  Truths  thou  teach  in  nervous 
Profe, 

Or  Fancy’s  glitt’ring  Wealth  in  tuneful  Strain 
difclofe. 

Such  mitred  [/]  Bembus  on  t]\  Aufojti an  Co^Ay 
To  Latian  Notes  join’d  native  Tufean  Rhime, 
At  once  the  Poet’s  and  Hiftorian’s  Boaft ; 

Such  Viddy  [k]  Critick  fage,  and  Bard  fublime. 

Yet 

[^]  Late  Biiliop  of  Ojjdry ;  an  excellent  Preacher  and 
Poet.  Among  many  Performances  in  both  Kinds,  he  hath 
left  in  the  Hands  of  this  Lecturer  a  Tranflation  of  the 
Jliad  into  Englijh  Verfe,  in  the  Manner  Milton:  Which 
if  is  hoped  the  Publick  wdll  fee  and  approve  of. 

[/]  Two  excellent  Writers  in  the  i6th  Century  jboth 
Biihops  in  Italy, 
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Yet  what  avails,  if  Adion’s  current  ftray, 

The  Poefs  Song,  or  Preacher's  E^loqiiencc  ? 
Thy  Life  is  dill  more  perfed  than  thy  Lay, 
And  Manners  add  new  Energy  to  Senfe. 
Here  Sons  of  Alma  look,  here  emulate ; 

For  Genius  few,  but  all  may  Virtues  imitate. 

I. 

Ye  Plains  adorn’d  in  Nature’s  lavi/h  Pride, 
Where  Spring  and  Autumn  ever-fmiling 
dwell. 

Thou  Stream,  whofe  Waters  faft  by  L/W glide 
“  Imperial  City,  take  my  laft  Farewel : 

Oft  ftraying  on  thy  Banks  thro’  Citron  Groves, 
The  fairCoRNELiA  heardmy  tender  Pain, 
With  Smiles  and  Bluflies  heard  :  (Ill-fated 
Loves 

Which  Parents  ftern  forbid  and  x^varice 
mean !) 

Pity  a  Wretch  from  ev’ry  Comfort  torn, 

And  driv’n  to  native  Soil  in  Banilhment  for¬ 
lorn. 

II. 

And  ye  rich  Tow’rs  of  Callao^  that  inclofe 
The  faired  Maid  e’er  feen  by  mortal  Eyes, 
‘‘  Late  Scene  of  Joy  now  chang’d  to  bitter 
Woes, 

Receive  my  lad  Adieu,  thefe  parting  Sighs. 
Thou  Sun,  this  World’s  long  wordiip’d  God 
fupreme, 

Outcad  of  thy  bled  Land,  fad  Imp  of  Woe, 
Why  linger  I  beneath  thy  unfelt  Beam, 
Bereft  of  Life,  of  Pier  r — ^-Ah,  there  bedovr 

Thy 
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Thy  choiceft  Gifts,  Health,  Joy^  if  fuch 
there  be 

“  Laft  grant  her  Love  a  Youth,  more  fondj 
more  true  than  me.'’ 

III. 

Thus  from  the  Ships  tall  Deck  Mendoza 
mourn'd, 

His  Eyes  on  Callao  fix'd :  Beneath  refound 

The  bufy  Crew;  for  ev’ry  Bofom  burn’d 

To  reach  Iberian  Shores,  fweet  natal  Ground: 

As  Bees  that  to  provide  new  Seats  prepare, 

With  hoarfe  mix’d  Hum  and  ruffling  Pinions, 
crowd, 

The  Strav/-built  Dome  refounds ;  they  mount 
in  Air, 

Eager  for  flight,  and  hang  a  living  Cloud. 

Kind  Zephyrs  breath,  Sails  open.  Streamers  fly. 

The  Shores,  the  Ports,  the  Streets  rebound  the 
Sailor's  Cry, 

IV. 

When  fudden  fhifts  the  Scene. — Dire  Sights 
aflound 

All  Hearts :  From  op'ning  Skies  red  Light¬ 
nings  gleam. 

Still  burfflng  quicker ;  'till  Heav'n'sCon vex  round 

Envelop'd,  feems  one  Canopy  of  Flame. 

Deep  hollow  Rumblings  roll  thro'  Earth's  dark 
Womb, 

Like  Billows  breaking  on  a  difl:ant  Shore  ; 

Low-murmuring  firfl:,  but  louder  foon  become 

Than  volly'd  Thunder,  or  Bellojid^  Roar. 

The 
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The  CordeJliers  their  Entrails,  molten  Stone 

And  Metals,  hurl  on  high;  the  burning  Ca¬ 
verns  groan. 

V. 

Then  Callads  Domes  and  Limas>  princely 

TowVs 

All  glittering  with  Potofds  precious  Ore, 

Quake  on  the  waving  Ground,  like  flender 
Flow’rs 

That  tremble  at  the  Blafl;  of  Eurus  frore-. 

This  Way  and  that  they  bend,  ’^11  loofened  quite 
The  mafly  Fabricks  tumble  down;  beneath 

In  pond  rous  Ruins  whelming  many  a  Wight, 
That  wanted  Care,  or  Speed,  to  Ihun  fuch 
Skaith  : 

Ah  flain  unweeting  !  fome  retir’d  from  Day 

In  filent  Slumber ;  fome  o’er  Ev’ningBanquet  gay. 

VI. 

Then  might  you  fee  the  Crowds  diftrafted  roam, 
Thronging  thro’  Streets  to  Fields  and  open 
Air, 

For  Safety  flying  from  their  treach’rous  Home. 
Here  Mothers  at  the  Breaft  their  Infants  bear : 

Round  the  fad  Huiband’s  Neck  with  vain  Em¬ 
brace. 

There  cling  new-marry’d  Dames,  whilft  up 
and  down 

Virgins  and  hoaiy  Sires  with  frantick  Pace 
Totter:  Beneath  their  Footfleps  rocks  the 
Town. 

Their  laft  Relief  in  PrayV,  to  Heav’n  they  call 

W  ith  late  Devotion ;  one  huge  Ruin  fwallows  all. 

VIE 
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VII. 

Night  wraps  all  Nature  in  her  pitchy  Robe  i 
Fame  fays,  the  yawning  Graves  gave  up  their 
Dead. 

Forth  ifliie  Sp€(fi:res  o’er  th’  aftonifh’d  Globe, 
Indians,  who  by  Spains  cruel  Av’rice  bled, 
Thefe  with  dire  Goblins  in  the  wild  Uproar 
Combin’d,  the  crafhing  Elements  confound^ 
Shake  the  curs’d  Land  yet  red  with  guiltlefsGore, 
And  mi:?^loud  Yellings  with  the  Whirlwind’s 
found  ; 

Dreadful  Avengers  !  And  with  fell  Delight 
Their  proud  Oppreflbrs  whelm  in  Gulphs  of 
endlcfs  Night. 

VIII. 

Earth  by  contending  Min  Vais  inly  tom 
Yawns  wide;  Part  link  into  her  Bowels  drear 
Ingulft ;  Part  upwards  by  Explofion  born 
Are  hurl’d  aloft  through  the  tormented  Air, 
Then  Piece- meal  fill.  Old  Chaos  feems  again 
Returning,  Earth  and  Ocean  lie  confus’d; 
Rich  Works  of  Art  float  on  the  diftant  Main, 
And  fcatter’d  Ships  on  Midland  Rocks  are 
bruis’d. 

Their  Cloud-top’d  Brows  th’  eternal  Andes  bend 
To  boiling  Ocean's  Brim;  and  Seas  to  Heav'n 
afcend. 

IX. 

The  Tumult  ceased  ;  the  Sky  became  ferene  : 

Earth  long  convulsd’  to  firm  Repofe  return’d. 
Mendoza  view’d  unhurt  the  dreadful  Scene, 

And  only  for  his  lov’d  Cornelia  mourn’d : 

Novt 
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“  Now  art  thou  loft  indeed  unhappy  Fair, 

“  For  ever  loft,  Ah  perifti’d  in  thy  Bloom  ! 
Yet  I  furvive. — Ye  PowVs  why  did  yefpare 
“  A  hated  Life  ?  Your  cruel  Gift  refume. 
Earth  gape  once  more,  O  fnatch  me,  fwal- 
“  low,  rend. 

And  with  her  mangled  Reliques  mine,  fad 
Solace,  blend !” 

X. 

Thus  wail’d  he  ftooping  o’er  the  VefTel’s  Side  : 

When  floating  on  the  Surge  that  fretful  fwell’d 
A  Female  dight  in  gay  Attire  he  fpy’d. 

Born  on  an  Olive  Tree,  fhe  clafping  held. 
Compaffion  fill’d  his  Breaft ;  he  flew,  he  feiz’d. 
And  from  the  Wave  the  languid  Burthen 
rear’d 

Yet  breathing  ;  Eager  on  her  Face  he  gaz’d^ 
That  lovely  in  the  Midft  of  Death  appear’d. 
O  Extafy !  O  Tranfport !  heav’nly  Face  ! 
Cornelia  panting  flill,  and  warm,  thine  Arms 
embrace. 

XI. 

Recall’d  by  his  Embrace,  Life  creeps  anew 
Thro’  the  chill  Veins,  and  ihoots  a  feeble  Ray, 
With  gradual  Progrefs  lights  each  kindling  Hue; 

Laft  op’ning  her  brightEyes  confirms  its  Sway. 
As  one  condemn’d  to  die,  who  kneeling  low 
Awaits  th’  uplifted  Steel,  fhould  Mercy  come 
With  fudden  Pardon  and  arreft  the  Blow, 

Yet  pants  and  trembles,  in  Amazement  dumb; 
Like  Paflions  in  thy  Breaft  Mendoza y  roll  ; 
Doubt,  Wonder,  conq’ring  Joys  at  length 
poflefs  thy  Soul. 

XII. 
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XIL 

And  dofi:  thou  live  ?  Myfterious  Heav  n !  I 
‘‘  bow 

“  In  Adoration  of  thy  high  Beheft  ; 

Juft  are  thy  Ways :  Forlorn  and  loft  but  now 
“  How  haft  thou  made  me  beyond  Utt  ranee 
“  bleft  ? 

O  let  me  clafp  thee  ever  thus,  my  Bride, 

“  Since  Parents  now  no  more  our  Loves  con- 
“  fine. 

In  fafer  Realms  let  the  dear  Knot  be  ty’d, 

‘‘  Heav’n  by  preferving  thus,  decrees  thee 
mine. 

‘‘  Yet  raife  thofeEyes,  yet  liften,  fix  my  Fate : — 
“  She  hears;  that  Smile  confents: — Enough; 
my  Joy's  complete. 

XIII. 

Yet  happy,  thus  poflefs’d  of  Life  and  you, 

‘‘  Pardon  this  Drop  ;—'Tis Duty’s,  Pity’s  tear  5 
This  Tribute's  to  a  fallen  Country  due  : 

This  to  thy  Parent  honour'd  tho'  fevere. 

“  And  thou  dear  Relique  of  a  World  deftroy'd. 
Welcome  to  Life,  to  Health,  to  Blifs.  Still 
glide 

Thy  Hours  thus  Heav’fi-preferv’d,  in  Love 
employ'd  ; 

And  ye,  whom  worldly  Views  tooeftmif- 
guide. 

Read  in  this  Day's  Event  Heav’ns  Will  made 
known, 

Parents,  join  Hearts,  not  Wealth;  to  Merit 
Gold  poftpone." 


XIV. 
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XIV. 

Thrice  happy  Pair!  Recorded  in  this  Lay 
Your  Tale,  (if  to  thefe  Lays  fuch  PowV  be 
givn,) 

Shall  to  late  Times  this  LelToti  fage  convey, 

‘‘  Virtue  and  ’Vriith  are  ay  theCare  ofHeavni* 
And  thou  bleft  Youth,  while  fmooth  the  Skies 
and  Main 

Ilafte  with  thy  charming  Prize  to  native  Soil. 
Not  fo  triumphant  to  Imperial  Spain 
Return'd  Colwnbus  from  Herculean  Toil, 
With  Sails  o’er  wond’ring  Ocean  firft  unfurl’d, 
Lefs  wealthy  in  the  Spoils  of  a  new-conquer’d 
World. 
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Lecture  the  Thirteenth, 

Conceriiyr.g  Ornament. 

^  1*”^  O  what  v/as  fald  in  my  laft  Lecture  con-*< 
J[  cerning  Clearnefs,  this  Remark  fhould 
be  added  ;  that  however  neceffary,  yet  it  may 
be  ftudied  too  much.  One  of  our  greateft 
Philofophers,  in  order  to  be  very  Intelligible,, 
hath  incurred  the  Cenfure  of  Prolixity  [^]r  This 
Care,  for  the  fame  Reafon  that  Brevity  gives 
Strength,^  enfeebles  Difeourfe,  renders  flat  and 
languid.  In  purfuing  it  beyond  a  certain  Point 
you  facrifice  to  it  all  the  Graces  of  Writing  > 
and  befide  make  an  ill  Compliment  to  your 
Hearer ;  of  whofe  Sagacity  this  Exadtnefs,  Su- 
perflition  let  me  call  it  of  Clearnefs,  implieth 
Diftruft :  We  wifli  that  fomewhat  fliould  be 
left  to  our  own  Underflanding  to  fupply ; 
enough  to  employ,  yet  not  to  puzzle. 

An  Orator  therefore  will  aim  at  fomething 
farther  ;  will,  as  I  faid  before,  to  Purity  and 
Perfpicuity  add  Ornament  ^  in  which  is 
placed,  if  not  the  Ufefulnefs,  at  leaft  the  chief 
Splendour  of  Eloquence.  This  it  is,  which 
gives  to  Difeourfe  Magnificence,  Sweetnefs, 

Beauty  ^ 
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Beauty ;  that  engageth  the  Attention,  that  cap- 
tivateth  the  Hearts,  and  extorteth  the  Applaufes 
of  an  Audience ;  that  diftingui'fheth  the  Ora¬ 
tor  from  the  Philofopher  and  Man  of  Bufinefs, 
that  raifeth  his  Language  above  the  Simplicity 
of  common  Profe,  that  tempereth  the  Aufte- 
rity  of  his  Arguments,  improveth  the  Keen- 
nefs  of  his  Wit,  and  enliveneth  the  brifk  Sal¬ 
lies  of  his  Fancy,  rendering  him  a  Perfon  ho¬ 
noured  and  admired.  This  it  is,  which  pro¬ 
perly  fpeaking,  maketh  Rhetorick  an  Art :  All 
other  Parts  whereof  may  be  attained  by  meer 
Felicity  of  Nature,  but  without  Difcipline, 
without  much  Study  and  Experience  you  can¬ 
not  arrive  at  the  Perfedlion  of  07mament. 

Sensible  hereof.  Rhetoricians  have  be- 
ftowed  infinite  Labour  upon  this  Branch,  and 
have  entered  into  innumerable  Details  concern¬ 
ing  it  \  through  which  intricate  Labyrinth  I 
fliall  not  attempt  to  follow  them,  as  it  would 
lead  me  out  into  Length  far  exceeding  the  Li¬ 
mits  prefcribed  to  Difcourfes  of  this  Kind. 

Besides,  that  in  my  Opinion,  the  vaft  Num¬ 
ber  of  Precepts  delivered  defeateth  their  End, 
perplexing  what  they  would  clear  up,  and  be¬ 
wildering  thofe  whom  they  undertake  to  di¬ 
rect. 

However,  all  fhould  not  be  part  oyer. 
Two  Branches  there  are,  Compofition  and  Fi¬ 
gures^  from  which  chiefly  all  true  Ornament 
arifeth ;  thefe  it  feem.eth  right  to  make  fome 
Remarks  upon,  fuch  as  are  moft  neceflary,  or 
have  been  Icfs  fully  explained.  But  fome  ge- 
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neral  Obfervations  there  are,  which  it  appear- 
cth  fit  to  premife,  as  they  may  clear  the  Way 
to  others,  and  afford  a  more  diftind  Know¬ 
ledge  of  this  whole  Affair  :  They  fhall  employ 
the  prefent  Ledure. 

With  Refpedto  the  Point  before  us,  Or¬ 
nament,  many  are  of  Opinion,  that^  it  ought 
to  be  principally,  if  not  folely  regarded.  What 
is  entirely  plain  appears  to  them  infipid  :  For 
what  is  it  that  fets  the  Orator  above  an  ordinary 
Speaker  ?  What  elevates  Difeourfe  above  com¬ 
mon  Converfation  ?  What,  but  Life  and  Spirit, 
in  other  Words,  Ornament  ? 

Now  this  is  a  wrong  Judgment.  For  un¬ 
doubtedly  there  is  a  beautiful  Simplicity,  aPlain- 
nefs  where  the  Exprefiion  is  no  more  than  an 
Inftrument  to  convey  the  Thoughts,  unnoticed 
it  felf  it  exhibits  them:  Like  a  pure  tranfpa- 
rent  Stream,  whofe  Waters  the  Eye  paffeth 
through  unobferved,  and  beholdeth  the  Sand 
and  Pebbles  of  the  Bottom. 

And  not  feldom  is  this  the  beft  Manner,  as 
being  moft  fuitable  to  the  Occafion  or  Charac¬ 
ter  of  the  Speaker.  Thus  in  Narratives  of 
Importance :  In  Exigencies,  in  Hafte,  where- 
foever  the  Speaker  is  of  high  Rank  or  venera¬ 
ble  for  Wifdom,  a  plain  fhort  Stile  is  to  be 
preferred.  Such  is  the  Relation  of  the  Fune¬ 
ral  in  TerencCy 

Efferfur^  imus. 

Such  is  the  Line  of  Virgil^  exprefling  Hurry 
and  Precipitation, 
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[^]  FerU  citi  Jlammas^  date  tela,  fcandite  muros. 

And  the  beautiful  Exclamation  of  Nifus 

[r]  Me^  Me^  adfum  qui  feciy  in  me  convertite 
ferrum 

0  RufuU  ;  mea  fraus  omnis^  fiihil  ilk  nec  aufus^ 
Nec  potuity  ccelum  hoc  G?  confcia  fidera  tejlor  \ 
Fantum  i7ifelicem  nimium  dilexit  amicum. 

Such  is  the  Eloquence  attributed  by  Facitm  to 
a  Roman  Emperor  ; 

Frojiuem^  et  qualis  decehat  Frincipem^  Oratio, 

Th  IS  is  the  Manner  in  which  the  Com¬ 
mentaries  of  Ccefar  are  written,  and  for  the 
moft  Part  the  Speeches  in  Homer  ;  and  is  that, 
which  peculiarly  diftinguifheth  Xenophon ;  who 
through  the  whole  Courfe  of  his  Writings, 
whether  he  relates  great  Tranfaftions,  defcribes 
Sieges  and  Battles,  draws  up  Armies,  harangues 
in  the  Perfon  of  Generals,  recounts  private 
Converfations,  or  explains  the  Do£lrine  of  So^ 
crates  in  philofophical  Reafoning,  preferveth 
every  where  the  fame  Charadter,  this  eafy  na¬ 
tural  Tone,  and  without  any  View  of  pleafing 
is  always  amiable  ^  fo  that  one  may  aptly  apply 

to 


[^]  Bring  Flames  ;  be  fwlft ;  give  Weapons ;  mount  the 
Walls. 

fr]  Me,  me,  behold  the  Criminal,  on  me 
Pouj  all  your  Darts,  mine  all  the  Guilt ;  but  he 
NouMit  did  nor  dar’d  ;  this  Heaven  thefe  Stars  can  tell 
He  only  lov’d  his  wretched  Friend  too  wcli 
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to  him  the  Words  of  the  Elegiac k  Poet  of  his 
Miftrefs ; 

[<i]  Where'er  Jhe  goes,  a  namelefs  Grace prejldes^ 
Follows  unfeeuy  and  evry  Motion  guides. 

Such  kind  of  Simplicity  giveth  at  once  an  Air 
of  Truth  and  Grandeur:  We  think  a  Perfon 
fincere,  who  fhews  fo  little  of  Care  and  Study ; 
and  we  entertain  a  high  Opinion  of  one  whom 
we  find  fo  pleafing  without  feeking  to  pleafe : 
It  is  the  Cafe  of  true  Beauty  in  Undrefs,  lefs 
fhining,  but  more  touching.  Befides,  that  a 
Care  about  Words  feemeth  unworthy  of  a 
great  Charadler. 

Th  ESE  Obfervatlons  lead  into  an  oppofitc 
Opinion,  which  hath  alfo  had  many  Defen¬ 
ders.  This  whole  Affair  according  to  them  is 
grounded  on  Miftake ;  The  End,  the  only 
one  worthy  of  a  wife  Man  in  fpeaking,  is 
to  prove  :  We  defire  only  to  be  rightly  in- 
formed,  and  to  be  aflfured  that  we  are  fo. 
To  which  Purpofe,  what  elfe  is  neccffary, 
but  to  offer  your  Arguments  clearly  and  mc- 
thodically  ?  And  the  more  plainly  and  fhortly 
this  is  done,  the  better.  What  then  is  it 
“  which  you  call  Ornament  ?  Superfluous,  and 
ihould  be  rejected  j  or  delufive,  and  fliould 
be  abhorred.  The  Aflfeftation  thereof  It  is, 
“  which  hath  perverted  Eloquence,  and  from 
a  Servant  of  Truth  made  her  a  Patronefs  of 
Falfehood.” 

It 

p/]  - - Quoquo  vefligia  movit, 

Componit  furtim,  fubrcquiturque  decor.  Txbullu 
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It  is  obvious  that  this  Opinion  ftrikes  at  the 
Foundation  of  what  would  eftablifli,  and 
is  inconfiftent  with  the  Courfe  of  our  Reafon- 
ings  hitherto :  Let  us  however,  examine  into 
it  more  particularly  ;  the  Article  we  treat  of 
will  receive  fx'om  thence  new  Light. 

And  Firft,  We  acknowlege  the  Ground  it 
proceeds  upon  to  be  right.  Inftruaion  and 
Conviaion  are  the  only  Ends  of  Eloquence. 
What  then  ?  Doth  the  above*  mentioned  Infe¬ 
rence  follow  ?  Are  there  not  ftrong  Prejudices 
in  Mankind  which  refift,  and  muft  be  over¬ 
come  ?  How  will  you  raife,  how  fix  their  At¬ 
tention  ?  How  conquer  their  Indolence,  and 
Averfion  from  ferious  Thought  ?  By  exciteing 
their  Curiofity,  gaining  their  good  Will :  And 
can  this  be  performed  without  Ornament  ? 

Men  love  Truth  naturally,”  I  allow  it :  But 
are  they  not  often  biaflbd  by  Affeaion,  Habit, 
Rumor;  funk  in  Sloth,  governed  by  Traditi¬ 
ons  and  Fafifion,  and  drawn  afide  by  every 
Trifle  ?  And  how  may  all  thefe  Hinderances 
be  removed  ?  “  By  plain  artlefs  Truth  Cer¬ 
tainly  not ;  It  muft  be  fet  oft’  and  beautified. 

Thus  we  may  conclude,  that  they  refine 
too  much,  who  would  reduce  all  to  the  fe- 
vere  Standard  of  ftridl  Truth.  Some  Criticks 
carry  this  Aufterity  fo  far,  as  to  difapprove  the 
diredl  Speeches,  with  which  the  Works  of  the 
beft  antient  Hiftorians  abound  ;  becaufe  they 
think  it  incredible,  that  thefe  very  Words 
fhould  have  been  pronounced  by  the  Perfons 

to 
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to  whom  they  are  afcribed  ;  they  are  fiditious 
therefore,  and  unworthy  of  Hiftory. 

But  are  we  certain,  that  Speeches  of  the 
very  fame  Import  (for  about  mere  Words  we 
contend  not,)  were  not  then  and  there  delivered, 
as  related  by  thefe  Hiftorians  r  The  Cuftom  of 
thoi'e  Times  had  eftablifhed  Harangues,  made 
them  oftentimes  neceflary  ;  and  why  may  not 
we  fuppofe,  that  thefe  preferved  to  us  were  the 
fame  in  Subftance  at  leaft,  with  thofe  made  at 
the  Time  ?  I  grant  that  modern  Hiftorians 
have  erred  herein  by  injudicious  Imitation,  not 
confidering  the  Difference  of  Times ;  For  fet 
Speeches  would  be  abfurd  now,  on  Occafions 
wherein  they  would  have  been  neceffary  at 
Athens  or  Rome, 

But  if  we  fhould  allow  thofe  Harangues  to 
be  fiditioiis,  they  hurt  not  the  Truth  of  Hi- 
ftory  :  They  impofe  upon  none.  We  regard 
them  only  as  a  full  State  of  both  Sides  of  the 
Queftion  ;  rendered  more  lovely  and  affeding, 
by  being  put  into  the  Mouths  of  celebrated 
Perfons,  who  were  real  Adors  on  the  Occa- 
lions.  And  how  have  modern  Hiftorians  avoid¬ 
ed  this  fuppofed  Fault?  They  give  an  Abftrad 
or  Skeleton  as  it  were  of  the  Arguments  on 
each  Side  in  the  indired  Way ;  or  what  is  yet 
worfe,  deliver  their  Opinion  in  their  own  Per¬ 
fons  ;  ^  during  which  Time  the  Adion  ftandeth 
ftill,  you  are  called  home  from  this  illuftrious 
Theatre  to  converfe  with  theHiftorian ;  where¬ 
as  in  the  other  Way,  the  Adion  is  continued ; 
you  never  once  lofe  Sight  of  the  Adors ;  it 
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is  Cafar  and  Cato  and  Scipioy  not  Sallujl  or  Li-- 
"L7,  with  whom  you  dilcourfe ;  you  remain 
without  Interruption  engaged  and  interefted, 
by  Means  of  this  innocent  and  beautiful  Fidion. 

But  if  you  condemn  thefe,  what  will  you 
fay  of  Parable  and  Fable,  where  Truth,  in  or^ 
der  to  infinuate  herfelf  into  the  Mind,  bor- 
roweth  the  Drefs  even  of  Fidlion  ?  Yet  the; 
wifeft  of  Men  have  ufed  Fables  and  Parables : 
Nay,  and  one  far  greater  than  any  of  them ; 

Behold,  a  greater  than  Solomon  is  hereP 

The  right  Way  of  determining  this  Point, 
is  to  confider  the  Nature  of  Man.  Is  Reafon 
the  foie  Principle  therein  ?  If  it  be,  that  only 
are  we  to  regard.  But  we  have  already  feen, 
that  there  is  another  of  mighty  Influence;  Paf- 
fion.  We  know  alfo,  that  there  is  a  third,  to 
which  Regard  mufl:  be  had,  namely,  Senfe, 
And  before  we  go  fo  far,  we  fhall  find  out  an¬ 
other,  a  Kind  of  intermediate  Faculty,  or  ra¬ 
ther  Aft  of  the  Soul,  partaking  of  Reafon 
and  Senfe,  which  is  of  great  and  peculiar  Mor 
ment  in  the  Point  before  us. 

When  external  Objefts  are  prefented  to  the 
Mind,  there  are  formed  therein  certain  Images 
of  them,  which  it  contemplates,  arid  from  the 
Survey  of  them  frameth  its  Judgments.  Thofe 
Objefts  being  removed,  the  Images  difappear, 
but  ufually  are  not  loft ;  for  at  the  Diflance 
perhaps  of  Years  they  return,  and  offer  them- 
felves  to  View,  fometimes  without  apparent 
Caufe :  And  the  Mind,  we  know,  hath  a 
Power  of  reviving  them  at  Will,  comparing 

them 
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them  anew,  and  difmiffing,  as  Occafions  re¬ 
quire.  This  Power,  which  we  name  Memory 
or  Recolledion,  is  the  Foundation  of  all 
Learning  and  Knowledge,  and  varieth  much 
in  different  Perfons ;  being  in  fome  wonder¬ 
fully  tenacious ;  in  others  it  exerteth  its  Adion 
with  great  Readinefs  and  Facility,  and  gives 
that  ufeful  Quality  to  Speakers,  which  we  name 
Quicknefs  and  Prefence  of  Mind. 

The  Mind,  thus  endued  with  a  Faculty  of 
recalling  Images  before  received,  flops  not 
there  ;  is  not  obliged  to  confine  itfelf  to  the 
Order  of  real  Exiflence,  but  can  range  them, 
when  thus  recalled,  according  to  its  Pleafure  ^ 
and,  by  joining  or  feparating  anew,  can  form 
Colledions  of  Images  wLich  never  did  exifl, 
This  Ad  of  the  Mind  we  name  hnagmatioHj 
by  which  it  can  multiply  without  Bounds  the 
Number  of  its  Ideas;  deriving,  indeed,  the 
Materials  from  Nature,  it  works  them  up  into 
new  Forms  and  Modes  of  Being,  framing  with¬ 
in  itfelf  a  World  altogether  its  own.  Memory 
we  may  name  the  Storehoufe  of  the  Soul,  from 
whence  the  Underflanding  furniflieth  itfelf 
with  Notions,  which  it  makes  the  Source  of 
real  Knowledge ;  the  Imagination  moldeth 
thefe  into  agreeable  Scenes,  purfuing  Pleafure, 
not  Truth. 

OxNi  the  Vigour  wherewith  this  latter  Opera-r 
tion  is  exerted,  depended!  chiefly  Excellence 
in  the  imitative  Arts.  The  Painter  can  draw 
Figures  more  finely  proportioned,  can  throw 
greater  Variety  into  his  Landlkips,  make  his 

Trees 
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Trees  more  (liady,  and  enrich  his  Flowers  with 
brighter  Colours,  than  the  Hand  of  Nature 
hath  beftowed.  The  Poet  may  fill  his  Battles 
with  more  Horror,  may  add  more  Fury  to  his 
Tempdfts,  infpire  his  Heroes  with  nobler  Sen¬ 
timents,  and  embellifh  his  Narration  with  Cir- 
cumftances  more  diverfe  and  more  alfedling, 
than  are  to  be  found  in  real  Exiftence,  or  hi- 
ftorical  Record  :  And  in  Proportion  as  they  per¬ 
form  thefe  Things  with  greater  Energy,  they 
are  deemed  more  excellent  in  their  Art,  obtain¬ 
ing,  by  Means  of  this  Power,  a  fovereign  Em¬ 
pire  over  the  Imaginations  of  thofe  to  whom 
their  Works  are  addrelTed. 

Now  to  apply  thefe  Obfervations  to  the  Point 
before  us:  We  have  here  difcovered  to  us  an 
Operation  of  the  Mind,  which  muft  needs  have 
mighty  Influence  in  Oratory.  A  rich  and 
ftrong  Imagination  is  not  lefs  powerful  here, 
than  in  the  other  Arts  above-mentioned.  Rich, 
it  charms  by  prefenting  a  Variety  of  Images, 
beautiful  and  new :  Strong,  it  prefents  them 
lively  and  glowing,  fo  as  to  convey  and  im- 
prefs  deeply  on  the  Hearer’s  Mind  the  fame 
Images. 

Now  this  is  a  neceflary  Source  of  Ornament, 
which  an  Orator  cannot,  without  greatly  weak¬ 
ening  his  own  Power,  negledt.  If  to  fatisfy 
the  Underftanding  he  muft  follow  Nature  and 
Truth,  he  muft  fet  off*  and  embellifh  thefe,  to 
win  the  Imagination.  If  Reafon  makes  Dil- 
courfe  convincing,  Paffion  vehement,  a  fine 

Imagination, 
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Imagination,  renders  it  beautiful  and  charm- 
ing. 

From  whence  it  happens,  that  they  who 
fpeak  to  It  chiefly,  are  very  apt  to  be  milled  : 
The  flowery  Roads  through  which  it  guides 
are  fo  amuflng,  that  one  goeth  far  aftray  before 
he  is  aware.  Such  are  they,  who  indulge  them- 
felves  in  pleafing  Defcriptions,  gay  Allufions, 
ingenious  Allegories,  lively  Comparlfons,  who 
play  in  Metaphors,  glitter  in  Oppofltions,  fwell 
in  Hyperboles ;  which  feldom  promote  the  main 
End  of  fpeaking,  as  leading  from  the  Purpofe  ; 
and  are  befides,  on  Account  of  their  Gaudinefs, 
very  difpleafing  to  a  Man  of  Senfe.  It  fhould 
be  our  Bufinefs  to  aim  at  a  judicious  Ufe  of 
Imagination,  which  undoubtedly  bringeth  much 
Advantage  to  Difcourfe,  foftening  the  Severity 
of  Reafon,  winning  Attention  and  Good¬ 
will  :  Which  judicious  Ufe  we  may  define  to 
confifl:  chiefly  herein  ;  ‘‘  Never  to  employ  it 
except  in  the  lighter  Parts  ;  fo  as  to  illuftrate 
the  more  ferious,  not  to  obfcure.” 

One  Thing  remark ;  Imagination  is  more 
contrary  to  PalTion,  than  it  is  to  Reafon./’ 
For  in  the  clofefl:  Argument,  fome  of  its  live-r 
liefl;  Strokes  may  find  Place ;  but  it  is  utterly 
inconfiftent  with  the  pathetick :  Wherever  you 
would  aifed;  much,  beware  of  mingling  Sal¬ 
lies  of  Fancy  ;  be  Ample,  be  plain,  be  naturab 
Inftances  of  Failures  in  this  Article  you  may  fee 
in  Ovid^  Liican^  and  Seneca ;  innumerable  in 
modern  Tragedies,  where  you  may  obferve 
Rage  venting  its  Fury  in  harmonious  Simile, 

and 
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and  Sorrow  pouring  out  its  Tears  through  all 
the  Brilliancy  of  quaint  Antithefis. 

I  DO  not  acquit  Shakefpear  this  Fault: 
But  it  appeareth  from  a  Paffage  in  his  Works, 
that  however  unacquainted  he  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  with  the  Rules  of  Criticifm,  yet  he 
knew  this,  even  in  committing  it,  to  be  a  Fault : 
The  Paflage  is  remarkable  ;  Rofs  is  introduced, 
relating  the  miferable  Eftate  of  Scotland  under 
the  Ufurpation  of  Macbeth^  in  thefe  Word^: 


Alas,  poor  Country  ! 

Almoft  afraid  to  know  itfelf  j  it  cannot 

Be  call'd  our  Mother,  but  our  Grave  ;  where 
nothing, 

But  who  knows  nothings  is  once  feen  to  fmile. 

Where  Sighs,  and  Groans,  and  Shrieks  that  rend 
the  Air 

Are  made,  not  mark’d  :  Where  violent  Sorrow 
feems 

A  modern  Ecftafy.  The  dead  Man’s  Knell 

Is  there  fcarce  alk’d  for  whom ;  and  good 
Men’s  Lives 

Expire  before  the  Flowers  In  their  Caps, 

Dying  or  e’er  they  ficken.” 

ft 

In  Reply  to  which,  Macduff  obferves  very 

juftly  i 

O  Relation 

Too  nice,  and  yet  too  true  ! 


And  the  Ground  of  this  Remark  is  not  dif¬ 
ficult  to  find ;  for  all  ftrong  Paffion  is  ferious 
it  muft  employ  the  whole  Soul.  Points  and 

Turns 
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Turns  abfolutely  deftroy  it.  And  you  are  to 
remark,  that  Paffion  being  in  the  Order  of  Na¬ 
ture  before  Imagination,  you  are  to  give  it  the 
firft  Place  :  He  is  more  an  Orator  who  affeds, 
than  he  who  entertains. 

The  fourth  Faculty  of  our  Nature  is  Senfe  : 
In  order  chiefly  to  pleafe  which,  a  Care  of 
Style  becomes  neceffary,  that  it  Ihould  be  mu^ 
fical  and  agreeable  to  the  Ear ;  a  Care,  to  which 
the  Antients  applied  themfelves  with  incredible 
Labour.  It  feemeth  ftrange,  at  firfl:  Sight,  to 
obferve  aPerfon  of  Arijlotle^  deep  Knowledge 
and  folid  Judgment,  fo  exceedingly  accurate  as 
we  find  him  to  be,  in  a  Point  thus  apparently 
flight,  delivering,  as  he  doth,  Precepts  concern¬ 
ing  the  ranging  of  Words  according  to  the 
Quantity  of  Syllables  in  certain  Feet,  fo  that 
each  Period  lliould  have  a  numerous  Cadence, 
and  each  Member  flow  in  due  Time  and 
Meafure. 

We  can  account  for  this  only  from  the  Ne- 
ceflity  which  the  Speaker  then  lay  under  of 
employing  this  minute  Care.  The  Ears  of  the 
Athenians  were  fo  delicate,  as  to  be  offended 
with  the  leaft  Violation  of  this  Cadence.  At 
the  fame  Time  it  mufl;  be  owned,  that  this  is  a 
Degree  of  Nicety,  of  which.  In  Fadt,  we  have 
but  a  faint  Notion.  Nay,  we  find  in  antient 
Criticks,  Paffages  celebrated  for  Exadlnefs  of 
this  Sort,  the  Beauty  of  which  abfolutely  ef- 
capeth  us.  It  may  be  doubted,  whether  we 
fhould  eafily  diftinguifla  between  what  is  fo 

highly 
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highly  extolled,  and  that  which  perhaps  would 
not  have  been  endured. 

By  the  Way,  this  Remark  fhews,  in  a  ftrong 
Light,  an  Article  before  treated  of,  the  Vanity 
of  labouring  to  compofe,  or  of  admiring  ex¬ 
ceedingly  when  compofed,  rhetorical  or  poet¬ 
ical  Performances  at  this  Time,  in  the  Greek 
or  Roman  Languages :  In  which,  we  under- 
ftand  but  faintly  perfeft  Purity  and  Force:  But 
of  this  important  Article  now  mentioned.  Num¬ 
bers  and  Harmony,  we  have  no  diftinft  Con¬ 
ception  at  all.  In  our  own  Language,  happily, 
this  fcrupulous  Accuracy  is  not  required  5  yet 
even  here,  we  are  by  no  Means  exempted  from 
all  Care  of  this  Kind,  free  to  negleft  the  Judg¬ 
ment  of  Senfe :  There  are  Rules  here  alfo^ 
built  upon  the  fame  Foundation,  but  varying 
from  the  different  Genius  of  the  Tongue  ; 
which  I  fhall  fpeak  of  more  at  large  in  my 
next  Lefture. 

In  the  mean  Time,  that  I  may  give  you  In 
one  View  my  whole  Senfe  of  this  Article,  Or¬ 
nament,  I  fhall  conclude  with  ‘laying  before 
you  an  Idea  of  a  Speaker  perfeft  herein. 

He  confiders  well  before-hand  the  Subjeft 
he  is  about  to  enter  upon  ;  whether  it  requires 
to  be  explained  only,  or  demands  Proof  like- 
wife  ;  or  whether  needing  both  thefe,  it  doth 
befides  intereft  the  Paffions  of  the  Hearers.  To 
judge  rightly  hereof,  he  fubftitutes  himfelf  in 
the  Place  of  his  Hearers :  If  one  fhould  arife 
before 'me  to  fpeak  upon  this  Point,  faith  he, 
what  wouldlexpeft  ?  Expknation>  Arguments, 

Pathetic. 
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Pathetic,  Imagination.  He  proceedeth  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

If  his  Subjeft  be  a  complex  one,  he  weighs 
the  feveral  Parts  of  it  diftinftly ;  here  he  ex¬ 
pounds,  there  argues,  again  aftefts ;  in  an¬ 
other  Place,  foftens  the  Rigour  of  Reafon  and 
Tumult  of  Paffion  with  the  gayer  Colours  of 
Fancy.  He  is  always  pure,  clear,  and  har¬ 
monious  in  his  Style ;  and  is  more  efpecially 
attentive  to  fult  it  to  the  Occalion  :  It  feems  to 
fpring  from  his  Subjeft,  and  the  Words  wait 
ready,  without  his  Induftry,  to  cloath  his 
Thoughts,  as  fail  as  they  rife  in  his  Mind.  He 
is  plain  and  modell  in  propofing ;  diftinft  and 
accurate  in  unfolding  5  weighty  and  preffing  in 
confirming ;  in  the  Application  touching, 
warming,  penetrating.  He  Is  clofe,  connefted, 
full  of  Dignity  and  Energy  in  Reafoning ;  clear 
and  diftinft  in  explaining ;  lively  and  fhort  in 
relating  ;  exaft,  though  concife,  in  defcribing  5 
quick,  rapid,  animated  In  Paffion. 

He  mingles  the  Fire  of  a  Poet  with  the  Sim¬ 
plicity  of  a  Philofopher,  and  the  grave  Majefly 
of  the  Hiftorian ;  is  fparing  of  DigreffionSi 
cafy  in  Tranfitions,  accurate  in  Comparifons, 
weighty  in  Reflexions.  Never  more  artful  than 
in  concealing  Art.  Seeming  moft  natural, 
where  tnoft  fkilful ;  moft  eafy,  where  he  had 
laboured  moft  ;  correft  with  Spirit ;  entertain¬ 
ing  with  Solidity ;  with  feeming  Liberty  ob- 
ferving  always  ftrift  Method  5  never  appearing 
to  wander,  but  in  order  to  make  his  Return 
more  eflfeftual  5  nor  feeking  to  pleafe,  but  with 

a  Veiw 
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a  View  to  perfuade.  Still  gratifying  your  Cu- 
riofity  with  fomewhat  new,  yet  ftill  keeping  it 
up  by  a  Profped:  of  more;  ever  rewarding 
your  Attention,  at  the  fame  Time  redoubling 
it.  At  every  Step,  as  in  the  afcending  a  high 
Hill,  he  prefents  to  you  a  new  Profpeft,  with 
a  Glimpfe  of  more,  opening  behind.  Thus 
flill  fatisfied,  ftill  unfatisfied,  you  are  led  on 
from  Expedtation  to  Expedlation,  and  remain 
in  Sufpence,  until  you  arrive  at  the  Summit, 
the  Clofe  and  winding  up  of  all ;  from  whence 
you  fee  the  Scheme  compleat,  one  juft,  well- 
condudfed  Whole  ;  and  the  Mind  entirely  ac- 
quiefceth  in  it. 
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Lecture  the  Fourteenth. 

Of  Composition. 

feveral  Parts  of  Rhetorlck  are  fo 
f  clofely  connedfed,  that  it  is  fcarcely  pof- 
fible  to  treat  of  one  Branch,  without  antici¬ 
pating,  in  fome  Meafure,  what  is  to  be  explain¬ 
ed  afterwards,  or  repeating  what  hath  been 
faid  before.  The  lame  Objedls  recur,  although 
in  different  Points  of  View.  I  take  Notice  of 
this,  becaufe  in  fpeaking  of  Ornament  in  ge¬ 
neral,  I  was  obliged  to  mention  fome  Articles, 
which  I  proceed  now  to  difcourfe  of  more  fully: 
And  I  am  willing  to  hope,  that  fuch  former 
imperfedl  Mention  will  not  caufe  to  appear  fu- 
pcrfluous,  or  to  prove  tirefome,  what  I  now 
propofe  to  coniider  more  at  large.  Some  Fi¬ 
gures  are  grouped,  of  which  you  get  a  partial 
Glympfcj  but  this  preventeth  not  your  behold¬ 
ing  the  fame  afterwards  with  Pleafure,  when 
drawn  out  Angle  and  at  full  Length. 

There  are  many  Ways  of  expreffing  the 
fame  Thought ;  arixAng  from  hence,  that  dif¬ 
ferent  Words  convey  the  fame  Notions,  and 
the  Manner  of  difpofing  thefe  Words  may  be 
various.  Yet  among  thefe,  generally  fpeaking, 

there 
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there  is  but  one  perfed,  one  that  renders  the 
Thought  with  all  poffible  Compleatnefs :  As 
in  viewing  a  Piaure,  there  is  one  Point,  in 
which  the  Whole  appears  exaa  in  every  Line¬ 
ament,  from  whence  the  Light  and  Shade  are 
feen  juftiy  diflributed ;  beyond,  or  fliort  of 
which,  there  is  always  fomewhat  of  Confulion. 

From  hence  it  is  manifeft,  that  to  chufe  the 
beft  Expreffion  is  a  Work  of  Skill,  even  in  a 
fhort  Courfe  of  Thought;  but  where  the  Chain 
is  long,  as  in  a  confiderable  Performance,  in  a 
whole  Difcourfe,  the  Variety  being  greatly  in- 
creafed,  renders  it  a  Work  of  mighty  Diffi¬ 
culty.  This  Reflexion  leadeth  to  the  Conflder- 
ation  of  that  Branch  of  Eloquence,  which  we 
name  Composition;  by  which  is  meant. 
The  due  Arrangement  of  Words  with  Re- 
gard  to  Signification  and  Sound.” 

With  refpedl  to  the  former,  Signification, 
they  are  to  be  placed  in  fuch  Manner,  that 
their  Senfe  may  appear  diftindl  and  clear  ;  con¬ 
cerning  which  Part,  I  have  nothing  material  to 
add  to  what  hath  been  already  faid.  I  he  lat¬ 
ter,  the  Arrangement  of  Words  with  refped: 
to  Sound,  I  fliall  now  proceed  to  enlarge  upon. 

I  SUPPOSE  that  you  have  chofen  the  moft  pro¬ 
per  Words  for  expreffing  your  Thoughts, 
which  requireth  a  perfed;  Knowledge  of  the 
Language  you  write  in  ;  and  that  I  alTume  as 
granted,  in  the  prefent  Cafe  to  be  your  native 
one,  holding  it  not  poflible  to  be  compleatly 
Mafter,  fo  as  to  vary  Expreffion  at  Will  and 
always  properlv,  of  a  dead  Language. 

Qja 
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Your  next  Care  muft  be,  to  place  thele 
Words  in  fuch  Order,  that  they  may  in  no 
Cafe  offend,  fhould,  in  general,  pleafe  the 
Ear,  I  make  this  Diftindlion,  becaufe  in  Mat¬ 
ters  of  meer  Argument  or  Inftrudlion,  it  is 
enough  not  to  offend  5  in  other  Cafes,  it  is  re- 
quifite  that  Language  fliould  have  the  Grace 
of  Harmony,  and  pleafe  in  order  to  perfuade. 

The  Greeks  very  early  applied  themfelves 
to  cultivate  this  Art,  and  attained  to  a  Degree 
of  Perfedfion  in  it  which  no  other  People,  not 
all  the  Indufti  y  of  the  Romans^  who  from  Imi¬ 
tators  became  Rivals,  could  equal.  Dionyfiiis  of 

hath  left  aTreatife  [^JjWhich  fliews 
with  what  wonderful  Attention  they  ftudied, 
and  to  what  Nicety,  fcarcely  conceivable,  they 
carried  their  Cenfures  in  this  Point.  The  Wrok 
itfelf,  as  being  of  moderate  Length,  and  contain¬ 
ing  many  curious  Remarks,  I  fliall  not  attempt 
to  abridge  5  but  recommend  it  to  your  Perufal. 

Indeed  the  Study  of  the  Greek  Originals  is 
ufeful  to  us,  not  only  in  the  Article  we  now 
treat  of,  as  they  afford  the  bef!:  Models  in  this 
Way,  in  the  Art  of  Compofition ;  but  alfo, 
becaufe  their  Language  bears  a  peculiar  Refem- 
blance  to  our  own,  Whofoever  hath  attempt¬ 
ed  to  render  a  Greek  Claffick  into  E77.gliJJj^  mufi: 
have  obferved  a  Similitude  between  the  Idioms 
of  the  two  Tongues,  and  that  the  one  iioweth 
oftentimes  naturally  into  the  other.  And  in 
comparing  fome  Latin  Interpretations  \vith 
thofe  in  our  own  Tongue,  I  think,  that  I  have 

perceived 
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perceived  the  T urn  of  the  Original  to  be  much 
better  preferved  in  the  latter. 

There  is  not  any  Thing,  about  which  Com¬ 
mentators  have  been  more  divided,  than  the 
precife  Meaning  of  thofe  Precepts,  delivered 
by  the  Antients,  concerning  the  Obfervation 
of  certain  Numbers  and  Feet  in  Profe.  That 
this  was  efteemed  not  an  indifferent  or  light 
Matter,  is  evident  from  the  curious  Detail  into 
which  the  moft  famous  Criticks  [F]  have  enter¬ 
ed  concerning  it,  and  the  great  Strefs  they  al¬ 
ways  lay  upon  it.  The  Truth  is,  Doubts  and 
Difputes  herein  fhould  not  be  wondered  at. 
The  Subjed  feems  to  me  one  of  thofe,  which 
it  is  impoffible  for  us  diftindly  to  comprehend  : 
For  the  Whole  is  grounded  in  the  Manner  of 
Pronunciation  peculiar  to  that  People,  include- 
ing  theTones  and  Inflexions  of  the  Voice,  up¬ 
on  which  the  Length  or  Shortnefs  of  the  Syl¬ 
lables,  and  therefore  thefe  Feet,  muft  in  a  great 
Meafure  depend.  Now  of  thefe  we  cannot,, 
at  this  Diftance  of  Time,  form  any  clear  Con¬ 
ception. 

Even  in  Verfe,  where  the  Meafure  as  re¬ 
gularly  returning,  is  exadly  known,  we  are 
yet  ignorant  of  the  right  Pronunciation  ;  nor 
do  we,  in  our  Manner  of  Reading,  make  any 
Diftinclion  between  long  and  fhort  Vowels  in 
many,  I  might  fay  in  moft  Cafes  [c] ;  w'hich, 
we  cannot  doubt,  were  accurately  diftinguifhed 


in 


[b]  Aristotle,  Cicero,  Dionysius  Halicar- 
naJJiiSy  Quintilian,  Longinus. 

[c]  As  ia  the  finl,  aud  oiten  in  the  laft  Syllables. 
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in  their  Speech  :  Much  more  ignorant  muft  we 
be  in  the  Feet  of  Profe,  which  depend  upon 
the  Ear  alone,  not  being  fubjeded  to  any  fixed 
Rule,  nor  returning  at  known  Intervals. 

There  cannot  be  a  ftronger  Argument  of 
the  Truth  of  what  I  have  now  been  faying, 
than  the  Cafe  of  Accents,  which  were  an  In¬ 
vention  of  modern  to  preferve  the  feveral 

Tones  ufed  by  the  Antients  in  fpeaking:  And 
of  what  Utility  have  they  been  ?  They  have 
occafioned  endlefsDifputes  about  their  trueUfe: 
They  gave  Rife  to  a  mofi:  unreafonable  Error, 
which  prevailed  widely,  and  is  not  yet  rooted 
out,  that  of  giving  up  Qimntity  to  Accent,  the 
pronouncing  the  fame  Words  in  Verfe  and  in 
Profe  altogether  dift'erently.  And  they  have 
rendered  it  an  extremely  difficult  Work  to  print 
Greek  corredly ;  without  bringing,  fo  far  as  I 
can  underftand,  any,  at  leafi:  any  confiderable 
Advantage.  In  Truth,  the  Intention  could  not 
be  anfwered  5  Tones  in  Speech  being  innumer¬ 
able,  cannot  be  preferved  by  Marks,  at  lead: 
of  this  Kind. 

This  Nicety,  therefore,  of  rythmical  or  mea- 
fured  Profe,  at  beft,  we  can  only  guefs  at ;  and 
it  feems  the  mofi:  prudent  Way  to  give  it  up 
rather  as  Matter  of  uncertain  Speculation,  than 
to  lay  out  upon  it  unprofitable  Study  ;  much 
lefs  Ihould  we  make  it  the  Ground  of  Debate 
and  Controverfy.  Strong  Marks,  I  confefs,  of 
this  Skill  one  may  difcover  in  the  Writings  of 
the  Antients  ^  but  in  a  Point  fo  uncertain,  a 
great  deal  of  Imagination,  Prejudice,  even  En- 

thufiafm. 
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thufialm  may  enter ;  and  it  feemeth  not  fafe  to 
indulge  very  much  to  fuch  Curiolity,  never 
ufeful,  often  vifionary. 

Passionate  Admirers  of  antientEloquence 
have  fancied,  that  they  might  improve  our  ov/n, 
by  transferring  thefe  Rules  of  rythmitical  Com- 
pofition,  and  fitting  them  to  the  EnglifK)  Lan¬ 
guage.  Soon  after  the  Pvcvival  of  Letters,  the 
fame  Pro]  eft  was  attempted  with  regard  to 
Poefy.  We  have  at  this  Day  in  7/^//^;^  and 
French^  as  well  as  in  our  own  Tongue,  many 
Eflays  of  this  Kind  remaining,  of  Hexameters, 
Alcaicks,  and  Sapphicks,  fome  by  celebrated 
Writers  [7],  And  whoever  will  be  at  the 
Pains  of  reading  thefe,  cannot  wonder  that  the 
Projeft  was  dropped,  I  fuppofe  for  ever  ;  no¬ 
thing  being  more  forced,  more  lame,  and  un- 
pleafing,  than  fuch  Performances. 

If  this  Attempt  proved  thus  unfuccefsful  in 
the  Italian  Language,  which  fo  nearly  re- 
fcmbles  the  Latin^  it  mufi:  be  defpaired  of  in 
both  the  others,  abounding  as  they  do  in  Mo- 
nofyllables,  and  of  Confequence  falling  lefs 
eafily  into  Feet.  I  cannot  help  confidering 
this  other  Attempt  of  fitting  our  Profe  to  the 
Rules  of  the  antient  Rythmus  or  Meafure  as 
an  Enterprize  of  the  fame  Kind ;  or  rather  ftill 
more  chimerical,  as  it  is  more  difficult  to  re- 
folve  Profe  into  Feet  than  Verfe,  for  the  Rea- 
fon  before-mentioned  5  in  Verfe  they  are  di- 
ftinftly  marked ;  the  Ear  alone  judges  in 
the  other.  From  all  which  I  would  conclude 

it 

[d]  'rKissiJjO.  Ron  SARD.  Sir  Philip  Sydney. 
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it  to  be  a  fruitlefs  Attempt,  wherein  we  fhould 
find  thrown  away  much  Labour,  that  might 
be  other  wife  ufefully  employed. 

In  rejeding  this  Nicety,  I  would  not  how¬ 
ever  be  thought  to  mean,  that  none,  or  little 
Care  fliould  be  taken  in  the  placing  of  Words. 
Sound  hath  great  Influence,  and  whatfoever 
offends  the  Ear,  will  not  eafily  gain  Admifiion 
into  the  Mind ;  it  is  prefented  with  Difadvan- 
tagej  whence  the  Neceflity  of  arranging 
the  Words  fkilfully.  But  herein,  the  Turn, 
the  Contexture,  what  is  ufually  named  the  Ge¬ 
nius  of  the  Tongue,  muft  be  confulted;  for 
the  Care  which  is  fuccefsful  in  one,  may  be 
fuperfluous  or  hurtful  in  another.  I  fhall  go 
on  to  mention  fuch  Obfervations  as  have  oc¬ 
curred  to  me,  with  relation  to  this  Matter,  in 
our  own. 

We  have  already  taken  Notice  of  it,  as  the 
lirft  Thing  to  be  confidered  after  the  Choice  of 
proper  Words,  to  place  them  fo  as  that  the 
Senfe  may  be  clear T  All  Tranfpofition, 

whether  ufed  for  the  Sake  of  Emphafis  or 
Harmony,  if  it  do  materially  hurt  Perfpicuity, 
is  to  be  condemned,  as  deflroying  the  main 
End  of  Language  5  for  who  fpeaks  or  writes 
without  defip-nin^  to  be  underftood  ?  Herein 
the  Roman  Writers  have  been  charged  with  be¬ 
ing  faulty. 

Next,  it  is  required,  ‘‘  that  this  Order  fhould 
never  be  fuch  as  to  fhock  the  Ear  with  jar- 
ring  Sounds  f '  For  Inflance.,  by  the  Con- 

courfe 
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courfe  of  long  and  open  Vowels,  [e]  A  French 
Poet  is  laid  to  have  been  fo  exaa  in  this  Article, 
that  no  fuch  Hiatus  is  to  be  found  in  his  Works. 
And  fome  late  Writers  of  that  Nation  contend 
to  have  the  Rule  extended  to  Profe  :  A  De2:ree 
of  Stridnefs,  which  muft  be  very  burthenfome ; 
and  may,  as  I  think,  have  an  ill  Efted,  by  ren¬ 
dering  the  Stile  languid  and  enervate  \J  ]. 

The  avoided  this  clafhing  of  Vowels 

in  Verfe  by  Elifions,  which  became  under  the 
Management  of  their  bed:  Poets  a  Source  of 
Beauty,  for  Elifions  fo  far  as  we  can  judge,  are 
an  Ornament  to  Virgil'^  Verfification.  Some¬ 
thing  of  this  Kind  Milton  attempted,  although 
fparingly,  to  introduce  among  us,  wherein 
however  he  hath  not  been  followed. 

The  Greeks  we  find  admitted  this  Meetinp- 
of  Vowels  without  Elifion  ;  in  this  as  in  many 
other  Particulars,  approaching  more  nearly  to 
the  Form  of  our  own  Language. 

But  fome  Cautions  arc  necelTary  to  be  ob- 
ferved.  Not  to  permit  this  Conreourfe  of 
Vowels  frequently.’’  Never  in  very  quick 
Succeffion.  “  Efpecially  not  in  pleafing 
Subjeds,  which  demand  Smoothnefs,  and 
if  I  may  be  allowed  toufe  the  Word,  Ame- 
nity  of  Stile.”  Which  points  out  another 
Rule,  Such  clafliing  may  be  happily  eni- 

ployed. 


E]  Malherbe. 

[/]  Habet  enim  ille  tanquam  hiatus  concurfu  vocalium 
moile  quiddam,  &  quod  indicet  non  ingratam  negl  igcii- 
tiani;  de  re  homiuis  magis  quam  de  verbis  laborantis. 

Cicer.  de  Orat. 
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ployed  on  Occalions  that  fuit  with  a  Stile 
flow,  rough  and  difficult/’ 

A  SECOND  Rule  is,  Be  on  your  Guard 
‘‘  againft  Monofyllables  j  too  frequent  in  our 
“  Language/’  You  may  find  twenty  of  thefe 
together  even  in  our  good  Writers,  v/hich  ren¬ 
der  the  Speech  harfli,  heavy,  embaraflTed.  It 
iliould  be  your  Care  to  avoid  this  Fault :  Crowd 
not  fuch  together  ;  but,  if  it  be  polTible,  inter- 
pofe  at  proper  Diftances  Words  of  Length  to 
fmooth  and  fupport  thefe  broken  disjointed 
Tones,  by  fome  Modulation  and  Continuity  of 
Sound. 

Thirdly.  The  Length  of  Periods  de- 
ferves  Attention.”  When  the  Language  be¬ 
gan  to  be  poliflied,  our  early  Writers  extend¬ 
ed  their  Periods  to  a  Length  oftentimes  excef- 
five  :  They  ran  one  Sentiment  into  another  in 
a  continued  Chain  without  Interruption,  fome- 
times  for  Pages  together  ;  in  w^hich  Pradice 
there  are  three  Evils ;  ‘‘  This  Length  caufes 
fome  Degree  of  Obfeurity.  It  overburthens 
‘‘  the  Memory.  And  is  alfo  difpleafing  to  the 
Ear.”  For  Nature  hath  in  this  refped  pre- 
feribed  certain  Limits,  beyond  which  every 
Thing  difpleafeth.  Thefe  Limits  are  in  gene¬ 
ral  determined  by  our  own  Frame  ;  as  in  par¬ 
ticular  Cafes  by  the  Power  of  the  Speaker  : 
Whatfoever  you  can  fpeak  diftindly,  without 
being  obliged  to  paufe  improperly  for  Breath, 
or  to  precipitate  your  laff:  Words',  may  be  com¬ 
prized  in  a  Period.  Lengthen  it  beyond  this 
Bound,  the  Speaker  fuffers,  and  with  him  the 

Hearer. 
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Hearer.  Inftances  of  this  Fault  we  find  in  an 
excellent  Writer,  Lord  Clarendon  ;  neither  arc 
Hooker  and  RawJeigh^  fcarcely  indeed  any  of 
that  Ao-e,  free  from  it. 

Moderns  obferving  the  Inconvenience  of 
this  Manner,  have  been  very  careful  to  avoid 
it ;  but  frequently  by  running  into  a  contrary; 
and  perhaps  more  faulty  Extream,  dividing 
their  Senfe,  breaking  as  it  were  and  fplltting  it 
into  very  fliort  Sentences ;  fo  that  they  prefent 
you  with  a  new  Period  almoft  in  every  Line. 

This  Pradice  hath  feme  ill  Effeds  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  other ;  it  caufeth  Obfeurity  by 
cramping  the  Expreffion,  and  by  affeded  Con- 
cifenefs  ;  it  burthens  the  Memory  by  preienting 
to  it  many  minute  Ob*]eds :  And  it  hath  this 
peculiar  Fault  befidcs,  that  it  is  deftrudive  of 
Harmony.  Long  Periods  may  give  Majefty 
and  Pomp  to  Difeourfe,  thefe  curtail  it  of  its 
due  Proportion  ;  if  thofe  fometimes  overload 
the  Ear,  thefe  always  defraud  and  difappoint 
it :  A  Profped  of  the  Sea  bounded  by  no  fixed 
objed  doth  indeed  foon  tire ;  but  it  is  much 
worfe  to  be  hemmed  in  on  all  Sides,  to  have 
your  View  flopped  at  every  fecond  Step  you 
make. 

One  Caufe  of  this  fliortened  Stile  hath  been 
affigned  above,  namely  a  Sollicitude  to  avoid 
the  oppofite  Fault :  Another  lefs  obvious  hath 
occurred  to  me,  which  I  fliall  mention,  and 
leave  to  your  Judgment. 

Poesy  as  it  began  before,  fo  hath  It  in  every 
Country  much  influenced  Profe,  polifhing  this 

as 
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as  itfelf  improved,  and  in  its  own  Decline  cor¬ 
rupting.  In  Queen  EUzabetffs  Time,  the 
Kind  of  Verfification  which  prevailed  moft  was 
the  Stanza ;  which  tho'  an  harmonious  and 
majeftick  Meafure,  as  we  fee  in  the  Mufe  of 
Spencer^  was  liable  to  one  Fault;  being  very 
long,  it  tempted  the  Poet  to  lengthen  out  his 
Thought  to  its  own  Extent ;  thus  weakening 
both  Senfe  and  Stile.  To  the  fame  March, 
the  Profe  of  thofe  Times  conformed  its  Gait, 
being  full,  founding,  and  flowing  in  Luxuri- 
ancy  of  Expreflion,  in  extended  and  redun¬ 
dant  Periods. 

Afterwards  Couplets,  improved  by 
and  perfeded  by  Dryden^  became  the  reigning 
poetick  Stile  ;  in  which  the  conftant  Return  of 
Rhime  cramped  the  Senfe,  ufually  to  a  Diftick  : 
The  Infedion  whereof  quickly  as  I  imagine, 
reached  Profe,  which  about  the  fame  Time 
began  to  march  in  fliort  and  broken  Steps ; 
like  one  accuftomed  to  Fetters,  who  when  fet 
free  flrall  yet  by  Force  of  Habit  move  in  con- 
traded  Steps.  Accordingly  we  find  that  among 
the  French^  where  the  lame  kind  of  heroick 
Verfe  prevailed,  it  went  attended  by  Profe  of 
the  like  narrow  Gait. 

Which  Reafoning  feems  farther  confirmed 
by  obferving  what  paffed  beyond  the  Alps. 
The  Poefy  of  Italy  in  its  moft  flourifliing  Days 
w'as  in  [g]  Stanza  :  The  Stile  of  Profe  was  then 


[^]  Named,  Rime  Octave,  as  confiding  of  eight  Lincs^ 
thu  h  the  r-Icafure  ufed  by  Ariosto  and  Tasso. 
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long  as  you  may  fee  in  GuicciardinO,  Father 
Paul^  and  Davila^  much  more  than  it  was  in 
BoccaCe  long  before,  or  in  Bentivoglio  who 
flourifhed  after  them. 

Tme  Precepts  I  would  deduce  from  the 
whole  are  thefe.  Obferve  a  reafonable  Li- 
mit  in  Periods,  never  exceeding  the  ufual 
Power  of  the  Breath  to  utter  with  Eafe  ; 
which  may  be  about  the  Length  of  fix  of 
our  heroick  Verfes 

Seldom  let  two,  never  three  of  thlsEx- 
tent  fucceed  each  other.*' 

Avoid  no  lefs  the  contrary  Extreme  of 
fhort  Sentences,  v/hich  are  unmufical,  harfh, 
abrupt.  Efpecially  firing  not  together  many 
“  fuch."  The  befi:  Method  is,  To  mingle 
thofe  of  each  Kind  f '  fo  may  the  long  de¬ 
rive  Vigour  and  Vivacity  from  the  fhort,  thefe. 
Numbers  and  Harmony  from  the  long. 

Fourthly.  As  Periods  confift  ufuallv  of 

✓ 

feveral  Members,  “  you  fhould  take  the  fame 
“  Care  in  each,  as  of  the  whole.”  If  there 
be  four  or  fix  Members,  whjch  laft  Number 
a  Period  fhould  very  rarely  if  ever  exceed, 
they  fliould  bear  a  juft  Proportion  to  each 
other,  either  nearly  equal,  of  what  is  better, 
unequal  in  fuch  Manner,  that  they  fhould  go 

cfn 


mSPEN  cer’s  Stanza  confifls  of  nine  Lines; — the  lafl! 
an  Alexandrine. 

Cicero  preferibes  the  Length  of  four  Hexameter 
Lines  as^ufually  the  utmoil  for  a  Period  Equatuor,  quafi 
hexametrorum  inftar'verfuum  quod  fit,  confiat  fa-c  plena 
comprehenfio.  Gic.  dc  Orat, 
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’  on  lengthening,  and  the  longeft  clofe  ;  for  the 
Ear  is  in  that  Cafe  filled,  and  acquiefceth  in  the 
Sound  as  compleat.  If  there  be  but  two  Mem¬ 
bers,  this  latter  Condition  fliould  be  obferved  ; 
only  one  Caution  is  to  be  ufed  ;  fufier  not  many 
Periods  of  two  Members  to  follow ;  becaufe 
this  giveth  StifFnefs  and  difagreeable  Monotony 
to  Difcourfe :  At  leafi:  the  Members  fliould  be 
different,  equal  in  fome,  in  others  unequal. 
Next  in  the  uniting  of  Periods,  Much 
Attention  is  required,  to  make  the  Joints 
fmooth  and  clofe,  both  for  Clearnefs  of  Senfe^ 
and  Gracefulnefs  of  Stile.”  Obferve  that 
nothing  be  loofe,  clumfy,  imperfed;  for  one 
of  the  moft  common  Faults  in  Writing,  is  Ig¬ 
norance  or  Negligence  with  regard  to  the  con- 
neding  Particles. 

“  Be  careful  that  weaker  Expreflions  do 
not  follow  ftronger;  [/]  Let  them  rife  in 
Energy,  clofing  with  the  Strongeft.” 

“  Ee  fparing  in  the  Ufe  of  Epithets  and  Sy- 
nonomous  Terms,  which  clog  the  Difcourfe 
with  idle  Sounds.” 

The  principal  Care  of  Harmony  refpeds 
the  Clofe,”  for  that  being  the  laft  Sound 
left  upon  the  Ear,  dwells  there,  and  remains 

with 


f/]  As  in  this  Line, 

She  moves  ^  Goddefs,  and - -/he  loaks  a 

Pote’s  Horn.  Book  3. 
And  in  the  latter  of  thefe  two  Lines, 

High  Heav’n  witl\  trembling  the  dread  Signal  took. 

And  all  *  Olympui  to  the  Center  Ihook.  Fop.  Horn.  B.  i . 


*  The  Mauniain  Olympus, 
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with  the  Hearer  :  the  Voice  likewire  naturally 
falling  tliere,  is  frequently  loft,  and  fupprefleth 
the  laft  Syllable  :  For  this  Reafon,  it  were  heft, 
that  the  concluding  Word  fhould  be  one  of 
Length,  or  ending  with  long  Syllables,  that 
the  Voice  dwelling  upon  it  might  prevent  or 
ieften  this  Inconvenience  ;  fo  that  we  (hould 
if  poflible  avoid  ending  with  a  Monofyllable, 
efpecially  a  fhort  one,  which  it  is  very  difficult 
to  pronounce  diftindtly  and  properly  in  that  Si¬ 
tuation. 

These  are  general  Rules,  which  fhould  be 
obferved,  where-ever  th-  Language  permits 
without  Prejudice  to  the  Senfe,  for  the  Senfe 
is  ever  to  be  preferred  :  In  which  Refpeft,  I 
am  fenfible  that  a  fuperftitlous  Adherence  to 
thefe  or  any  other  Rules  relating  to  Harmony, 
muft  be  hurtful :  Herein  both  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans  had  greatly  the  Advantage  ^  the  former 
from  the  natural  Sweetnefs  and  Copioufnefs  of 
their  Tongue  abounding  with  harmonious 
Words  ;  the  other  from  the  Liberty  they  took 
of  tranfpoling  the  Verb  or  any  Word  of  moft 
Importance  to  the  End ;  a  Liberty  indeed  as  we 
remarked  before,  turned  into  Licence ;  in 
which  Practice  even  Cicero  was  charged  by  his 
Cotemporaries  with  Affcdtation,  on  Account 
of  his  frequently  concluding  Periods,  with  an 
Ef]e  videatiir, 

I  SHALL  not  enter  into  feveral  minute  Re¬ 
marks,  which  however  mieht  have  their  Ufe, 
but  the  Time  and  my  Deiign  allow  not  of  them. 
Such  arc  thefe,  Avoid  putting  together  many 
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Words  of  the  fame  Sound.  Let  not  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Periods  end  with  like  Sounds,  which 
often  occur.  Shun  frequent  Hidings  of 
Plural  Nouns,  and  of  Verbs  ending  in  the 
Letter  S,  Shun  likewife  Tenfes  of  Verbs^ 
which  thruft  together  by  Elifion  rough  Con- 
fonants,  as  judg'd^  dijitirb'dy  alledgd ;  which 
you  may  avoid,  by  reftoring  the  fuppreffed 
Vowel,  or  by  ufing  the  Expletives  or  rather 
Signs  of  the  Tenfes,  did  or  hath.  Set  not 
out  in  the  Opening  of  a  Paragraph  with 
harfn  Sounds ;  for  the  firft  Words  are  al¬ 
ways  remarked.  Avoid  the  Meafure  of 
Verfe,  and  Uniformity  of  Clofe.’’  Butleave- 
ino;  thefe  and  fuch  like  to  each  Perfon's  own 

o 

Obfervation ;  I  (liall  add  one  Remark,  which 
appears  to  be  of  Confequence. 

The  Sound  Ihould  be  conformable  to  the 

Senfe.,’  Every  Paffion  hath  iPs  peculiar 
Stile :  Grief  fpeaketh  in  broken  disjointed 
A.ccents  :  Anger  burfteth  out  impetuoufly  in  a 
Torrent  of  Words,  ready,  quick,  rapid,  re¬ 
dundant  :  Joy  expreffeth  itfelf  in  Numbers 
light  and  flowing,  full  of  Chearfulnefs  and  Vi¬ 
vacity.  The  attributing  to  one  Paflion  the 
Language  proper  to  another,  is  an  Offence 
againft  Nature  and  Reafon  :  It  is  the  fame  Im¬ 
propriety,  as  it  would  be  in  a  Mufician,  to  fet 
jovful  Scenes  to  melancholy  Meafures,  or  to 
give  Hope  and  Defpair  the  fame  Movement. 

We  may  extend  this  farther.  A  good 
Speaker  even  in  Defcriptions  and  Alluiions 

would 
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would  fuit  his  Stile  to  the  Subjeft/'  A  Dif- 
courfe  that  reprcfenteth  Images  of  Horror, 
fhould  flow  in  a  different  Meafure.from  on^, 
that  conveyeth  pleafing  Ideas :  And  herein  Na¬ 
ture  favoureth,  inclining  Men  in  the  Forma¬ 
tion  of  Names  to  preferve  a  Correfpondence 
between  the  Sound  and  Objeft,  at  leafl:  in  re¬ 
markable  Cafes ;  and  this  Conformity  we  aftu- 
ally  find  in  all  Languages ;  fhocking  Things 
have  harfh  Names  ;  'the^  pleafing,  ufually  foft 
and  melodious  Appellations* 

Every  one  hath  obferved  Marks  of  the  Cafe 
now  prefcribed,  in  Poets.  Every  Book  of 
Criticifm  abounds  with  Iftffances  of  it  from 
Homer  and  Virgil ;  and  not  fewer,  1  believe, 
nor  lefs  beautiful,  might  be  drawn  from  our 
own  Milton  :  Some  of  which  give  me  Leave 
to  mention  ;  you  may  be  led  thereby  to  remark 
many  others. 

[k]  Immediately  the  Mountains  huge  appear 
Emergent,  and  their  broad  bare  Backs  upheave 
Into  the  Skies. 

[/]  Nature  from  her  Seat 
Sighing^ - gave  Signs  of  Woe.’* 

[w]  Thee  another  Flood 
Of  Tears  and  Sorrow, — a  Flood  thee  alfo 
drown'd.** 

[fi\  Plumb  down  he  drops 
Ten  thoufand  Fathom  deep.’* 


k]  Parad.  Loft,  Book  vik 
Book  xii. 

R 


[/]  Book  ix. 


[m]  Book  X. 
Awake, 
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[(?]  Awake,  arife,  or  be  for  ever  fallen/' 

[/>]  O’er  Bog,  o’er  Steep,  thro’  ftrait,  rough, 
denfe  or  rare, 

‘‘  He  Avirrrs,  or  finks,  or  wades,  or  creeps,  or 
flies.” 

The  Oppofiiion  between  the  two  following. 
Defcriptions  is  remarkably  beautiful : 

[y]  On  a  fudden  open  fly. 

With  impetuous  Recoil  and  jarring  Sound, 

Th’  infernal  Doors,  and  on  their  Hinges  grate 
Harfh  Thunder.” 

[r]  Heav’n  open’d  wide 
Her  ever*-during  Gates,  harmonious  Sound, 
On  golden  Hinges  turning.” 

[y^]  Learned  Criticks  have  remarked  the 
fame  Care,  and  brought  Inftances  of  it  from 
Profe  Writers,  efpecially  among  the  Greeks, 
But  I  acknowledge,  that  in  this  latter  Cafe,  the 
Obfervations  do  not  at  firfl:  Sight  appear  to  he 
as  juft,  nor  the  Inftances  fo  ftrong  and  certain, 
as  in  the  Poets.  The  Reafon  of  which  I  take 
to  be  this : 

Orators,  whofeBufinefs  it  is  to  perfuade, 
not  daring  openly  to  depart  from  the  common 
Manner  of  Speech,  for  that  would  prejudice 
their  Hearers  againft  them,  which  Poets  pro- 

fefling 

LI  Farad.  Lofl,  Booki.  [/>]  Book  ii.  [q]  Book 
["^  J  Book  vi. 

[/]  Longmus  hath  from  'Demoj%ene$\  and  more  efpe- 
cially  Dionyfius  from  that  Orator,  in  the  above-mentioned 
'IVcatifc  of  the  Gompohiion  of  Words. 
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feffing  chiefly  to  pleafe,  are  free  to  do,  find  it 
necefiary  to  ufe  Art,  and  to  conceal  their  Art : 
The  good  Effea  maybe,  in  fome  Degree,  felt 
by  all ;  but  the  Addrefs  ufed  in  procuring  it  is 
difcoverable  only  to  {harp  and  watchful  Eyes. 
This  is  the  Heart  of  Man ;  we  love  to  be 
agreeably  deceived^  but  we  rife  up  in  Indigna¬ 
tion  againfi:  a  declared  Intent  of  deceiving  us  5 
too  fond  of  Pleafureto  love  flria  Truth,  too 
proud  to  feem  fond  of  ought  but  Truth. 

Which  Remark  points  out  a  very  ufeful  Li¬ 
mitation  to  the  Rule  laid  down. 

In  this  conforming  Sound  to  Senfe,  keep 
within  certain  Limits.’’  In  defcribing  uncouth 
Objeas,  and  in  harfh  Paffions,  your  Stile  fhould 
be  induftrioufly  roughened,  but  not  fo  as  to 
offend  the  Ear :  Neither  in  oppofite  Cafes, 
fhould  It  be  foftened  into  Weaknefs  and  Effe¬ 
minacy.  Poets^  by  carrying  the  Rule  into  Ex- 
cefs,  offend  often  in  both  Ways.  Of  the  firfi: 
Sort  feems  to  be  the  Tranflation  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  Lines  in  the  Iliad  [t]. 

Firfi  march  the  heavy  Mules,  fecurely  flow. 
O’er  Hills,  o’er  Dales,  o’er  Crags,  o’er  Rocks, 
they  go  ; 

Jumping  high  o’er  the  Shrubs  of  the  rough 
Ground, 

Rattle  the  clatt’ring  Cars,  and  the  flaock’d 
Axles  bound. 


R  2 

[/]  Book  xxiil.  Pope’s  Homer. 

Wv  J/  ’  ~  ^  . 

'JCrpo  0  UP  X.iOV  ceVTUV  ; 

HoAA;*  d  u>xvrcc^  Tra-pcen*,  TS  T  jA- oii* 
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In  the  follovftng  Line,  how  naturally  do  the 
Trees  fall  in  the  Original,  in  a  fudden  and 
broken  Cadence, 

xaX  I'e  iJLtydXsi  XTV7rsii<Tcn 

'nWrov. 

Which,  in  the  Tranllation,  feems  to  me  quite 
over-laboured. 

- deep-ecchoing  groan  the  Thickets  brown, 

Then  ruflling,  crackling,  .crafhing,  thunder 
down. 

# 

What  is  this  but  a  fine  Genius,  who,  ftrive- 
ing  to  keep  Pace  with  a  great  one,  overfhoot- 
eth  himfelf  ?  His  Mufe  within  certain  Bounds 
enchantingly  melodious,  feeking  to  equal  the 
Sound  of  the  Greek  Trumpet,  raifeth  her  Voice 
until  it  well  nigh  cracks.  It  is  Strada"^  Night¬ 
ingale,  that  labouring  to  match' the  Variety  and 
Tones  of  the  Lyre,  fwelleth,  ftraineth,  tor- 
tureth  her  whole  Frame;  at  length  falls 
breathlefs  on  the  viftorious  Harp. 

Instances  faulty  in  the  other,  the  foft  and 
florid  Way,  abound  in  our  Poets ;  fome  might, 
I  think,  be  drawn  from  the  fame  Work  :  Such 
is  the  Speech  of  Paris  to  Helena  in  the  third 
Book ;  and  fome  Pafl'ages  in  the  Epifode,  of 
yuno  laying  yupiter  afleep  on  Mount  Ida^  in 
the  fourteenth. 

I  HAVE  been  fometimes  tempted  to  imagine 
this  Line  of  Virgil  lefs  exaft  in  the  Language, 
than  is  ufual  with  that  mofl:  accurate  Writer : 
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[uj  “  Et  fola  in Jiccd  fecum  fpatiatur  arena 

Three  facceflive  Spondees,  fo  many  Words 
beginning  with  S,  a  Letter  of  difficult  Pronun¬ 
ciation,  and  ending  with  a,  a  long  and  open 
Vowel,  exprefs  admirably  flow  and  folitary 
Walking  ;  But  are  not  the  Terms  and  Je^ 
cum  the  very  fame  in  Senfe,  and  one  fuper- 
fluous  ? 

So  difficult  is  it  to  keep  the  due  Mean :  Pafs 
but  the  Limit,  the  greatefl:  Beauties  become 
Faults :  And  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  the  Re¬ 
finement  of  an  eminent  Mufician,  mentioned 
by  Pope  in  this  Line, 

[w]  And  Jove\  own  Thunders  ioWow Mars\ 
“  Drums,” 

who  employed  Cannon  to  fill  up  his  Chorus  in 
a  rejoicing  Anthem,  was  aTranfgreffion  of  the 
Kind  now  mentioned,  an  outrageous  Imitation 
of  Nature. 

But  to  return  to  Orators,  If  it  be  fit  that 
Poets,  the  Votaries  of  Fidtion,  (hould  keep 
within  due  Bounds,  in  this  Article  of  Orna- 
ment;  it  is  much  more  necelfary  that  thefe 
others  ffiould,  becaufe  the  Drefs  of  Truth, 
whom  they  ferve,  is  more  fevere.  The  gene¬ 
ral  Idea  of  Beauty  is  the  fame  to  both ;  but 
thefe  muft  be  difereet  and  chailc :  To  thefe. 
Beauties  border  oil  Faults,  a  Step  beyond  Ex¬ 
cellence  is  Defeft,  nay  Meanefs.  Which  leads 

to 

\u]  And  wanders  by  him/elf  on  tdie  dry  Strand 
yllone. 

[w[  Dimdad^  Book  iv.  14ne  68. 
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to  a  general  Refledion  that  Riall  dole  this 
Ledure. 

There  is  always  Hazard  to  an  Orator  In  en¬ 
deavouring  to  excel.  Whence  every  one  who 
means  to  fpeak  in  publick  diould  afk  himfelf 
“  Shall  I  content  myfelf  with  being  meer- 
ly  plain  and  reafonable,  thus  be  a  Speaker 
blamelefs,  and  it  is  likely  not  unufeful  ?  Or 
fnall  I  aim  at  Excellence,  thus  rilkDifgrace  ' 
Weigh  well  your  own  Abilities^  and  ad  accords 
ingly. 


LECTURE 
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Lecture  the  Fifteenth. 


Cy' Figures,  Tropes. 


LEARNESS,  Propriety,  and  Harmony, 
are  not  fufficient  to  anfwer  the  Ends  of 
Oratory,  which  require  befide  thefe,  that  Dif- 
courfe  Ihould  be  lively  and  animated  :  To  this 
Purpofe  the  Ufe  of  Figures  is  neceffary;  con¬ 
cerning  which  I  now  proceed  to  make  fome 
Obfervations. 

It  is  a  Qucftion  which  hath  received  vari¬ 
ous  Anfwers,  and  occafioned  no  fmall  Debate, 
whence  it  cometh  to  pafs,  that  Figures  render 
Difcourfe  more  pleafing  :  What  is  there  in  the 
Mind  of  Man,  which  difpofeth  it  to  entertain 
with  more  Delight,  Notions  conveyed  to  it  in 
this  Difguife,  than  in  their  own  natural  Form  ? 

The  Variety  of  Opinions  concerning  this 
Point  feemeth  to  have  fprung  from  hence,  that 
different  Men  fixing  upon  different  Caufes, 
have  perfifted  in  reducing  the  Effeft,  each  to 
the  Caufe  afligned  by  himfelf,  excluding  all 
others ;  to  the  Produftion  of  which  Effed:  feve- 
ral,  perhaps  many  do  concur.  I  will  explain 
myfelf. 

F 1  RST.  It  hath  been  obferved  long  ago.  In¬ 
deed  Inftance^  occur  every  Day  in  Proof  of  it, 

that 
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that  the  Mind  is  pleafed  with  Things  uncom** 
mon  and  new:  Now  Figurative  Speech  hath 
this  Charm  of  Novelty  to  recommend  it,  for 
leaving  the  ufual  Track,  it  taketh  you  thro’ 
Paths  untrodden  and  unexpeded :  You  fee  a 
certain  Point  laid  down  to  be  proved;  you  have 
a  general  Notion  of  the  Arguments  likely  to  be 
made  ufe  of  to  this  Purpofe ;  but  inftead  of 
having  thefe  placed  before  you  in  the  common 
Form,  you  find  them  in  one  very  different, 
and  the  Knowlege  you  fought  for  communicated 
in  Expreflions  altogether  foreign,  yet  thefe  con- 
duded  by  fuch  happy  Skill,  that  they  lead  you 
as  rightly  and  fhortly  to  the  End  in  View,  as 
the  plained:  and  mod:  literal :  Thus  you  are  en¬ 
tertained  in  your  Journey  without  being  retarded. 

Another  Caufe  that  recommendeth  Figures, 
thofe  efpecially  diflinguifhed  by  the  Name  of 
T'ropes^  to  our  liking,  is  the  Pleafure  which 
the  Mind  naturally  feels  in  Comparifon,  When 
a  Word  which  in  its  original  Senfe  conveyeth  a 
a  certain  Idea  to  the  Mind,  is  ufed  in  fuch  Man¬ 
ner,  as  together  with  this  to  convey  another, 
conneded  to  the  fird:  by  a  natural  Refemblance; 
yet  fo  that  this  latter  accefibry  Idea  becomes 
now  the  Principal ;  here  the  Mind  hath  the 
Pleafure  of  contemplating  at  once  two  Images, 
yet  without  Confufion  :  Nay  with  this  Advan¬ 
tage,  that  by  Means  of  fuch  Comparifon  the 
principal  Image  becomes  more  bright  and  ftrik- 
ing :  As  in  thefe  Examples, 

[a]  Now  laugh  the  Fields.” — 

Admires 

VlRG. 


[a]  Nunc  rldent  agrL 
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[b]  Admires  new  Leaves  and  Apples  not 

it’s  own.” 

[c]  With  Floods  and  Whirlwinds  of  tern- 

peftuous  Fire.” 

The  Plcafure  received  from  the  imitative 
Arts  hath  it’s  Ground  in  this  Love  of  ComparL 
fon.  Thus  we  are  delighted  with  the  Likenefs 
between  the  Forms  and  Colours  of  Nature,  and 
thofe  taken  from  her  by  the  Pencil :  Nay  we 
are  often  pleafed  with  feeing  Nature  imitate  as 
it  were  herfelf,  Refiefting  to  our  Sight  the 
LandfkipsofWood,  and  Hills,  and  Skyes,  por¬ 
trayed  on  the  glafly  Surface  of  untroubled  Wa¬ 
ter  :  Something  whereof  I  think  there  certainly 
is  in  the  prefent  Cafe,  in  the  Ufe  of  Metaphors 
or  T^ranjlations, 

To  which  you  fhould  add,  that  thefe  Com- 
parifons  are  frequently  drawn  from  Objects  in 
themfelves  beautiful,  which  being  of  Courfe 
pleafing,  diffufe  new  Charms  as  well  as  Light 
oyer  a  whole  Difcourfe. 

Other  Caufes  of  lefs  Influence  might  be 
affigned,  but  I  hafl;en  to  the  Chief  and  moft 
Univerfal, 

The  trueft  Reprefentations  of  Nature  pleafe 
mofl; :  And  it  is  for  this  Reafon,  that  Figures 
are  agreeable,  being  the  Voice  of  Nature  \  when 
rightly  ufed,  the  Way  wherein  flie  exprefloth 
herfelf  on  all  fuch  Occafions.  “  Yet  how  may 
this  be?  Are  not  Figures  artificial  Speech,  and 
confideredas  fuch?  In  what  Senfe  then  do  I 

ftilo 


Cl 

C( 


^firaturque  novas  frondcs  et  non  fuapoma,  Vi  ag. 
Milton^  Paradifc  Loll.  Book  a. 
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ftlle  them  the  V oice  andLan^iiaofe  ofNature  ?'* 
This  will  need  fome  Explanation. 

Determine  firft,  what  are  the  Occafions^ 
upon  w.iich  Figures  are  properly  employed. 
Are  the}  not  chiefly  thofe,  in  which  the  Mind 
is  feized,  warmed,  tranfported  by  a  fudden  or 
ftrong  Paffion,  as  Admiration,  Afl:oni{l:iment, 
Love,  Rao;e  ?  Now  confult  the  e:reat  Book  of 
Nature,  the  Original  and  Model  of  all  true 
Art : — -How  do  all,  young  and  old,  learned  and 
illiterate,  Men  and  W omen,  exprefs  themfelves 
in  fuch  Conjunftures  ?  Is  their  Difeourfe  clear, 
diredt,  and  flowing?  Or  rather  is  it  not  diflurb- 
ed,  broken,  disjointed?  The  Mind  overcharged 
by  Paffion,  labouring  yet  unable  to  pour  it  all 
forth,  maketh  every  Effort,  ftruggles  in  vain 
for  Words  anfwerable  to  it's  Ideas,  ftartethfrom 
Hint  to  Hint,  heapeth  Images  upon  Images, 
and  painteth  it’s  own  Diforder  in  the  Irregularity 
and  Confufion  of  it’s  Language.  What  doth 
Indignation  ?  Invoke  Heaven  and  Earth,  and 
feek  to  intereft  all  Nature  in  it’s  Qj^rrel, 
Thus  Dido — 

Be  Arms  oppos’d  to  Arms,  be  Shore  to 
Shore, 

May  ev’n  our  Seas  with  adverfe  Billows  roar, 
‘‘  And  ye  my  Sons,  purfue  thro’  ev’ry  Age 
His  Offlpring  with  hereditary  Rage.” — 
What  faith  Revenge, 

Abfent 


fr/]  Littora  littoiribus  contraria,  flu(flibus  undes, 
liiipreco],  arma  armis  5  pugnent  ipbcjuc  nepotrs. 

ViKG  JEneid  4 
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e]  Abfent  Ill  torture  thee~a  vengeful  Shade 
.Airfue;  Wretch!  dearly  fliall  thy  Crimes  be 
paid.” 

- [/]  No,  1  et  us  rather  chufe 

Arm’d  with  Hell-flames  and  Fury,  all  at  once 
OerHeav’nshighTowVs  to  force  refiftlefsWay, 
Turning  our  Tortures  into  horrid  Arms 
Againft  the  Torturer.” 

What  is  the  Language  of  Grief  ? 

O  Woods,  O  Fountains,  Hillocks,  Dales,  and 
Bowrs, 

With  other  Eccho  late  I  taught  your  Shades 
To  anfwer,  and  refound  far  other  Song!” 

Of  Remorfe  and  Shame  ? 

- [<?]  Cover  me  ye  Pines, 

Ye  Cedars  v/ith  innumerable  Boughs 
Hide  me.” 


From  thefe  Confiderations  it  appears,  that 
Figurative  Speech  is  fo  far  from  being  as  it  hath 
been  oftentimes  reprefented,  meerly  artificial, 
and  a  Departure  from  Nature,  that  it  is  a  faith¬ 
ful  Image  of  Nature.  Inward  Emotion  difplay- 
eth  itfelf  as  readily  in  the  Language  as  in  the 
Features;  and  he,  who  from  the  Circumftances 
he  deferibeth,  or  Subjeft  of  whidi  he  treateth, 
ought  to  be,  or  appear  to  be  pofleft  with  a  ftrong 
Paffion,  yet  fpeaketli  in  a  cairn,  untroubled  Ea^ 
fmefs  of  Stile,  afteth  as  much  againft  Nature, 


as 


Sequar  atrls  ignibus  abfens. 

Omnibus  umbra  iocis  adero,  dabis  improce  p^nas. 

ViRG. 


’/]  Milton,  Book  li, 
'g]  * - Book  X. 
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as  doth  the  ‘Man  who  would  exp  refs  great  in¬ 
ward  Agitation  of  Mind  by  a  fmooth  unaltered 
Serenity  of  Countenance. 

Figures  are  the  Language  of  Paffion;  Uni- 
verfal  Experience  demonftrates  this  to  be  the 
Cafe,  as  all  of  every  Rank  and  Capacity  who 
are  under  the  Influence  of  fuch  Paffion,  fpeak 
Figuratively :  Now  it  is  acknowledged,  that 
the  Orator  in  almoft  all  Caufes  of  Mornent  find- 
Cth  it  requiflte  to  excite  fome  Paffion  in  his 
Hearer,  which  he  cannot  otherwife  accomplifh 
than  by  feeling,  or  feeming  himfelf  to  feel  the 
fame :  And  how  fhall  he  aflaime  this  Appear¬ 
ance  ?  How  ?  But  by  making  Ufe  of  the  Lan¬ 
guage,  which  Nature  hath  rendered  infeparablc 
from  the  Paffions.  If  you  are  enflamed  with 
Anger  or  foftened  with  Pity,  fpeak  to  me  as 
Men  are  wont  to  do,  while  they  are  under 
the  Power  of  fuch  Emotions :  Otherwife  you 
talk  in  vain  \  I  fhall  either  not  regard  you  at 
all,  or  ffiall  turn  away  from  you  as  an  Impoftor. 
Nature  hath  rendered  Paffions  wherefoever 
flrongly  marked,  catching  ^  but  where  thefe 
Marks  are  wanting,  how  ffiall  they  catch  ? 

What  I  have  been  faying  is  however  to  be 
underftood  with  fome  Degree  of  Caution.  Ye 
have  doubtlefs  heard  it  obferved,  that  Figurative 
Speech  is  not  friendly  to  the  Pathetick,  as  car¬ 
rying  the  Air  of  much  Study  and  Artifice,  the 
Work  therefore  of  a  Mind  vacant  and  at  eafe. 

Which  Obfervation,  how  contradidlory  fo  ever 
it  may  appear,  yet  a  little  Attention  will  recon¬ 
cile,  to  what  hath  been  advanced  above.  To 

this 
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this  Purpofe,  you  fliould  diftinguifh  Figures  in¬ 
to  two  Kinds ;  One  Sort  confifts  in  Words,  as 
Repetitions^  Like?iefs  of  Sounds^  and  Cadence^ 
and  Oppoftions ;  to  which  we  may  add  as  being 
ufeful  in  embellifhing  Stile,  certain  Kinds  of 
Metaphors^  Tranfpoftions^  Reduplications.  Nov/ 
thefe  being  calculated  to  pleafe  the  Ear  or  Imagi¬ 
nation,  being  conducive  toPrettinefs  andElegance 
only,  are  Enemies  to  the  Pathetick;  are  too  in- 
fignificant  and  idle  for  Occafions  of  fuch  Import¬ 
ance,  and  from  all  fuch  ought  to  be  excluded. 

But  there  are  Figures  of  a  fecond  Kind, 
whofe  Power  affeas  the  Senfe  principally,  which 
bellow  Force  and  Spirit;  fuch  as  the  Rhetori¬ 
cians  name  Apofrophes^  Hyperboles^  [Z?]  feigning 
of  Perfons ;  to  thefe  it  is,  that  what  hath  been 
faid  is  applicable ;  thefe  are  fo  far  from  hurting 
the  Pathetick  or  being  inconlillent  with  it,  that 
they  are  the  natural  Language  of  Paffion.  Agi¬ 
tated  by  Paffion,  the  Peafant  breaketh  out  into 
fuch,  no  lefs  than  the  Orator ;  the  only  Differ¬ 
ence  is,  that  in  the  latter,  the  Rudenefs  of  un- 
inftrufted  Nature  is  polilhed,  it’s  Extravagances 
corrected,  the  Air  and  Refemblance  are  pre- 
ferved,  but  foftened  and  adorned.  We  may 
pronounce  of  Eloquence  in  this  Refpe6l,  as  the 
Poet  doth  of  Comedy,  it  is  not  the  lefs  juft  Re- 
prefentation  of  Life  f6r  riling  fometimes  into  a 
higher  Stile: — 

If  Chr ernes  in  the  Drama  chide  his  Heir 

Profufe  and  wild,  in  Eloquence  fevere, 

Doth 


tb]  Or  Profopopoeia. 
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Doth  not  the  World’s  great  Stage  like 
Scenes  difplay. 

And  Fathers  rage  as  loudly  ev’ry  Day?”  [/] 

Having  thus  affigned  the  Caufes  why  Fi¬ 
gures  pleafe,  it  might  be  expeded,  that  I  fhould 
go  on  to  give  a  Detail  of  the  feveral  Figures, 
with  Examples  of  each ;  but  this  I  fliall  decline, 
as  they  may  be  found  in  the  Writings  of  every 
Rhetorician,  deduced  indeed  ufually  with  tire- 
fomeExadnefs,  fo  that  it  is  not  altogether  without 
Reafon  that  the  wittieft  of  our  Poets  faith. 

For  all  the  Rhetoricians  Rules 
Teach  nothing  but  to  name  his  Tools.” 

Hu6. 

VOSSIUS  as  I  remember  having  recounted 
an  Hundred  and  defined  them,  excufeth  him- 
felf  from  proceeding  to  others  5  that  is,  having 
oppreffed  his  Reader  with  fuch  a  Multitude,  he 
maketh  an  Apology  for  not  overwhelming  him. 
The  Truth  is,  thofe  Writers  have  multiplyed 
them  without  Caufe.  Many  which  they  men¬ 
tion  are  fo  trivial  and  common,  that  they  do 
not  deferve  Notice;  not  few  are  real  Faults  in 
Senfe  or  Language,  of  which  having  gathered 
up  fome  Inftances  in  Authors  of  Reputation, 
they  immediately  ered  them  into  Beauties,  and 
confecrate  them  under  the  Appellation  of  Fi-^ 
gures. 

Notwithstanding,  in  thus  difapproving 
an  Excefs  of  Attention  to  thefe  MinutenelTes,  I 

would 


F]  Interdum  tumido  Chremes  delitigat  ore  ; 

- -  Numquid  Pomponius  iftis 

Audirct  leviora,  pater  11  viver^t  ? 


Eor, 
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would  not  be  underftood  to  recommend  entire 
Negledl  of  them.  Some  Acquaintance  with 
them  Vv'ill  help  us  in  difeerning  where  an  Ora¬ 
tor  leaves  the  beaten  Track  of  Expreffion,  and 
for  what  Purpofe ;  a  kind  of  Knowlege  ufeful 
in  forming  and  perfecting  the  Judgment. 

I  mention  this  as  the  only  true  Ufe  of  the 
mechanical  Part  of  Rhetorick  which  hath  been 
explained  v/ith  fo  much  fuperfluous  I^abour, 
becaufe  the  Strefs  laid  upon  it  may  have,  and  1 
believe  hath  caufed  Miftakes,  inducing  Men  to 
believe  it  of  great  Value.  A  celebrated  Wri- 
ter  of  Antiquity  hath  ufed  fuch  and  fuch  Fi-^ 
gures  in  Difeourfe,  for  which  Reafon  I  fhall 
lit  down  to  write  with  a  Refolution  of  em- 
ploying  the  fame,  efteeming  my  Work  the 
more  perfeCl  as  it  abounds  more  with  fuch 
Ornaments.” 

Thus  we  often  Reafon;  whereas  it  is  neither 
the  Kind  nor  Number  of  Figures,  but  the  right 
Application  which  renders  them  compiendable. 

I  have  read,  or  met  with  jn  Difeourfe,  an  Ob- 
fervation  which  I  think  judicious  and  new :  An 
Aftor,  who  would  excel,  fhould  appear  to  be 
polTelTed  with  the  ftrong  Paffion  his  Part  ex- 
preffeth,  and  feem  the  Man  he  reprefents ;  but 
he  Ihould  not  feel  that  Paffion,  fhould  not  be 
that  Man.  Why?  Becaufe  the  Strength  of  the 
Paffion  would  difable  him  from  expreffing  it: 
Violent  Rage,  Grief,  or  Defpair,  would  choak 
up  his  Words ;  Nature  would  fwallow  up  Art, 
and  Imitation  be  loft  in  Reality. 


Tins 
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This  Remark  may  help  to  explain  fome 
Things  before  faid  and  unavoidably  repeated 
concerning  Points  in  which  we  often  miftake. 
A  good  Speaker  muft  feem  to  feel  the  Paffion  he 
would  excite,  he  muft  have  it’s  Air,  it’s  Lan^ 
guage,  the  Figures  moft  expreffive  of  it’s  adual 
Influence  ;  but  I  now  add,  that  he  mufl:  not  be 
under  that  adual  Influence :  However  outward¬ 
ly  in  Tranfport,  he  mull;  retain  a  Fund  of  Cool- 
nefs  within,  Reafon  mufl:  rule  there,  Calm 
“  and  ferene  ride  in  the  Whirlwind,  and  di- 

red  the  Storm:”  Otherwife  lofing  Command 
of  himfelf,  he  mufl;  ftray  from  all  the  Rules  of 
Eloquence. 

[k]  The  Perfedlon  of  Art  faith  a  good 
Judge,  is  to  become  \  with  which,  ftrong  Pafli- 
on  cannot  will  conlift.  Accordingly,  the  great- 
eft  Speakers  when  they  have  given  Way  to  fuch, 
have  erred.  Is  not  the  perfonal  Invedive  againft 
Efehines  in  the  admirable  Oration  of  the  Crown^ 
to  fay  no  worfe,  unjuftifiably  bitter  ?  In  the  fe- 
cond  Philippic,  Divine  as  [/]  one  ftiles  it,  are 
not  the  Circumftances  of  Abufe  againft  Antony 
heightened  with  Paintings  defervedly  offenlive? 
Can  one  read  them  without  wondering,  that  an 
excellent  Perfon  Ihould  deliver  fuch  in  full  Se¬ 
nate,  if  it  be  true  that  this  Oration  was  delivered. 

From  hence  it  appears,  that  Figures  being 
the  proper  Stile  of  Paffion,  they  Ihould  not  only 
be  juft  and  natural,  but  conduded  with  much 

Care 

fi]  Caput  artls  eft  decere.  Qcero  de  Orat,  lib.  1- 

[/]  Quam  te  confpicuas  divlna  PhiJippica  famae, 

Volveris  a  primaquae  preudma.  Jvy.  SaT, 
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Care  and  Difcretion  :  Which  Remark  leads  to 
point  out  fome  Abufes  necelTary  to  be  avoided 
in  the  Ufe  of  them.  I  fhall  fpeak  of  thefe  un¬ 
der  three  Heads;  i,  the  Number;  2,  the  Kinds; 
3.  the  Application  of  Figures. 

FIRST'y  As  to  the  Number  of  Figures. 

Excess  herein  is  a  very  common  Fault :  It  is 
in  Writings  as  in  Life,  whatever  is  commended 
in  a  certain  Degree,  we  are  apt  to  carry  beyond 
the  Bound,  and  then  it  becometh  wrong.  Be- 
caufe  Figures  aptly  ufed  have  a  good  Effedt, 
they  are  multiplyed  without  Meafure,  introdu¬ 
ced  every  where,  and  heaped  up  with  Profuli- 
on,  which  produceth  the  worft  Confequences. 

FIR  S  T,  Nothing  fo  quickly  tireth.  The  na¬ 
tural  Food  of  the  Underftanding  is  Truth  ;  We 
are  indeed  fo  framed,  that  this  Truth  muft  be 
rendered  by  Art  agreeable  to  the  Tafte  ;  what 
do  thefe  Men  ?  Abufing  that  Frame,  they  give 
us  the  Sauces  only  without  the  Food.  We 
demand  fomething  plain  and  folid, — find  all 
Flourifh  and  Shew.  In  this  Cafe,  the  Hearer 
difappointed  turns  away  with  Difdain. 

SECONDLTy  This  Excefs  taketh  away 
Credibility  from  the  Speaker,  Truth  hath  not 
that  Air  of  Study  and  Labour:  To  pleafe  Ihe 
needs  but  to  be  feen  :  We  look  not  for  Her 
amidft  a  Crowd  of  Ornaments.  Sincerity  is 
moft  powerful  to  perfuade  ;  Figures  are  ftrong 
Inftruments  of  Perfuafion,  becaufe  ftrong  Proofs 
of  Sincerity  :  But  poured  forth  in  Excefs,  are 
held  Marks  of  Infincerity,  Means  of  fetting  off 
a  bad  Caufe,  and  of  extorting  or  furprizing  un- 

S  deferved 
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deferved  Affent :  Hence  the  Hearer  becometh 
diffident,  fufpicious,  guardeth  himfelf  againft 
the  Appearance  of  dangerous  Art,  and  receives 
with  Prejudice  whatfoever  is  drefled  up  in  thefe 
elaborate  Embellidiments. 

Thirdly^  This  Excefs  rendereth  Difeourfe 
ohfeure.  The  expreffing  of  Things  under  bor¬ 
rowed  Images  muft  prefent  them  to  the  Mind 
v/ith  lefs  Ciearnefs,  than  if  offered  in  their  own  : 
And  much  Skill  is  requifite  in  making  fuch 
Choice,  that  while  they  add  Force  to  the 
Thought,  they  may  not  diminiffi  Perfpicuity. 
We  fee  Objefts  through  Figures  as  in  a  Mir¬ 
ror  :  Some  are  by  this  Means  feen  more  dif- 
tinftly^  fome  we  cannot  view  well  direflly ; 
fome  we  behold  thus  with  more  Delight ;  but 
if  we  attempt  to  fhew  all  in  this  Way,  the 
Truth  of  Things  vanifheth ;  we  confound  the 
Original  with  borrowed  Forms,  and  the  whole 
Scene  becomes  faint  and  confufed. 

This  is  the  Cafe  of  Perfiis,  although  other- 
wife  in  many  Refpefts  commendable ;  of  Ly- 
cephron  among  the  Greeks ;  and  it  feemeth  of 
their  Lyrick  Poets  fometimes,  as  you  may  prove 
particularly  in  the  Chorufes  of  the  beft  Drama- 
tick  Writers,  where  the  Senfe  is  frequently  fo 
wrapped  up  in  a  Cloud  of  Figures,  that  it  can¬ 
not  without  much  Difficulty  be  developed. 

SFCONU  Miftake  mentioned  is  in  the  Kind 
of  Figures.  We  fhould,  generally  fpeaking, 
avoid  all  fuch  as  turn  meerly  upon  Sound  ; 
Prettineffes  much  fought  after  in  former  Times, 
iucli  as 

a 


o 
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[m]  O  fortunatam  natam  co72fule  Romam!* 

[;2]  Befeechhjg  or  beJicgingT 

“  And  at  one  Bound  high  overleapt  all 
Bound'' 

At  the  Sight  of  Sin  and  Death,  in  the  Midft  of 
a  fublime  Paffage,  faith  our  great  Poet,  The 
Planets  were  Plai'iet-Jiruck,"  But  thefe  at 
prefent  feem  defervedly  exploded. 

Repetitions  of  the  fame  Word  are  alfo 
fometimes  graceful.  One  of  the  moft  beautiful 
of  which  Sort  is  the  Palfage  of  Virgil^  thus  imi¬ 
tated  by  one  of  our  Poets, 

[(?]  Yet  ev’n  in  Death  Euridice  he  fung, 
Eujddice  ibill  trembled  on  his  Tongue; 
Euridice  the  Woods, 

Euridice  the  Floods, 

Euridice  the  Rocks  and  hollow  Mountains 
rung  [py 

But  Beauties  of  this  Kind  are  generally  fpeaking 
ealily  attained  in  a  Degree  of  Mediocrity  3  and 
therefore  fliould  be  ufed  fparingly. 

There  is  a  Point  of  more  Nicety,  the  ufing 
many  Words  nearly  fynonimous,  of  which  you 
may  find  numerous  Inftances  in  the  Roman 

S  2  Orator. 

[w]  ’Till  I  her  Conful  folc  conford  her  Doom, 

Dr.  Y  D. '  Juv. 

’>7]  Parad.  loll,  Book  lo. 

o']  - - -  Euridicen  vox  ipfa  et  frigida  lingua y 

Ah  m  'lferarn  Euridicen^  animd  fugientey  vocabat  ; 

JEurtdiccn  toio  rcferehant flmnine  ripa,  Vj  RC.  Georg.  4' 
Pope,  Ode  on  St.  CiEci  li  a. 
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Orator.  He  hath  departed^  jled^  efcapedy  broke 
away  [j'j.  Thefe  often  weaken  the  Senfe,  and 
tire  the  Hearer  by  a  Heap  of  unmeaning  Sounds ; 
yet  are  fometimes  ufeful  by  giving  Strength  and 
Energy.  Although  each  Word  do  not  convey 
a  diftinft  Idea,  yet  taken  together  they  make 
the  whole  collefted  Idea  much  larger  and  more 
grand.  I  Ihould  not  therefore  altogether  con¬ 
demn  fuch  ;  but  recommend  the  utmolf  Cau¬ 
tion  in  employing  them.  They  diould  be  rare, 
and  introduced  on  well-chofen  Occafions. 

There  are  other  Figures  affefting  the  Senfe, 
which  are  likewife  to  be  ufed  v/ith  Caution* 
Such  as  very  bold  Metaphors,  and  thofe  the 
Rhetoricians  nzmtCatachrefes  or  Abiijes^  which, 
although  allowed  in  Verfe,  Speakers  fhould 
never  venture  upon,  but  where  the  Poverty  of 
the  Language  may  have  rendered  them  necclTa- 
rv>  and  Cuftom  hath  eftablilhed  them. 

Hyperboles  alfo  are  dangerous  Figures.  The 
Poet  mentioning  two  Perfons  of  extraordinary 
Size,  defcribes  them  thus, 

[r]  ‘‘  Youths  equal  to  the  Pines 

And  Mountains  of  their  Country.'’ — ^ 

COW  LET  feeking  to  improve  upon  this 
Image  in  applying  it  to  Goliah^  hath  made  it 
altogether  extravagant ; 

The 


U. 

[r. 


Abiit,  cxceffit,  cvafit,  erupit  In  Catali.  Orat.  i. 
Abietibus  juvenes  'patriis  et  montibus  aequos. 

£neid.  9^ 
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The  Valley  now  this  Monfter  feem'd  to  fill ; 

And  we  methoughts  look’d  up  to’  him  from 
our  Hill  [s]. 

HOMER  fays  very  fublimely  of  an  allego¬ 
rical  Perfon,  Difcord^ 

‘‘  Her  Head  fhe  rais’d  to  Heav’n  and  trod  on 
Earth : 

Which  Virgil  hath  applied  with  great  Propriety 
to  another  allegorical  Perfon,  Fame,  But  is  it 
not  with  much  lefs  Exadlnefs  imitated  of  Satan^ 
defcribed  before  indeed  as  of  gigantick  Size  [t], 
yet  far  different  from  this, 

His  Stature  reach’d  the  Sky.’’ 

Poets  are  indulged  in  Liberties  of  this  Kind, 
which  they  have  for  the  mod:  Part  abufed,  the 
Moderns  efpecially  ;  but  the  fame  Licences  are 
not  to  be  fuffered  among  thofe,  who  would 
perfwade,  who  profefs  the  fpeaking  of  Tmth. 

Oppojition  is  a  Figure,  which  alfo  ffiould  be 
ufed  difcreetly.  If  meerly  in  Words,  once  a 
fafhionable  Kind  of  Wit,  it  is  manifeft  trifling  ^ 
if  in  Sentiment,  it  is  of  a  delicate  Nature.  It 
fometimes  giveth  Life  and  Energy  to  the 
Thought,  as  in  this  of  the  [u]  Hiftorian,  con- 
cerning  a  great  Perfon  one  of  much  Pride, 

He  reforted  fometimes  to  Court,  becaufe 

there  only,  was  a  u:teater  Man  than  him- 

fell  ^ 


[f]  Cowley  Davidels,  Book  3. 

[/j  Lay  floating  many  a  Rood.  Book  I. 
[ttj  Lord  Cl D.  Book  i. 
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felf ;  and  went  thither  the  feldoiner,  becaufe 
there  was  a  greater  Man  than  himfelf/’ 
which  feems  to  be  imitated  from  a  parallel  Paf- 
fage  of  Cicero  concerning  Rofcius  [w]. 

However,  thefe  are  dangerous  Beauties  :  I 
know  not  of  any  Writers  who  have  ufed  them 
much,  without  abufing.  Even  Cicero  in  his 
nobleft  Oration,  feems  through  Love  of  them 
to  have  departed  for  a  Moment  from  the  Cha- 
rader  of  manly  Eloquence.  This  new  Form 

of  Judgment,  faith  he,  ftrikes  Terror ;  we 
are  furrounded  by  Arms,  placed  indeed  for 
our  Security  5  but  we  cannot  be  [x]  freed 
from  Fear^  without  fearing^  Is  not  this  too 
pretty  ?  And  chiefly  in  the  Beginning  of  his 
Oration,  where  Simplicity  is  mofl:  requifite  ? 

Some  few  Specks  of  the  fame  Kind  may  be 
fpyed  elfe  where  even  in  his  Writings;  butfuc- 
ceeding  Orators  carried  this  Fault  to  the  highefl: 
Excefs.  In  modern  Times  it  reigned  long  in 
Italy  from  whence  it  infeded  French  Ele¬ 
gance;  nor  did  the  plainer  and  more  manly 
Genius  of  Britain  efcape  the  Contagion. 

Upon  the  Whole,  I  dare  not  venture  to  con¬ 
demn  the  Ufe  of  Antithefes,  But  I  am  per- 
fwaded,  that  it  is  the  better  Way  to  follow 
herein  the  Example  of  the  Greeks^  who  are 
exceedingly  fparing  in  Ornaments  of  this  Kind, 

I  think 

[«;]  Eienm  cum  Artifex  eft  ejufmdiy  ut  folus  dignus  videatur 
cjp  qui  fcenarn  introeat\  turn  vir  ejufmodi,  ut  folus  videatur 
dignuSy  qui  eo  non  accedat. 

Cicero  pro  Qiimto  Rose  10. 

[a*]  Nenon  timer e  quidm^Jlne  aliquo  timore  poftimus. 

Pro  Milone.. 
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I  think  rather  did  ftudioufly  avoid  them.  By 
rejefting  them,  you  will  gain  in  Strength  and 
Clearnefs,  more  than  you  lofe  in  Glitter  and 
Show. 

There  is  not  any  Figure  more  commonly 
ufed  by  Orators  than  Gradation  or  Climax  ; 
which  fetting  every  Article  of  the  Speaker’s 
Senfe  diftindlly  before  the  Hearer’s  Mind,  gives 
the  Whole  an  Appearance  of  Grandeur.  Yet 
herein  alfo  Frequency  is  faulty  ;  it  favoureth  of 
Affeflation,  is  too  artificial,  and  grow’eth  tire- 
fome :  But  the  mofi:  common  Errror  arifeth 
from  an  ill  ordering  of  the  Parts.  It  is  a  known 
Rule  that  the  Gradation  fhould  grow  ftronger, 
the  following  Member  rifing  ftill  upon  the  fore¬ 
going  ;  the  contrary  whereof  is  not  feldom  the 
Cafe.  When  the  Poet  calls  a  fine  Piece  of 
Architeflure 

The  World’s  juft  Wonder— and  ev  n  thine  O 
Rojne^  [/] 

Doth  this  latter  Idea  comprehend  more  than 
the  firft  ?  Doth  not  the  Image  rather  fink  ?  Mr. 
Addifon  hath  commended  a  Pafiage  of  Mi  lion ; 

And  had  Earth  been  then,' 

All  Earth  had  to  her  Center  flrook. 

Yet  it  feemsthat  it  may  be  doubted,  whether 
the  Poet  after  reprefenting  all  Heaven  refound¬ 
ing  with  the  Tumult  of  the  Angels  engaged  in 
Battle,  hath  not  gone  out  of  his  Way,  to  add 
an  Image  that  weakens  the  foregoing. 


D]  EfTay  on  Criticifra. 
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The  third  Miftake  was  faid  to  conlift  in  the 
Application  of  Figures :  Thofe  in  themfelves 
good  are  mifapplied :  Which  Error  arifeth  from 
Want  of  Attention  to  the  Subjeft  and  to  the 
Occafion ;  what  would  be  proper  and  pleafing 
on  one,  being  offenlive  and  abfurd  on  another. 

The  fined:  Embellifhments  Rhetorick  can 
furnifh,  introduced  in  a  Caufe  which  demand- 
eth  only  Difiinftnefs  and  Perfpicuity,  deform 
inftead  of  beautifying.  Who  can  bear  the 
Laws  of  the  lower  Empire  and  Writings  of 
Civilians  about  that  Time,  compofed  in  the 
long  florid  Stile  of  Declamation  ;  And  fome  of 
the  earlier  modern  Phyficians,  who  forgetting 
or  defpifing  the  proper  diftinft  Simplicity  pf 
Hippocrates^  and  Purity  of  Celfus^  load  all,  one 
might  almoft  fay  even  to  their  Prefcriptions, 
with  Flourifh  ?  How  long  did  the  moft:  auguft 
Afiemblies  and  national  Councils  refound  with 
the  Pomp  of  verbofe  Amplification ;  and  Pul¬ 
pits  lull  patient  Congregations  with  the  fantafti- 
cal  Mixture  of  the  Thorns  of  fcholaftick  The¬ 
ology,  and  the  Flowers  of  claffical  Elegancy  ? 
If  where  I  feek  to  be  taught,  you  attempt  to 
put  me  off  with  Amufement,  I  cannot  but  turn 
from  you  in  juft  Difdain  of  fuch  Puerility. 

Farther,  One  of  the  greateft  Sources  of 
Beauty  in  figurative  Writing  is  Metaphor;  at¬ 
tending  which  you  may  obferve  two  Dangers. 
One  is.  The  purfuing  it  too  far.  A  Train  of 
Metaphors  carried  on  formeth  an  Allegory^y 
which  Figure,  or  rather  Chain  of  Figures,  if 
every  Part  be  apt,  well  connefted,  and  agreeing 

with 
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with  the  original  Idba,  is  juftly  pleafing ;  but 
purfued  too  far  errs  in  one  of  thefe  two  Ways. 
Either  the  Truth  lhadowed  under  it  lies  too 
open,  and  then  it  becometh  flat  and  tedious ; 
the  Cafe  fometimes  of  Spenfer^  Allegories, 
which  even  the  rich  Imagination  and  beautiful 
Poetry  of  the  Author  cannot  always  fully  fup- 
port :  Or  elfe  the  Refemblance  is  too  remote  ; 
in  which  Cafe  the  Allegory  degenerates  into  a 
Riddle,  and  oflfendeth  becaufe  it  puzzles.  Thus 
you  fee  the  Nicety  requifite  in  the  Ufe  of  this 
Figure  :  You  muft  form  a  Veil  fo  tranlj^arent 
that  it  fliall  difclofe  all  one  wiflieth  to  fee,  yet 
thick  enough  to  cover  what  fliould  be  conceal¬ 
ed  ;  obvious  it  fatiates  quickly,  dark  perplexeth* 
Let  the  Mind  feem  to  difeover  fomewhat  itfelf, 
but  make  not  that  Difeovery  a  laborious  Work. 
The  Epifode  of  Sin  and  Death  [2;]  confidered 
as  an  Allegory,  not  Part  of  an  heroick  Poem, 
febms  one  of  the  moft  perfeil.  The  Moral  is 
important,  the  Circumftances  afledling,  true  in 
their  allegorical,  jufl:  in  their  literal  Senfe,  the 
Imagination  noble,  the  Stile  grand,  fublime. 

A  SECOND  Danger  attending  the  Ufe  of  Me¬ 
taphors  is,  the  mixing  different  and  inconfiftent. 
Criticks  have  taxed  even  Cicero  with  a  Slip  of 
this  Kind ;  I  obferve,  fays  he,  my  Difeourfe 

to  be  coloured  by  their  Harmony!'  Nor  has 
the  moft  correct  of  Poets  efcaped  the  fame  Cen- 
fure; ;  as  for  this  Line, 

And 

[z]  Parad.  Loft. 

[<?]  Sentio  oraUonem  meant  tllorum  qnaji 
Caatu  colorari.  DtOrato. 
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[^]  And  to  the  Anvil  ill-turn’d  Verfes  bring 
Anew/' 

In  which  Cafe  the  Cenfure  is  perhaps  unde- 
ferved : — But  is  the  Conclufion  of  a  fine  Ode 
altogether  free. 

Into  what  Whirlpool  art  thow  phmgd 
O  Youth,  O  worthy  of  a  better  Flame i" 

We  may  obferve  the  fame  of  thefe  Lines,  other- 
wife  beautiful. 

The  Man  by  his  own  Brightnefs  biirns^  that'i 
weighs  I 

Inferior  Artifts  down ;  yet  quench'd  his  Blaze ^  f 
All  love,  and  crown  him  with  impartial  Praife/' J 

Need  I  add  that  much  Vigilance  is  required  in 
guarding  againft  a  Fault,  the  Infeft  ion  of  which 
feems  to  have  reached  in  fome  Degree  even 
thefe  Heroes  ? 

The  laft  Figure  I  fhall  mention  as  frequent¬ 
ly  ill-condufted  is  Irony^  where  the  Speaker 
means  differently  from  what  his  Words  literally 
underftood,  import.  This  Figure  is  ufeful  not 
only  in  Comedy  and  Satire,  its  moft  ufual  Pro¬ 
vince  5  but  hath  Place  alfo  in  the  Pathetick  and 
Sublime  :  As  in  this  fpirited  Irony  of  Dido^ 

Go 


[^J  Et  male  tornatos  Incudl  reddere  vsrfus.  Hor. 

Jh  quanta  laboras  in  charybdi 
Digne  puer  meliore  flammd. 

TJrit  emm  fulgore  fuo  qui  prcEgravat  artes 
Infra  fe  poftas :  ex.tin6tus  amabitur  idem. 
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[a]  Go  follow  Italy  thro’  Tempefts,  hafte^ 
Seek  flying  Kingdoms  o’er  the  watry  Wailc.” 

And  this  of  SafaUy 

Or  have  ye  chos’n  this  Place, 

‘‘  After  the  Toil  of  Battle  to  repofe 

Your  weary  Virtue,,  for  the  Eafe  you  find 
“  To  dumber  here,  as  in  the  V ales  of  Pleav  n  ? 


The  Dangers  attending  this  Figure  are  thefe 
three ;  one  is  ever  apt  to  break  in  upon  it. 
Your  real  Senfe  is  ready  to  burfl:  out,  and  mingle 
itfelf  with  the  ironical,  which  makes  an  odd 
incoherent  Mixture.  This  Fault  in  lonz  con- 
tinned  Irony  feemeth  fcarcely  avoidable,  fince 
it  is  laid  to  the  Charge  of  hiician^  Cervantes, 
and  Swift,  the  three  great  Mafters  of  this  Fi¬ 
gure. 

Another  Danger  is,  Ironies  are  often  inter¬ 
mixed  with  ferious  Truths,  which  is  abrupt 
and  hard  :  As  in  the  latter  of  the  two  follovvinef 
Lines,  fpcaking  of  Dr.  Swijt, 


Or  thy  griev’d  Country’s  Copper  Chains 
unbind. 

Or  praife  the  Court  or  dignify  Mankind. 

All  before  and  after  the  latter  of  thefe  Lines,  are 
underftood  in  their  literal  Senfe. 

Or  laflly.  Ironies  are  made  to  turn  upon 
Subjedls  foreign,  and  are  improperly  bitter  ^  as 
in  this  of  the  Orator  to  Antony, 

‘‘  In 


D]  ^  fequere  Italiam  ventls,  pete  regna  per  undas. 

f-t  •  I 

Lncid  4. 


[b]  Pors’s  Dunciad.  Book  ill. 
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In  one  Place  alfo  you  aimed  at  Pleafantry ; 
Good  Gods  how  little  did  it  become  you  !  In 
which  you  are  faulty ;  for  you  might  have 
‘‘  derived  fome  Wit from  your  JVife^  an  ABrefs"* 
To  conclude,  concerning  the  Subjefb  before 
us  it  may  be  obferved  in  general ;  that  Excefs 
and  Defed  are  both  Faults :  Excefs  is  indeed 
the  more  dangerous :  For  fpeaking  without  Fi¬ 
gures  you  will  appear  dry,  infipid,  unaffeding, 
but  ftill  may  be  inftrudive,  for  which  End  the 
Curious  will  liften :  But  if  you  ufe  top  many, 
you  muft  offend,  incurring  juftly  the  Cenfure 
of  Affedation,  Vanity,  and  Gbfcurity. 

Notwithstanding  which,  this  Fault, 
Excefs,  is  more  eafily  correded  than  its  oppo-^ 
fite,  Defed:  For  it  is  eafier  to  bring  down  an 
over-warm  Imagination  to  the  Level  of  plain 
Senfe,  than  to  elevate  the  low  and  creeping  to 
the  Height  of  adorned  Eloquence.  For  this 
Reafon,  as  the  Poets  abound  moft  in  Figures, 
it  might  be  fit,  that  all  who  mean  to  excel  in 
Eloquence  fliould  at  leafi:  in  their  Youth,  be 
converfant  in  their  Writings.  But  this  Subjed, 
as  being  in  my  Opinion  of  Importance,  de- 
ferveth  to  be  opened  more  at  large  in  a  future 
Ledure. 


Etiam  quo  dam  loco  facetus  e[ft  vdluifti\  quam  id  dii  loni  non 
U  decebat  /  in  quo  eji  tua  culpa  nonnulla  j  a  liquid  enim  Jalh  tth 
uxore  mimd  traherc  potui/li. 
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Lecture  the  Sixteenth. 

Of  the  Usefulness  of  reading  the  Poets 

to  an  ORATOR. 


IN  the  Conclufion  of  the  foregoing  Lecture, 

I  took  Occafion  to  mention  the  Expediency 
of  reading  the  Poets  to  all,  who  would  excel 
in  Eloquence,  on  the  Account  of  one  Article 
of  mighty  Moment,  Figures.  And  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  that,  upon  a  nearer  View,  others,  not 
lefs  material,  will  appear  to  concur  in  recom¬ 
mending  it ;  for  the  Difcovery  of  which,  the 
prefen t  Difquifition  is  intended.  But  in  a  Point 
varioufly  thought  of,  for  this  hath  its  Oppofers, 
and  is  in  its  Nature  delicate,  I  do  not  mean  that 
you  ihould  rely  on  my  Judgment ;  inflead  of 
which,  I  fhall  lay  before  you  the  Sentiments  of 
one  well  verfed  in  this,  as  in  moft  other  Parts 
of  Learning :  Sentiments,  which  may  add  to 
Reafon  the  Weight  of  Authority.  My  Pur- 
pofe  is,  to  deliver  the  Subftance  of  a  Conver- 
fation  upon  this  Subjeft,  held  by  Eubulus^  a 
Perfon  of  known  Eminence  both  in  the  Senate 
and  at  the  Bar,  with  his  Friend  Philemon  ^ 
which  latter  was  pleafed,  at  my  Requeft,  to 
furnifli  me  with  an  Account  of  it. 


The 
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The  unufual  Manner,  that  of  Dialogues,  in 
Compoiitions  of  this  Sort,  will  be  compenfated 
by  the  Charafter  of  the  principal  Speaker ; 
and  it  is  hoped,  that  Indulgence  of  borrowing 
will  be  granted,  where  one's  own  Stock  afford- 
eth  nothing  equal.  You  readily  excufe  an 
Hoft  in  carrying  you  Abroad,  if  it  be  into  bet¬ 
ter  Company,  and  to  better  Entertainment, 
than  his  Home  could  have  afforded.  The 
Occafion  which  gave  Rife  to  the  Converfation 
above-mentioned,  was  this : 

Philemon  happened  to  make  aVifit  toEiibuIuSy 
then,  during  the  Summer  Vacation,  in  his 
Country  Retirement ;  and  finding,  at  his  Ar¬ 
rival,  that  his  Friend  had  walked  Abroad,  he 
went,  with  the  Freedom  of  an  Intimate,  to 
amufe  himfelf  in  the  Library  of  Eubulus  till 
his  Return  ;  which  happening  in  no  long  Time 
after,  Eubulus^  the  firft  Salutations  being  over, 
expreffed  the  Pleafure  he  had  in  feeing  his 
Friend,  and,  at  the  fame  Time,  his  Fear,  that 
Phileinon  had  felt  fome  Uneafinefs  in  waiting 
for  him  fo  long. 

Phik,  Be  under  no  Concern,  Eubulus^  for 
I  could  have  paffed  much  more  Time  here, 
without  thinking  it  long.  Nothing  can  be 
more  pleafing  than  the  Profpeft  from  thefe 
Windows.  What  can  be  more  beautiful  than 
that  vaft  Bay,  which  expands  itfelf  with  fuch 
wide  Circuit  before  us,  prefenting  to  the  View 
fo  many  Objefts :  Thofe  Ships  particularly  of 
different  Sizes ;  fome  fixed  at  Anchor,  fome  in 
Motion,  with  all  their  Sails  fpread,  and  fteer- 
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ing  with  the  fame  Wind  Courfes  almoft  con¬ 
trary.  Beyond,  we  fee  the  oppofite  Coaft,  co¬ 
vered  with  Houfes,  refledling  the  Rays  of  the 
Sun,  fet  off  with  the  darker  Shade  of  Gardens 
and  Groves  ;  and  at  flill  greater  Diftance,  be¬ 
hold  thofe  Mountains  which  feem  to  vanifh 
into  the  Clouds,  and  terminate  the  Scene  with 
a  rude  and  noble  Magnificence !  It  feems  to  me, 
that  a  View  of  fo  much  Beauty  and  Variety 
could  never  tire. 

Rub.  The  Profpeil  is  indeed  charming ;  I 
have  heard  Travellers  fay,  that  fcarcely  any 
Country  in  Europe  affords  a  more  beautiful  of 
the  like  Kind.  However,  it  is  certain,  that 
fuch  Beauties  appear  more  ftriking  to  a  Vifit- 
ant  than  to  the  Owners  Familiarity  renders 
him  indifferent ;  or,  if  it  did  not,  I  doubt 
whether  fuch  Situations  be  proper  for  Study,  as 
tlie  Multitude  of  foreign  Objefts  diftradt  the 
Attention. 

Phile.  Say  rather,  that  it  affords  an  eafv 
and  ufeful  Relaxation.  But  it  feems  to  me  that 
you  have  prudently  fuited  your  Kind  of  Read- 
ing  to  your  Situation,  at  leaft  I  cannot  other- 
wife  account  for  it. 

Eub.  In  what  Refpeft  ? 

PhUe.  Curiosity  led  me  to  take  the  Li¬ 
berty  of  opening  fome  of  the  Books,  which 
lie  in  Heaps  upon  this  Table  ;  and  the  Truth 
is,  the  View  furprifed  me.  I  found  them  to 
be  all  of  the  poetical  Kind  ;  Authors  which  I 
fuppofed  that  you  might  have  converfed  with 
in  your  early  Youth,  but  imagined,  that  you 

had 
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had  long  difmiffed  all  fuch  frivolous  Acquaint¬ 
ances. 

Rub,  Softly,  good  Philemon -y  beware  of 
ufing  fuch  harfli  Epithets  to  a  Set  of  Gentle¬ 
men,  who  have  been  honoured  in  all  Ages ; 
whofe  Names  are  confecrated  to  Immortality  ; 
who  have  always  laid  Claim  to  peculiar  Infpi- 
ration ;  whofe  Genius  and  Language  have  been 
efteemed  fomewhat  divine. 

Phile,  I  KNOW  they  have  not  been  fparing 
in  their  Praifes  of  their  own  Art :  But  without 
amufing  ourfelves  with  their  Enthufiafm,  or 
rather  Prefumption,  anfwer  me  ferioufly ; 
Have  thefe  Books  been  thrown  here  by  Acci¬ 
dent,  or  have  you  really,  as  it  fhould  feem  by 
their  Situation,  been  trying  to  entertain  your- 
felf  with  reading  fuch  ? 

pMb.  The  latter  is  true  ;  I  have  been  trying, 
and  what  is  more,  do  pafs  much  of  my  Leifure 
in  fuch  Entertainment,  as  you  call  it ;  but,  in 
my  Stile,  Employment ^  and  ufeful  Employment. 

Phile,  You  amaze  me.  Is  it  then  true,  that 
Eubulus^  engaged  as  he  is  in  the  Study  of  fe- 
rious  Eloquence,  and"  univerfally  allowed  to  ex¬ 
cel  therein,  confumeth  his  Time  in  the  Pcrufal 
of  Writers,  not  ufelefs  only,  but  exceedingly 
hurtful  to  his  Purpofe  ? 

Rub,  W H  Y  ufelefs }  Why  hurtful  ?  Why 
do  you  think  them  fo  ?  There  remains  yet 
fome  Time  until  Dinner,  and  the  Heat  of  the 
Weather  prevents  us  from  any  Amufement 
without  Doors,  What  fay  you  ?  Shall  we  fpend 
this  Interval  in  difcuffing  that  Matter  ?  It  may 

be 
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be  no  unufeful  Speculation.  Let  us  then  fit 
down  together  in  this  Bow-Window,  From 
whence  you  have  a  full  Command  of  your  ad¬ 
mired  Profpeft. — Very  well. — Now,  if  you 
pleafe,  explain  upon  what  Grounds  do  you 
build  this  Opinion  ? 

Phile.  You  take  me  ill  prepared  for  fuch  a 
Difquifition  ;  I  have  never  yet  thought  ma¬ 
turely  on  the  Point,  much  lefs  have  I  in  Rea- 
dinefs  Arguments  to  produce  ranged  in  Form 
and  Method.  Yet  I  look  upon  it  as  one  of 
thofe  Truths  in  themfelves  fo  clear,  that  Ar¬ 
guments  for  the  Proof  of  them  can  never-  be 
wanting. 

Eub,  Be  fo  good  then  as  to  propofe  them  : 
I  requefl:  it  not  through  Love  of  difputing,  but 
from  a  better  Principle  ^  I  would  gladly  juftify 
myfelf  to  you ;  befide,  I  have  fome  Hope  of 
doing  you  real  Service,  by  reconciling  you  to 
an  Acquaintance,  which  we  ufually  commence 
early  in  Life,  but  break  off  too  foon,  to  reap 
the  Pleafure  and  Advantage  it  Vvould  afford  to 
our  riper  Years  y  at  which  Time,  Difufe,  Bu- 
finefs,  and  miftaken  Notions,  prevent  the  Re¬ 
newal  of  it. 

Phile.  I  HOPE  that  I  fiiall  be  always  open  to 
Conviftion ;  and  fince  you  will  have  it  fo,  I 
will  mention  Things  briefly,  and  without  Or¬ 
der,  as  they  occur  to  me.  My  Charge  is, 
that  Poets  are  Enemies  to  true  Oratory  5  the 
Reafons  I  ground  it  upon  are  thefe  :  Anfwer 
me,  EiibuhiSy  Are  not  the  Ends  of  Eloquence 

to  inform  and  to  cohvince  ? 

T  P^iib. 
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Eub.  Th  EY  are. 

PhiL  For  this  Purpofe,  muft  not  the  Un- 
derftanding  be  enlightened  ? 

Pub,  It  muft. 

PhiL  But  Poets  addrefs  themfelves  to  the 
Imagination  and  Paftions ;  therefore  turn  away 
their  Admirers  from  the  true  Ends  of  Oratory. 

Pub,  Shall  I  ftop  you  now?  Or  were  it 
not  better,  that  you  Ihould  propofe  all  your 
Objeftions,  which  we  will  afterv/ards  confider 
diftinftly  ? 

Phil,  With  all  my  Fleart ;  it  is  the  fhorter 
Way.  Well,  then,  you  have  heard  my  firft 
Objedion. 

Next,  Poets  deal  entirely  in  Fidion  ;  they 
fubfift  by  it ;  thus  infufe  an  Indifpofition  to,  a 
Diftike  of  Truth. 

They  confound  Times,  Perfons,  Circum- 
ftances,  and  Charaders ;  and  throw  their 
Thoughts  together  (fuch  as  they  are)  with 
the  Litmoft  Confufton ;  nay,  they  condemn  Re¬ 
gularity  as  infipid,  and  formal,  and  inconfiftent 
with  their  imaginary  Beauty. 

They  abhor  Argument,  the  only  Inftrument 
of  Knowledge  and  rational  Perfuafion ;  and, 
to  compleat  the  Whole,  are  fwelling,  florid, 
and  unnatural  in  their  Stile.  I  need  not  delay 
you  by  giving  Inftances  of  each  Particular, 
which  are  well  known  to  you^  for  their  Works 
abound  with  them. 

Pub,  This  indeed,  Philemon^  is  a  fummary 
Way  of  Proceeding.  If  thefe  Things  be  fo, 
the  Poets  are  not  only  guilty  of  your  Charge, 

of 
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of  being  hurtful  to  Eloquence,  but  are  Ene¬ 
mies  to  Reafon  and  common  Senfe.  But  let  us 
examine  thefe  Articles  in  Detail.  Before  I  go 
iqto  Particulars,  give  me  Leave  to  propofe  a 
Queftion  or  two,  the  Anfwers  to  which  may 
clear  up  fome  Prejudices  that  lye  againft  your 
whole  Argument.  Ought  not  Fafts,  where 
they  can  be  had,  to  hold  the  firft  Place  among 
Arguments,  as  being  obvious,  not  liable  to 
Miftake,  indeed  carrying  with  them  Convidlion 
at  firft  Sight  ? 

PhiL  They  ought. 

Eub,  Now,  Philemon^  what  do  Fafts  fay  ? 
Do  they  agree  with  your  Reafoning  ? 

PhiL  That  Q^ftion  cannot  be  anfwered 
on  the  fudden. 

Pub,  It  may  be  fo :  I  will  therefore  aflift 
you  in  the  Anfwer  ;  If  I  miftake,  fet  me  right. 

PhiL  I  fhall  not  fail. 

Pub,  It  feems  then,  that  the  greateft  Ora¬ 
tors  have  ftudled,  nay,  and  have  copied  from 
the  Poets.  This  is  fo  manifeft  in  the  Cafe  of 
DemoJIheues^  the  firft  of  all  Orators,  that  Lucian 
has  written  a  Dialogue  upon  this  Subjedl  alone, 
his  Imitation  of  Homer.  Longinus  affirms  the 


fame  Thine:  of  Plato:  addine,  that  he  was 
not  the  Imitator  only,  but  the  Rival  of  Ho??ier, 
Another  Greek  Critick  carrieth  this  very  far  : 
The  Profe  of  De?noflhenes^  faith  he,  Is  pleafing, 
becaufe  it  refembles  theVerie  of  Homer :  And 
tlic  Verfcs  of  Homer  charm  us,  on  Account  of 
their  Similitude  to  the  Profe  of  Dcmo(}hcnci  [a], 

T  2  ^  Op:n 


[^]  D I  O  N  Y  S  t  u  5  Hi  L  I  C  A  R  N  -  5  N' s  I 
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Open  Livy ;  you  will  find  him  in  many  Places 
Icarcely  lefs  poetical  than  himfelf :  And 

Criticks  have  charged  Tacitus  with  Excefs  in 
this  Way.  You  difcover  the  Fancy  and  Ex- 
prefiion  of  a  Poet  in  many  fpirited  Defcriptions 
of  the  elder  Plmy,  Tally  himfelf,  although 
no  good  Poet  in  Verfe,  is  yet  in  Profe  often¬ 
times  an  excellent  one.  Now  doth  not  this 
inconteftable  Fadt  •  overthrow  all  your  Argu¬ 
ments  ?  If  the  moft  admirable  Orators  have 
iludied,  and  manifeftly  copied  from  Poets,  can 
the  Reading  of  Poets  be  hurtful  to  Oratory? 

PhiL  It  may  be  in  general  dangerous,  al¬ 
though  it  proved  not  hurtful  to  them.  The 
Skilful  only  can  extradt  Medicines  fromPpifons. 

Eiib,  We  L  L ,  but  do  thefe  very  Perfons  think 
fo  ?  Confult  them  ;  Hear  Cicero,  The  Poet 
is  allied  to  the  Orator  \  more  confined  in 
Numbers,  but  enjoying  more  Freedom  in 
the  Ufe  of  Words :  In  every  Kind  of  Or- 
“  nament  a  Partaker,  and  almoft  equal.  The 
“  Poets  are  to  be  read.  In  an  Orator  is  re- 
“  quired  nearly  the  Expreffion  of  a  Poet  [^]. 

S>IJTNTILIAN  is  very  exprefs  to  the  fame 
Purpofe.  [c^  Theophraftus  faith,  he,  affirms, 
‘‘  That  an  Orator  may  derive  much  Advan- 
tage  from  reading  Poets,  and  many  agree 
with  him, — not  undefervedly  :  For  Energy 
“  in  Senfe,  and  Sublimity  in  Expreffion,  and 
Skill  in  moving  the  Paffions,  and  what  is 
‘‘  becoming  in  Charadler,  are  derived  from 
“  them;”  The  Paflage  is  remarkable,  and 

goes 

[Z'j  Lib.  I.  de  Oratore.  [c]  Lib.  x.  cap.  i. 
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goes  on  farther  ;  I  will  turn  to  it  in  his  Book,  if 
you  pleafe  ;  it  is  worthy  of  your  Perufal. 

FhV.  I  DOUBT  it  not;  but  I  looked  for  Ar¬ 
guments  drawn  froniReafon,  not  Authority. 

I  DO  not  mean  to  convince  you  meerly 
by  Authority :  Its  Ufe,  and  I  intend  no  more, 
I  take  to  be  this  ;  before  an  Opinion  is  proved, 
the  Authority  of  eminent  Perfons  removeth 
Prejudices  which  may  lie  againft  it,  fhewing  it 
to  be  at  leajft  not  abfurd :  If  it  hath  been  proved, 
ftrengthens  and  confirms  it,  and  may  help  to 
make  the  Mind  acquiefee  in  it  more  eafily. 

But  not  to  infift  longer  on  what  you  feem 
to  lay  fmall  Strefs  upon,  I  proceed  to  follow 
you  in  your  own  Way ;  to  Fadts  and  Authority 
I  fhall  add  Reafon. 

You  fay,  firft,  That  Poets  addrefs  themfelves 
to  the  Imagination  and  Paflions.  Granted  ; 
But  muft  not  the  Orator  alfo? 

FhV.  Why  is  it  neceflary  to  him  ? 

Is  not  his  End  to  perfuade  ?  In  order 
to  obtain  which,  muft  he  not  pleafe  ? 

FI)//.  It  is  fufficientif  he  addrefs  himfelf  to 
Reafon,  the  higheft  and  ruling  Faculty. 

Ei^^.  The  higheft,  I  grant,  in  the  Order  of 
Nature,  but  never  the  only,  and  often  not  the 
ruling  one.  This  Sovereign  is  acceffible  only 
through  her  Officers,  the  Fancy  and  Aftedtions. 
Now  it  follows,  from  your  own  Argument,  that 
the  Poets  can  beft  inftrudl  in  this  Art ;  they 
who  make  it  their  principal  Aim  to  footh  and 
flatter  thefe  Favourites.  Tell  me,  Fhi/e^non^ 
do  you  think  that  a  Chain  of  Geometrical  Pro- 

•9 
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pofitlons  would  have  any  EfFeft  either  in  teach¬ 
ing  or  perfuading  a  common  Audience  ? 

PhiL  It  could  not. 

Pub.  Just  fuch  a  Chain  is  every  Difcourfe 
confifting  of  pure,  ftrong,  clofely-connefted 
Reafoning,  fuch  as  you  recommend  ;  Demon- 
ftration  to  the  intelligent  Liftcner,  it  will  not 
be  liftened  to,  nor  can  it  be  comprehended,  by 
the  Many. 

PhiL  Well,  but  if  this  were  the  Cafe,  if 
it  were  needful  to  work  upon  Fancy  andPaffion, 
the  Poets  are  pernicious  Teachers.  Their  Art 
fubfifts  by  Fidlion,  is  wild  and  extravagant  in 
its  Images,  confounds  all  Truth  and  Nature. 
What  more  oppolite  to  every  Idea  of  Elo¬ 
quence  ? 

Pub,  This  is  the  heavieft  Article  in  your 
Charge,  and  deferves  to  be  well  weighed.  An- 
fwer  me  then ;  Do  you  mean,  that  Poefy  is  an 
Enemy  to  all  Kinds  of  Truth,  and  always  ?  or 
is  fhe  a  Friend  to  Truth  in  general,  and  de¬ 
parts  from  it  only  on  certain  Occafions,  and  in 
certain  Circumftances  ? 

PhiL  Poesy  is  an  Enemy  to  Truth  in  gene¬ 
ral  ;  not  at  all,  or  fcarcely  ever  befriending  it, 
and  then  by  Accident,  not  Defign. 

Pub.  How  may  that  be. ^  Certainly  all  Poets 
profefs  the  contrary.  Say  the  Ground  of  their 
Work  be  a  Fable,  the  Circumftances  fictitious, 
yet  there  is  a  Moral  ufually  intended,  which  is 
feme  important  Truth.  Could  a  Tragedy 
pleafe,  if  there  were  not  Juftice  in  the  Senti- 
nients,  Confiftence  in  the  Defign,  Truth  in 
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the  Charailers  ?  It  is  the  fame  in  every  other 
Branch  of  this  Art :  Nature  and  Probability 
muft  be  preferved ;  and  what  are  they  but 
Truth  ?  And  the  Poets  who  ncgledl  thefe,  do 
not  underftand,  but  abufe  their  Art. 

Phil,  But  Probability  is  only  the  Appear¬ 
ance  of  Truth,  not  Truth. 

Eiib,  Right,  but  it  differs  not  in  Effedt  from 
Truth,  where  the  avowed  End  is  not  to  de¬ 
ceive.  Otherwife  you  might  infer,  that  every 
Figure  of  Rhetorick  is  Falfhood,  and  fo  de- 
ftroy  all  Eloquence,  I  might  fay  all  Difeourfe, 
which  cannot  be  kept  up  without  fome  Mix¬ 
ture  of  Figures.  But  I  will  try  to  put  this 
Matter  in  another  Light.  Confider,  in  every 
Art  there  is  fomewhat  peculiar  to  it  felf ;  yet 
may  it  not  have  many  Things  in  common  with 
other  Arts ;  fome  of  which  it  can  fupply  bet¬ 
ter  than  thofe  others,  and  which  it  may  be 
prudent  to  borrow  from  it  ? 

Phil,  I  BELIEVE  that  m/ay  be  the  Cafe. 

Eub,  Nay,  this  is  the  Cafe  in  different 
Branches  of  the  fame  Art.  I  will  explain  my 
Meaning  by  an  Inftance.  A  Maker  of  Por¬ 
traits  hath  a  very  diftindl  Bufmefs  from  that  of 
an  Hiftory-painter  ;  he  is  tied  down  clofely  to 
a  fixed  Model,  to  the  Features,  the  Air,  the 
Mien  of  the  Perfon  whofe  Pidlure  he  drav/s : 
In  all  which,  the  other,  provided  that  he  do 
not  violate  the  Truth  of  Fliftory,  is  at  Liberty  to 
follow  his  own  Invention:  Yet  this  hinders  not, 
but  that  a  Maker  of  Portraits  may  derive  much 
Advantage  from  the  Study  of  hiftorical  Paint- 
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ing,  may  labour  with  much  Improvement  to 
attain  the  Expreflion  of  a  Raphael^  or  the  Co¬ 
louring  of  a  Titian, 

Now  to  apply  this  to  the  Subjed  before  us. 
The  Orator  you  may  call  a  Maker  of  Portraits, 
he  is  conlined  to  one  Caufe,  to  if  s  Circumftan- 
ces,  and  to  Truth  :  The  Poet  like  the  Hiftory- 
Painter  hath  indeed  his  Rules  of  Truth  and 
Nature,  which  he  may  not  tranfgrefs,  but  is 
yet  left  much  at  large,  and  may  give  great 
Scope  to  Invention.  Notwithftanding  which, 
the  former  may  ftudy  this  latter  with  much 
Advantage,  and  draw  from  him  many  Graces 
and  valuable  Embelliihments.  For  the  Man¬ 
ner  in  which  Fidion  is  treated  may  fet  off 
Truth  j  and  the  being  converfant  with  the 
Lofty,  even  extravagant  Images,  which  the 
unbounded  P.egions  of  Fable  prefent  to  the 
Fancy,  may  warm  and  elevate  a  judicious  well- 
governed  Imagination.  Your  venerable  ytmo 
of  the  Orators  may  borrow  the  Cejius^  the 
Drefs  of  the  Smiles  and  Graces,  from  the 
Laughter-loving  Goddefs,  the  Venus  of  the 
Poets,  provided  thefe  new  Charms  be  put  on 
for  a  good  Purpofe,  to  make  a  lawful  Con- 

Fhil,  It  is  not  clear  to  me,  that  a  Lover  of 
Truth  may  venture  fafely  into  this  your  un¬ 
bounded  Region  of  Fable  ;  he  may  catch  fome 
Part  of  the  Infedion,  which  is  but  too  gene¬ 
ral.  Or  granting  for  the  prefent  what  you  ad¬ 
vance,  how  ridiculous  a  Figure  muft  he  make 
in  his  Return  from  thence,  with  his  borrowed 

Orn?v- 
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Ornaments,  in  his  poetick  Drefs ;  delivering 
what  he  would  have  pafs  for  ferious  Truths,  in 
the  fwelling  Bombaft  of  poetick  Language. 

Rub.  You  come  now  to  another  Article  of 
your  Charge  ;  but  here  likewife  I  am  prepared 
•for  you.  Tell  me  Philemon^  would  a  Perfon 
of  Senfe  who  has  learned  to  fing  perfectly,  for 
that  Reafon  fpeak  or  read  publickly,  in  the 
Tone  or  Cadence  of  finging  ? 

Phil,  No,  certainly. 

Eub.  Demosthenes  is  faidto  have  learned 
Pronunciation  from  an  Aftor.  Cicero  confult- 
ed  Rofeius  in  his  Art.  Now,  do  you  think, 
that  either  of  thefe  great  Men  brought  into 
the  Senate-houfe  of  Athens  or  Rome^  all  the 
fcenical  Poftures  and  Gefticulations,  all  the  Vi¬ 
olence  and  comick  Mimickry,  neceffarily  em¬ 
ployed  by  thofe  A£lors  ?  Or  did  they  retain 
only  fo  much  of  the  Art  of  thofe  others,  as 
might  be  applied  with  Grace  and  Propriety  to 
their  own. 

Phil,  The  latter  undoubtedly. 

Eiib.  Again,  do  you  fuppofe  that  any  Man 
of  good  Underftanding,  fay  even  a  Poet  by 
Profeffion,  if  he  were  to  talk  with  you,  or  to 
write  a  Letter  about  ferious  Bulinefs,  would 
fpeak  or  write  in  Verfe  ? 

Phil,  I  think  not. 

Eub,  In  my  Opinion  thefe  Inftances  fully 
reach  your  Objeftion.  Exercife  and  Skill  in 
Mufick  and  Adting,  may  improve  the  Voice 
and  Pronunciation  in  grave  Difeourfe  ;  yet  you 
would  not  in  fuch,  either  fing  or  adt.  In  like 

Manner, 
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Manner,  the  more  fpirited  Stile  of  Poets  may 
raife  and  enliven  Profe  5  yet  you  would  not 
play  the  Poet  in  Profe.  A  Poet  will  not  ufe 
the  Meafure  of  Veife,  where  he  knows  that 
he  ought  to  employ  Profe  :  Why  ?  Becaufe 
they  are  different  Arts,  and  the  Diftindlion  is 
ftrongly  marked  :  And  as  he  will  not  ufe  the 
Meafure,  fo  neither  will  he  yfe  the  Language 
peculiar  to  Verfe,  which  is  almoft  as  ftrongly 
marked  :  Such  as  long  Comparifons,  daring 
Metaphors,  crowded  Figures,  lively  and  florid 
Defcriptions,  unufual  Expreflions  ;  which  be¬ 
longing,  or  indulged  to  his  own  Art,  cannot  be 
transferred  from  thence  into  Profe;  or,  if  that 
fliould  be  attempted,  would  offend  the  Un- 
derftanding,  as  much  as  the  Cadence  of  Verfe 
often  intermingled,  does  the  Ear.  Notwith- 
ftanding  which,  nothing  hinders,  but  that  the 
bold  Painting  of  Poets,  their  animated  Phrafe, 
their  ftrong  and  concife  Sentences,  their  lively 
and  glowing  Colouring  may  be  lludied  with 
Profit,  may  with  Care  and  Difcretion  be  ad- 
vantageoufly  and  happily  copied  in  Profe-write- 
ings.  It  is  as  the  Poet  fays  very  aptly. 

They  move  ealieflwho  have  learn’d  todance  [^]. 

The  Movement  of  Dancing  wmuld  be  ridicu¬ 
lous  in  ordinary  Walking,  yet  it  is  confefled, 
that  Skill  in  Dancing  beftows  Gracefulnefs  in 
our  common  Motion. 

PhiL  But  the  Difficulty  of  keeping  within 

thefe 
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thefe  Limits  is  great,  the  Danger  of  tranf- 
greffing  mighty,  the  Efifedl  very  abfurd. 

Rub,  I  grant  it.  But  Excellency  in  every 
Art,  is  expofed  to  Danger  and  Difficulties.  If 
you  aim  only  at  plain  Senfe  with  the  Pro¬ 
bability  of  being  dry  and  infipid,  it  is  well, 
ftudy  Logick  and  Geometry,  or  confine  your- 
felf  to  your  Statutes  and  Reports :  But,  if  you 
afpire  to  fomewhat  nobler,  to  add  the  Pleafing, 
the  Sublime,  the  Pathetick,  you  muft  have  Re- 
courfe,  to  thofe  who  exercife  Power  over  the 
Fancy  and  Paffions.  After  all,  Philemon^  you 
feemin  the  whole  Turn  of  your  Argument  to 
fhut  out  good  Senfe  and  all  Regard  to  T ruth  from 
Pocfy,  in  which  you  deal  unjuftly  by  it :  Thefe 
are  neceflary  as  well  as  to  Poets  as  Orators. 

Phil,  That  is>a  Point  which  I  believe 
would  puzzle  you  to  make  out. 

Rub,  Not  according  to  my  Manner  of  con¬ 
ceiving  Things.  The  Difference  between  the 
Arts  I  take  to  be  this. 

It  is  my  Intention  to  furnifh  out  for  Man¬ 
kind  a  polite  Entertainment,  or  fay,  that  I  wifh 
to  inftrudl  and  make  them  better,  which  if  it 
feldom  is,  yet  fhould  be  one  View  of  a  Poet  in 
writing :  I  am  to  be  read  in  their  Clofets  ;  for 
to  this,  even  theatrical  Performances  muft  come 
in  the  End  :  In  either  Cafe,  you  fee  that  I  muft 
endeavour  to  pleafe ;  it  is  a  capital  Point ;  for 
other  wife  Men  not  being  under  any  Neceffity 
free  from  every  urgent  Motive,  will  not  fit 
down  to  read  my  Work.  This  is  the  Poefs 

Cafe. 
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Cafe. — Plealing  therefore  becomes  to  him  a 
main  Point ;  he  can  do  nothing  without  it. 

But  again  5  I  am  to  inftrud  them  in  fome- 
what  of  immediate  nccelfary  Utility,  in  the 
Decifion  of  Property,  in  a  weighty  Point  of 
Morality,  or  in  the  enading  of  a  good  Law ; 
here  the  vifible  great  Ufe  difpofes  them  to  hear ; 
neverthelefs  fuch  is  the  Nature  of  Mankind, 
that  if  my  Subjed  carries  me  out  into  any 
Length,  Men  will  not  liften,  unlefs  I  can  con¬ 
trive  to  make  my  Difcourfe  agreeable.  Pleafure 
is  then,  even  in  this  Cafe  a  moft  beneficial 
Help,  or  rather  neceflary  Means.  And  how 
fliall  you  enable  yourfelf  to  employ  thefe 
Means,  this  powerful  Inftrument  ?  How,  but 
by  confulting  and  learning  from  thofe  to  whom 
it  is  in difpenfibly  neceflary,  to  whom  it  be¬ 
comes  for  that  Reafon  the  main  End  of  their 
Art.  You  therefore  borrow  Ornaments  from 
Poefy  to  drefs  up  and  make  Truth  beautiful ; 
but  it  mufl:  be  your  Care  to  borrow  fuch  as 
really  beautify,  not  hurt  or  deform  her. 

'PhiL  I  fear  that  he  mufl  be  not  only  very 
Sharp-fighted  in  difcerning,  but  Angularly  dif- 
creet  in  the  Choice  of  Ornaments,  who  can 
flop  precifely  within  thefe  Limits.  But  what 
will  you  reply  to  my  other  Objedion  ?  I  think 
you  will  allow,  that  Method  is  necelTary  to  a 
Speaker ;  and  that  the  Poets  are  profeflfed  Ene¬ 
mies  to  Method.  It  hath  a  Formality  to  them 
intolerable  ;  they  are  perfuaded  that  it  would 
render  their  W orks  dry  and  infipid ;  and  caffc 
Fetters  on  their  Imagination,  which  is  never 

fo 
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fo  well  pleafed  as  when  fully  indulged^  and 
left  free  to  rove  in  all  the  Luxuriancy  of  wild 
uncontrolled  Irregularity. 

Rub,  I  DO  not  know  how  this  Opinion  hath 
obtained  Admiffion,  and  become  prevailing, 
deftitute  as  it  feems  to  me  of  all  Foundation. 
On  the  contrary,  I  am  perfuaded  that  Method 
is  effential  to  every  good  Compofition.  But  it 
is  of  different  Kinds ;  from  not  attending  to 
which  it  is  likely,  the  Miftake  arifeth.  There 
is  one  Kind  of  Method  ufeful  in  the  finding 
out  of  Truth,  and  another  faid  to  be  moft 
proper  for  teaching  it  when  found :  In  one 
you  begin  with  the  fimpleft  and  moft  known 
Truths  from  thence  proceeding  to  the  more 
complex  and  obfeure  ;  in  the  other,  beginning 
with  what  is  complex  you  defeend  to  the  Sim¬ 
ple  ^  you  refolve  Caufes  into  their  Effefts,  or 
trace  back  Effefts  to  their  Caufes. 

Again,  there  is  a  declared  Method,  which 
leading  you  from  Step  to  Step,  points  out  each, 
as  it  proceeds  :  And  there  is  a  concealed  one, 
as  regular,  but  lefs  diftinft  in  the  feveral  Parts 
of  its  Progrefs,  which  hath  likewife  its  pecu¬ 
liar  Ufes.  There  is  farther  an  hiftorical  Me¬ 
thod,  which  follows  the  Order  of  Time  ;  and 
a  Poetical,  which  breaks  that  Order,  but  in  a 
certain  Way,  and  for  a  certain  End.  Every 
Man  of  Senfe  on  all  Subjefts  rangeth  his  own 
Thoughts  in  the  moft  natural  Order  5  but  it 
doth  not  follow ;  that  he  would,  or  ought  to 
chufe  the  fame  Order  in  unfolding  them  to 
others. 


Fhil. 
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Phil.  Why  fo  ?  You  order  your  Thoughts^ 
that  you  may  conceive  clearly  ^  and  clear  Con¬ 
ception  produceth  clear  Expreffion. 

Eith.  True  :  But  it  is  manifeft  from  v/hat 
we  faid  before,  that  Clearnefs  is  not  enough  ; 
you  muft  amufe,  entertain,  attraft ;  how  elfe 
will  you  obtain  Audience  from  Men  ufually 
nice,  fiftidious  Judges,  always  indolent?  Hence 
it  is,  that  Orators  however  regularly  they  con¬ 
ceive  Things,  do  yet  find  it  necelTary  on  many 
Occafions,  quitting  the  natural  Method,  to  imi¬ 
tate  that  of  Poets,  who  chufe  fuch  as  by  raife- 
ing  Curiofity  keepeth  the  Reader  attentive. 
They  difpofe  all  their  Thoughts  and  Incidents 
fo,  as  that  each  may  give  Luftre  to  the  other, 
and  the  whole  by  that  Means  appear  agreeable 
as  well  as  intelligible.  An  obferving  Perfon 
tho’  little  ficiHed  in  Drawing,  can  mark  down 
feveral  Objefts  occurring  in  a  fine  Profpeft, 
fuch  as  this  now  before  you ;  all  in  their  na¬ 
tural  Form  and  Situation ;  here  a  declining 
Ground,  there  Sea  or  a  River,  beyond  Houfes 
or  Trees,  at  a  great  Diftance  Rocks  and  Sky: 
You  underftand  all  perfeftly  :  But  put  this  Tafic 
into  the  Hands  of  a  Painter,  he  will  chufe  out 
the  mofi:  ftriking  Objefts,  he  will  difpofe  them 
according  to  the  Rules  of  Perfpeftive,  he  will 
throw  fome  back  in  Shades,  bring  others  for¬ 
ward,  and  give  you  not  only  a  true  Image  of 
the  Landikip,  but  Ihew  it  to  you  in  the  beft 
Manner,  in  all  its  Beauty  and  fair  Proportion. 

Nay,  I  will  venture  to  fay,  that  an  Orator 
muft  facrifice  Clearnefs  to  a  certain  Degree,  to 

Beauty  ^ 
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Beauty :  It  is  what  every  good  Speaker  hath 
done  from  the  Beginning  :  And  what  is  more, 
it  is  what  even  the  heft  Mathematicians  have 
done,  for  the  Sake  of  Concifenefs  and  Elegance 
in  their  Demonftrations.  The  Nicety  and  Per- 
feilion  of  Art  is  to  hit  the  true  Bound ;  for 
Neatnefs  ends  if  carried  into  Obfcurity. 

I  AM  perfwaded  moreover,  that  a  Poet  fliould 
obferve  as  exa£t  Method  as  the  Orator  is  bound 
to,  who  muft  rarely  employ  more  than  he  can 
conceal ;  for  the  Cuftom  of  diffeiling  his  Dif- 
courfe  before  his  Hearer,  into  ifs  conftituent 
Parts,  and  the  diftindt  Enumeration  of  each 
Member,  as  it  is  brought  up  and  as  it  is  clofed, 
muft  needs  give  to  it  an  Air  of  difgufting  For¬ 
mality.  And  this  Perfwafion  of  mine  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  Fail :  For  the  Harangues  in  the 
Greek  Dramatick  Poets,  which  are  very  fre¬ 
quent  and  ufually  highly  poetical,  are  often 
not  lefs  methodical  or  clofe  than  thofe  even  of 
the  Greek  Orator.  I  cannot  think  the  Epiftles 
of  Horace  lefs  regular  than  the  Treatifes  of  C/- 
cero^  notwithftanding  the  Judgment  of  a  cele¬ 
brated  Poet  concerning  them, 

Horace  charms  by  graceful  Negligence, 

‘‘  And  without  Method  talks  us  into  Senfe  [c]/, 

But  I  confider  this  as  fpoken  from  a  firft  flight 
View,  and  in  Contradiftindion  to ‘formal  logi¬ 
cal  Method.  Take  any  one,  fuppofe  the  Epiftle 
to  Aiiguftus^  I  am  much  miftaken,  if  I  could 
not  fliew,  that  one  Scheme  is  carried  on  thro’ 

the 

[r]  E0ay  on  Giiticifm. 
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the  whole  with  good  Method,  that  there  is 
preferved  throughout  Order  but  with  Eafe ; 
Regularity,  but  with  Gracefulnefs. — But  fee 
we  are  fummoned  to  go  In. 

Phil,  I  ATTEND  you  ;  but  with  Condition, 
that  after  Dinner  we  fliall  return  hither  to  fi- 
nifli  this  Subjeft ;  for  my  Scruples  are  not  yet 
removed,  nor  what  is  more,  my  Curiofity  fa- 
tisfied. 


LECTURE 
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Lecture  the  Seventeenth. 

Conftnuafton  of  the  Foregoing. 

FhilJT  AM  glad  that  we  have  been  releafed  from 
X  0^1*  Company  fo  early:  We  (hall  have 
Time  to  finllh  our  Converfation,  before  the  Even¬ 
ing  oblige  me  to  return  Home.  If  I  remember 
rightly,  one  Part  of  my  Objedlion  remains  yet  un- 
anfwered :  It  was  to  this  Purpofe3  Argument  is  ab- 
folutely  necelfary  to  a  publick  Speaker,  which  the 
Poets  avowedly  abhor ;  muft  not  the  Study  of 
them  be  hurtful  to  an  Orator  ? 

Eub.  It  feems  that  it  would,  if  the  Cafe  really 
were  as  you  put  it :  But  that  may  well  be  doubted. 
I  allow  that  Poefy  does  not  endure  the  Courfe  of 
a  long  Chain  of  Reafoning  running  on  Link  after 
Link  ^  at  the  fame  Time  it  is  alfo  true  that  it  em¬ 
ploys  Reafoning,  oftentimes  clofe  and  very  urgent; 
but  requires,  that  it  fhould  be  intermingled  with 
Illuftrations,  and  enlivened  with  Images ;  and  the 
Perfedlion  of  its  Art  confifts  in  fo  difpofing  thefe, 
as  to  add  Grace  without  diminifhing  Strength.  And 
ought  not  this  to  be  the  very  Plan  of  the  Orator  ? 
He  is  by  no  Meahs  to  firing  Syllogifms  together, 
nor  proceed  by  Lemmas,  Propofitions,  and  Corol¬ 
laries.  He  who  would  be  a  popular  Speaker, 
muft  follow  the  Example  of  the  Poet,  in  temper¬ 
ing  the  Aufterity  of  ftrieft  Argument,  and  while 
he  feeks  to  convince  theUnderftanding,  endeavour 
to  allure  the  Attention. 

Phil,  I  WILL  noihy,  Eubulus^  that  your  Rea- 
lons  have  made  me  an  entire  Convert  to  the  Poets; 
but  I  acknowledge,  that  they  have  removed  fome 

U  Prejudices. 
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Prejudices.  However,  In  the  mean  Time,  grant¬ 
ing  you  to  have  proved  one  Point,  that  the  Study 
of  Poets  is  not  hurtful  to  a^Speaker  \  yet  how  will 
you  make  out  your  fecond,  that  it  is  ufeful ; 
which  I  look  upon  to  be  of  Importance  in  the 
prefen t  Queftion  ? 

Rub,  In  my  Opinion,  that  follows  eafily  from 
the  Obfervations  already  made  :  But  for  your  far¬ 
ther  Satisfadtion,  I  will  enter  into  fome  Detail.  I 
only  premife  once  for  all;  that  there  is  a  wide  Dif¬ 
ference  to  be  made  between  ufeful  and  neceffary> 
a  fine  Imagination  may  excel  without  any  Affift- 
ance  from  Poefy,  indeed,  from  Art  at  all :  I  only 
mean,  that,  notwithflanding,  fuch  Affiftance  is 
in  general  advantageous. 

PbiL  I  AGREE  to,  andfhallbear  in  Mind  your 
Limitation. 

Rub,  Tell  me  then,  Philemony  is  not  Short- 
nefs,  fuch  as  doth  not  prejudice  Clearnefs,  a  Per¬ 
fection  in  Speaking  ? 

Phil,  Granted;  but  this  makes  againft  you* 
For  the  Poets  abound  in  Paraphrafe;  they  never 
lead  you  diredtly  to  any  Point,  but  feek  foramufe- 
ing  and  round-about  Ways. 

Rub,  Let  us  confider. — Is  that  Difeourfe  al¬ 
ways  to  be  efteemed  the  (horteft,  which  is  pro¬ 
nounced  in  the  fmalleft  Space  of  Time  ? 

Phil,  How  can  that  be  doubted  ? 

Rub,  How  ?  Suppofe  a  Man  to  fpeak  but  a  few 
Minutes,  yet  little  to  the  Purpofe  ;  another  many, 
but  lb  clofely  and  pertinently,  that  every  Period 
tends  to  the  Illuftration  of  his  Subject ;  I  afle, 
which  of  thefe  two,  confidering  Shortnefs  in  the 
Light  we  now  do,  as  a  Degree  of  Perfedlion,  do 
you  account  the  diorter  Speaker  ?  PhiL 
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Phil.  I  muft  own,  the  Man  who  fpeaks  only 
what  is  neceflary. 

Etib.  Very  well.  You  fee  then,  that  Brevity 
IS  two-fold.  One  is  computed  only  by  the  Num¬ 
ber  of  Words  uttered,  or  by  the  Minutes  that 
flow  during  the  Pronunciation,  which  afFcfls  not 
the  prefent  Queftion.  The  other  is  that  Number 
of  Words  or  Minutes,  compared  with  the  Pro¬ 
priety  of  what  is  faid :  Which  latter  it  is  that 
principally  determines  Brevity,  as  it  is  aPerfedtion; 
the  Quality,  not  the  Quantity  of  Difeourfe.  So 
that  he,  who  fpeaks  for  half  an  Hour,  may  be  in 
reality  a  fhorter  Speaker,  than  him,  whofe  Decla¬ 
mation  exceeds  not  one  fourth  Part  of  that  Time. 

Phil.  I  cannot  deny  it^ 

Eub.  Now  apply  this  Diftinftion  to  the  Poets, 
I  acknowledge  that  whatever  Sub) edl  they  treat  of, 
they  ufually  are,  it  is  requifite  that  they  fhould  be, 
circumftantial :  They  are  minute  in  Deferiptions, 
diftindtin  Painting,  enter  into  great  Detail ;  inlift 
and  anaplify,  fo  that  the  whole  Work  may  be  of 
C5:)nfiderable  Extent  5  but  does  it  follow  from 
thence  that  they  are  prolix  ? 

Phil.  If  the  Senfe  and  Subftance  of  what  they 
fay  can  be  comprized  within  narrower  Limits, why 
not  ? 

Eiib.  Tell  me,  do  you  think  the  Oration  for 
the  Crown  proli  ? 

Phil.  It  contains  nothing  fuperfluous^. 

Eub.  True  5  yet  the  Work  itfelf  is  of  Ibme 
Length.  Will  you  fay  that  the  Defence  of  Mih  is 
more  tedious  than  one  of  the  Declamations  alcribed 
to  Squint ilian^  which  might  have  been  delivered  ia 
half  of  the  Time  required  by  the  other  ? 

Phil.  Much  otherwife.  Eub^ 
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Eub.  Lucius  F lorus  relates  the  Confpiracy  of 
Cataline^  in  a  fingle  Page5which  employs  I  believe 
an  Hundred  fuch  in  th^^Hiftory  of  Saluji ;  will 
you  infer  that  this  latter  is  prolix,  or  that  the  other 
is  a  better  Hiftorian  ? 

Phih  Well,  fuppoling  me  to  anfwer  as  you 
would  have  me,  which  doubtlefs  I  muft  do, what 
is  the  Tendency  of  all  thefe  Queftions  ? 

Eub.  That  Poets,  altho’  they  do  make  ufe  of 
many  Words,  arc  not  prolix  5  becaufe  they  feledl 
only  fuch  Circumftances  as  are  of  Importance, 
either  inftruftive  or  pleafing,  and  they  treat  of 
each  in  fuch  Manner,  as  conftantly  to  keep  up,  even 
while  they  are  gratifying,  your  Curiofity :  And 
herein  principally  confifteth  their  great  Art  ^  how¬ 
ever  bulky  their  whole  Work  may  be,  they  never 
fay  too  much,  each  Part  appears  to  be  laboured 
with  the  moft  judicious  Care.  In  this  very  Parti¬ 
cular  it  is,  that  I  fay  the  Orator  may  imitate  them 
with  much  Profit,  He  fhould  chufe  the  moft  ma¬ 
terial  Circumftances,  fhould  handle  each  in  fuch 
Way  as  never  to  fatiate  the  Hearer,  but  to  keep  up 
his  Attention  through  every  Article,  perpetually 
teaching  or  entertaining.  In  my  Opinion,  the  Man 
who  does  this,  whatever  be  the  abfolute  Duration 
of  his  Difeourfe,  fpeaks  fhortly. 

Let  me  give  an  Inftance  of  what  I  am  faying. 
\a]  A  French  Author  of  not  mean  Talents,  but  a 
Critick  of  over-much,  allow  me  to  fay  conceited 
Delicacy,  accufeth  Horner ^  among  many  other  pre¬ 
tended  Faults,  of  intolerable  Prolixity  ;  acknow^ 
ledging,  at  the  fame  Time,  that  the  Iliad  contains 
many  noble  Paflages,  and  deferves  to  be  made 

known 


[47]  La  Moth  Houdart, 
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known  to  his  Countrymen  ^  which  he  undertakes 
to  do.  And  how  doth  he  proceed  ?  He  attempts 
to  render  that  Poem  into  Fre72ch  Verfe,  purged  of 
all  Superfluity  ;  in  which  Way  he  contrafts  it  into 
lefs  than  a  third  Part  of  the  Original ;  and  is — 

I  Ihould  not  fay  more,  but  is  truly  prolix. 

Phil.  Because  his  Work,  compared  with  the 
Original,  is  fiat  and  languid. 

Eub.  True  :  But  this  ingenious Perfon  feems  to 
have  judged  of  Brevity  meerly  from  the  Number 
of  Lines.  You  look  as  if  you  thought  that  I  have 
been  maintaining  a  Paradox  ^  but  if  you  examine  it, 

I  am  perfuaded  that  you  will  find  it  to  be  ftrift ly  true. 

Phil.  I  MEAN  at  prefent  to  learn,  not  to  difpute: 
But  I  own,  I  find  much  Difficulty  in  admitting 
your  Doftrine,  that  the  Poets  are  Teachers  of 
Brevity. 

Eub.  Yet  their  Works  abound  with  Inftances 
hereof:  What  think  you  of  this  Paffage,  when 
after  his  Addrefs  to  theGhofl  of  HeSior^  fays, 

[b^  He  nothing,  nor  to  Queftions  vain  replies : 
Hafte  from  thefe  Flames,  fly  Goddefs-born. 

(he  cries)  ^ 

Greece  hath  our  Walls  5  T^roy  tumbles  from  her 
Height.’’—— 

Shew  me  in  any  Profe-writer  more  Senfe  in  the 
fame  Number  of  Words,  than  is  contained  in  this 
Line, 

[f]  Matchlefs  in  Manners,  Beauty,  Prudence, 
Arts.” 

But  indeed  Inftances  may  be  produced  without 
Number.  PhiL 

[^]  Ille  nihil,  nec  me  qusrentem  vana  moratur. 

Heu  fuge  nate  Dea,  teque  his  ait  eripe  flammis  ; 

Hoflis  habet  muros  ;  ruit  alto  a  culmine  Troja.  Mnetd  2. 
p]  ¥  ih  (ptjTtf,  rl  Iliad  lib.  i. 
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Phil.  We  L  L — if  you  plcafc  let  us  pafs- on  from 
this  Point. — 

Inform  me,  are  there  any  other  Articles  befidc 
this  of  Shortnefs,  in  which  Poets  may  be  ufeful  ? 

Eub.  I  think  there  are ;  and  fome  confiderable. 

That  admirable  Quality  which  diftinguiflied 
Demojihenes  above  all  other  Orators,  for  which  our 
Language  hath  not  a  Name,  but  we  may  call  [d] 
Vehemence,  is  greatly  promoted  by  ftudying  their 
Writings.  I  take  this  Vehemence  to  confift  chiefly 
in  lofty  Sentiments,  bold  Figures,  and  Expreiflons 
full  of  Energy^ 

Concerning  the  firfl:  of  thefe,  loffy  Sentiments^ 
there  is  no  Difficulty  in  {hewing  that  the  Poets  ex¬ 
cel  peculiarly  in  them. 

An  unanfwerable  Proof  of  which  is,  that  they 
who  have  written  upon  Sublimity  of  Sentiment  have 
drawn  the  Examples  they  cite,  chiefly  from  Poets ; 
And  this  it  is  plain  mull  be  the  Cafe,  both  from  the 
Nature  of  the  Thing,  and  from  Fad.  By  a  lofty 
Sentiment  is  meant,  as  I  fuppofe,  whatever  conveys 
to  the  Mind  an  Idea  of  fomewhat  noble  and  grand, 
whether  it  flirike  more  immediately  the  Under- 
ftanding,  or,  as  fome  love  to  fpeak,  the  moral  Tafte 
or  Senfe ;  or  whether  it  ftrike  the  Imagination. 
Of  the  former  Kind  are  moral  Sentiments,  fuch 
as  befpeak  Greatnefs  of  Soul,  a  fublime  difinter*^ 
died  Virtue  5  or  undaunted  Courage,  unbounded 
Ambition.  Of  the  other  Sort,  are  fuitable  Dcv 
feriptions  of  magnificent  Objeds.  Of  the  firfl  is 
the  Anfwcr  of  HeBor  to  Poly  damns - 

His  Sword  the  brave  Man  draws. 

And  alks  no  Omen,  but  his  Country's  Caufe. 

Pope. 

[e]  Iliad,  Book  I2» 


os<roT)7?. 
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That  of  Ajax  in  his  Prayer  to  Jupiter ; 

Grant  me  to  fee,  and  in  the  Light  deftroy. 

Such  likewife  is  that  of  Satan,  fo  well  fuited  to 
the  Speaker, 

Better  to  reign  in  Hell,  than  ferve  in  Heav  n. 
This  alfo  of  Coriolanusy  when  Sentence  of 
Banifhment  had  been  juft  pronounced  againft  him 
by  the  Tribunes, 

——7  bajiijh  you. 

And  that  which  follows  after,  indeed  truly 
magnanimous, 

Thus  I  turn  my  Back, 

7here  is  a  World  elfewhere, 

^OT  lefs  nobly  Cafar  in  the  Storm, 

Ton  carry  Cafar. 

Such  is  the  Infult  of  Macbeth  ovtv  his  Enemy 
flain. 

Thou  wer’t  born  of  Woman. 

Such  is  this  of  Corneille ^-^Medea^ %  Anfwer  to 
her  Attendant,  who  fays. 

Thy  Lord  betrays  thee,  [A]  Athens  hates, — all  fly; 
In  this  Diftrefs  what  is  remaining  ?— /• 

And  this  admired  Paflage  in  the  Horace  of  the 
fame. — Old  Horatius  fays  to  Julia^ 

[/]  Deplore  our  Race  now  ftain'd  with  Infamy: 
(JuL )  What  fliould  he  do  when  three  oppofe 
him? — (Hor.)  Die. 

Of  the  latter  Kind,  fublime  Sentiments  that 
ftrlke  the  Imagination  ^  there  are  Inftances  innu¬ 
merable 


[f]  Paradife  Loft,  Book  Shakefpear. 

[h']  Votre  pais  vous  halt,  votre  epoux  eft  fans  foy  : 

Dans  un  ft  grand  revers  que  vous  reftet  il  ? —  Mo  y, 

[/J  (Hor.)  Pleurez  le  delhonncur  de  route  notre  race. 

Jul.  Que  vouliez  vous  qu’il  fit  conlre  trois 
Qu’il  mouruc. 
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merable  In  the  Iliad  and  Paradife  Loft.  That  of 
Neptune  is  juftly  celebrated.  I  cannot  help  men¬ 
tioning  the  two  laft  Lines  of  Mr.  Pope's  Tranfla- 
tion,  which  deviates  from  the  plain  Magnificence 
cf  the  Greek  into  Ovidian  Elegance. 

[>^]  The  parting  Waves  before  his  Courfers  fly. 
The  wond'ring  Waters  leave  the  Axle  dry. — - 

PhiL  You  bring  to  my  Mind  a  Note  of  his 
more  extraordinary,  I  mean  the  Judgment  he 
pafiTes  on  La  Moth's  Imitation  of  the  Ceftus,  which 
he  calls  wonderfully  beautiful  [/]  ;  the  Paflage  ends 
with  this  Epigram,  furely  very  much  mifplaced 
here. 

[m]  Venus  prefented,  funo  took  the  Zone, 

And  prov’d  its  PowV,  from  handfome  charming 
grown. 

The  Smiles  and  Graces,  at  the  Change  amaz’d. 
Which  was  the  real  Venus ^  doubting  gaz’d : 

Ev’n  Love  miftakes,  preferring  Junos  Charms, 
And  flies  with  erring  Fondnefs  to  her  Arms. 

But  I  afk  Pardon  for  this  Interruption:—— 
Proceed. - 

Eub,  The  eighth  Book  of  the  Iliad  concludes 
with  a  glorious  Comparifon  in  this  Kind,  which 
1  will  repeat  to  you  in  the  Tranflation  of  a  Friend, 
whom  we  both  defervedly  efteem. 

As 

'k}  II.  lib.  13."-  — 

Vj  Pop.  Horn.  Not<;  on  the  14th  Book — 118th  Line. 

[m]  En  prenant  ce  tllfu,  que  Venus  lui  prefente, 
junon  n’etoit  que  belle,  die  devient  charmante  ; 

Les  Graces  Sc  les  Ris,  les  plaifirs  ct  les  jeux 
Surprifes  cherchent  Venus,  doutent  qui  Teft  des  deuX: 
L’amour  merne  irompe  trouve  Junon  plus  belle, 

E.t  Ton  arc  a  la  main,  deja  vole  apres  elle. 
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As  when  the  Moon  with  her  attendant  Train 
Of  living  Saphirs  mounts  the  Cloudlefs  Sky, 
Snatching  fromNature’s  Face  the  Veil  of  Night; 
Sudden  the  Valleys  wind,  the  Rocks  afcend. 
And  Mountains  in  rude  Majefty ;  from  Heav  n 
Burfts  wide  Effulgence,  whilft  unnumber'd  Stars 
Gild  the  blue  Vault:  The  Swains  enraptur'd 
gaze,  [n] 

Of  this  Sort  alfo  in  Paradife  Loft  are  the  Paf- 
fageof  Satan  thro'  Chaos,  the  whole  Epifode  of 
Sin  and  Death,  the  Battle  of  the  Angels,  and 
particularly  the  Defcription  of  the  Mefiiah,  his 
Vidlory  and  Return ;  to  which  I  might  add,  if 
Need  were,  a  Multitude  of  others  equal,  or  lit¬ 
tle  inferior. 

Now  L  alk;  can  a  Man  capable  of  under- 
ftanding  and  of  reliftiing  thefe  Writers,  be  much 
and  intimately  converfant  with  tliem,  without 
acquiring  fame  Spark  of  their  noble  Fire,  which 
fhall  break  out  fometimes,  which  fliall  fhine  out 
thro'  the  Gravity  of  Argument,  and  fpread 
Warmth  and  Luftre  even  thro'  the  Drynefs  and 
Coldnefs  of  Bufinefs  and  Q^ftions  of  Law  ? 

The  fecond  Article  mentioned  as  conftitutins: 
Vehemence,  was.  Figures ;  of  which  I  need 
not  fay  much,  as  they  are  in  a  Manner  peculiar 
to  Poefy ;  it  is  built  upon,  and  fubfifts  by  them. 
And  it  will  not  furely  be  denied,  that  they 

mightily 

[«]  Mr.  Popt*3  Imitation  is  extremely  beautiful  ;  but 
the  two  laft  Lines  feem  to  lengthen  out  and  weaken  the 
Thought ; 

te  (Ppiyct  waiArif. '  ^ 

1  he  confeious  Swains  rejoicing  in  the  Sight 
Eye  the  blue  Vault,  and  blcfs  the  ureful  Light. 
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mightily  enliven  whatever  they  are  brought  to 
adorn.  Where  fo  well  as  from  the  Poets  lhall 
we  learn  to  break  out  into  a  fpirited  Apojlrophe : 

[^?]  O  thou  that  with  furpaffing Glory  crown'd, 
Lookft  from  thy  foie  Dominion,  like  the  God 
Of  this  new  World. - 


Where  fhall  we  learn  to  fufpend,  or  change 
beautifully  the  begun  Senfe — 

[/]  Qnanquam  O, — fed  motos  praeftat  com- 
ponere  fluftus. 

I  will  have  fuch  Revenges  on  you  both 

That  all  the  World  lhall, - 1  will  do  fuch 

Things, - 

What  they  are  yet  I  know  not  3 - but  they 

fhall  be 

The  Terrors  of  the  Earth.  Shak,  Lear. 


Where  fhall  we  learn  to  feign  happily  Alle- 
gorick  Perfons, 

[g]  Confujion  heard  his  Voice. 

And  this  very  fine  one 
[5^]  Sile72ce  was  pleafed. 

This  fublime  one, — on  his  Creft 
[y]  Sat  Horror  plum'd.  — — 

With  this  other  of  the  fame  Kind, - - 

[y]  Expeftation  ftood  in  Horror. 

Who  fo  abundant  in  Tranflations  as  the  Po¬ 
ets,  fo  rich  in  Comparifons,  fo  full  of  pathetick 
Repetitions ;  above  all,  who  fo  well  qualified  to 
inftruft  us  in  an  Art,  upon  which  the  Succefs 

of 


Paradife  Lofl,  Book  iii. 

[p]  Although,-— Yet  let  me  rather  Rill  th#  Waves. 

VlJlG.  iENEID, 

[q]  Paradife  Loft. 
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of  Speeches,  Pleadings,  Sermons,  in  a  great 
Meafure  depends,  that  of  reprefenting  Things 
in  fuch  Manner  .as  to  place  them  before  the 
Eyes  of  the  Hearer  ? 

When  you  read  the  following  Line, 

[r]  Sounded  the  Bow,  String  twang’d, 
and  Arrow  flew.” 

Who  does  not  hear  the  Sound  of  the  Bow- 
ftring,  and  fee  the  Flight  of  the  Arrow  ?  Such 
in  Milton  is  the  Defcription  of  Satan  and  Death 
meeting ;  you  fee  the  Joy  of  the  latter  in  this 
noble  Piaure, 

Grinn’d  horrible  a  ghaflily  Smile.” — 

I  BELIEVE  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  who¬ 
ever  is  Mafter  of  this  Art,  altho’  he  fhould  not 
excel  in  clofe  Reafoning,  tho’  he  fhould  not  be 
concife,  nor  veiy  correft,  yet  will  never  fail  to 
pleafe,  rarely  to  perfuade ;  at  leafl:  in  a  popular 
AlTembly.  It  was  rightly  obferved,  that 
whatever  we  hear  affeaeth  us  more  faintly  than 
what  we  fee  :  Now  Things  told  limply,  altho’ 
with  Elegance,  we  only  hear,  what  is  told  in 
this  fpirited  Manner  we  fee  ^  and  thus  it  is  that 
Poets  tell. 

Neither  can  we  reafonably  doubt  concern¬ 
ing  the  laft-mentioned  Article.  ExpreJJion  hath 
ever  been  the  peculiar  Study  of  the  Poets  ^  it  is 
that  which  diftinguifhes  them  from  all  other 
Writers  at  firfl:  Glance,  which  is  elTential  to  the 

Excel- 

[r]  Clo;  vdPvqifi  |XE7  ^  \ro  Horn.  II,  lib.  4* 

[f]  Segnius  irritant  animos  demifTa  per  aures, 

^uam  quae  funt  oculis  fubj€(5ta  fidelibus.— -- 

Hor.  de  A^rte  Poetica. 
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Excellence  of  their  Art,  which  adds  Life  and 
Grace  and  Beauty  inexpreffible  to  every  Subject 
it  is  ufed  to  adorn,  and  if  it  be  not  the  nobleft, 
is  one  of  the  moft  pleafing  Produdions  of  Ge¬ 
nius.  This  L  freely  acknowledge  is  raifed  iix 
Poefy  by  Art  into  a  Kind  of  Language  foreign 
from  common  Ufe,  too  bold,  too  glowing,  too 
harmonious,  to  be  adopted  exadly  by  any 
Speaker.  Neverthelefs,  I  am  firmly  alTured^ 
that  a  perfed  Acquaintance  with  this  Language 
conduceth  much  to  the  Improvement  of  Elo¬ 
quence.  The  Richncfs  of  its^  Phrafes,  the  in- 
exhauftible  Variety  of  its  Turns,  its  Licences, 
its  Boldnefs,  its  Luxuriancies,  its  very  Reftraints 
and  Difficulties  from  Meafure,  Melody,  and 
Rhime,  all  contribute  to  furnifh  one  converfant 
in  it  with  much  greater  Plenty  of  Words,  with 
more  Change  and  Newnefs,  and  not  feldom 
with  a  more  happy  Boldnefs  of  Expreffion,  than 
the  unpoetical  Speaker  ever  can  attain  to. 

Phil,  But  you  take  no  Notice  of  the  mighty 
Dangers  which  attend  thefe  Advantages. 

Eub.  That  Objedion  I  thought  obviated 
before.  ‘‘  I  have  fmall  Hope,  faith  a  good 
Judge  [/z],  of  a  young  Orator,  who  is^per- 
fedly  corred :  Give  me  one,  who  hath  much 
“  youthful  Redundancy ;  Inftrudion  and  Ex- 
perience  will  bring  him  down  to  the  true 
‘‘  Standard.’'  So  we  may  fay  here :  Give  me 
the  Man,  who  warmed  with  the  Flames  of 
poetick  Genius,  ventures  beyond  the  Limits 
ufually  prefcribed  to  Profe  y  Time  and  growing 

Difcretion 


L]  Quintilian. 
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Difcretion  will  keep  that  Flame  within  due 
Bounds.  He  who  fets  out  low  and  cold,  will 
grow  byTinie  mean  and  frigid.  You  may  cool, 
but  how  fhall  you  kindle  ? 

PhiL  But,  if  the  Poets  be  really  thus  ufeful, 
tell  me  Eubulus^  are  all  to  be  read  with  Ad¬ 
vantage  ;  or  fome  only  ?  If  fome,  which  ?  I 
alk  for  the  Direction  of  my  own  Choice,  that  I 
need  not  wander  idly  through  a  Multitude,  nor 
yet  negled;  the  few  who  may  be  read  with 
Profit. 

Eub,  Perhaps  none  are  to  be  altogether 
excluded ;  but  it  is  neceffary  to  make  a  Dif-^ 
tinftion.  In  general,  Poets  of  the  lighter  Kind, 
as  Writers  of  Paftorals  and  Elegies,  are  rather 
for  elegant  Amufement,  than  of  much  Advan¬ 
tage.  We  may  pronounce  nearly  the  fame 
Sentence  on  Lyrick  Writers. 

Some  others  have  a  Tendency  rather  hurt¬ 
ful,  fuch  as  the  Epigrammatifts,  who  from 
their  lively  Manner  arc  but  too  likely  to  pleafe, 
and  often  recommend  to  the  Imitation  of  their 
Admirers  their  fharp  pointed  Turn  of  Wit,  ever 
a  dangerous  Enemy  to  Eloquence.  The  Greeks 
indeed,  and  among  the  Romans^  Catullus^  are 
pretty  free  from  thefe  Conceits,  which,  in  after¬ 
times,  became  the  fafliionable  Way  of  Writing, 
fpreading  from  thefe  Trifles  their  Infeftion  to 
the  moft  ferious  Works.  And  I  cannot  help 
thinking  it  a  very  hurtful  Miflake  in  modern 
Education,  to  bring  up,  as  I  am  informed  is 
induftrioufly  done,  young  Perfons  in  making 
Epigrams  after  the  Model  of  Martial^  the  great 

Hero 
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Hero  of  this  falfe  Tafte :  By  which  Exercife 
they  are  likely  to  get  a  wrong  Turn,  and  retain 
it  through  their  whole  Lives. 

Take  one  Inftance  of  this  Manner.  There 
is  not  I  believe  in  all  Antiquity  a  more  natural, 
even  fublime  Sentiment  than  that  of  Arria^ 
when  having,  in  order  to  encourage  her  Huf- 
band  to  dye  bravely,  ftabbed  herfelf,  fhe  deli¬ 
vered  to  him  the  Sword  with  thefe  Words ; 
Pcetus,  it  is  not  painful  [^]  ;  How  has  Martial 
hurt  this  noble  Thought  by  falfe  Refinement ; 
and  yet  I  look  upon  it  to  be  one  of  his  heft 
Epigrams,  and  I  doubt  not,  there  are  very  many 
who  prefer  it  to  the  hiftorical  Narration 

[c]  When  Arria  from  her  Bofom  drew  the 
Sword, 

And  gave  it  yet  frelh-reeklng  to  her  Lord ; 
This  hurts  not,  Pcetus^  that  alone  fhe  cries. 
That  Wound  fhall  hurt,  by  which  my  Foetus 
dies. 

Sometimes,  as  I  faid,  among  the  Greeks^ 
we  meet  with  little  Pieces  of  this  Sort  where 
both  Thought  and  Expreflion  ate  natural  and 
pathetick ;  and  now  and  then  in  Latin^  as  in 
tliis  modern  one, 

I  dy’d 


w  Pjete,  nondolet, 

[c]  Cajia  fuo  gladlum  cum  trader et  Arria  Peeto^ 

^uem  de  vifcerlbus  traxerat  ip  I  a  fuis; 

Si  qua  fides  fides  verbis^  hoc  vulnus  non  dolety  Inquit^ 
Ad  quod  tu  facies  hoc  mihi  Pjete^  dolet. 


3^3 
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[d]l  dy’d  untimely ;  happier  Doom  be  thine. 
Live  out  thy  Years  heft  Hufband,  live  out  mine. 

However,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
the  Danger  of  converfing  much  with  Perfons  of 
Wit,  fuch  as  thefe  are,  who  abound  with 
agreeable  Faults,  is  compenfated  by  any  Advan¬ 
tages  they  may  afford. 

But  not  to  dwell  longer  on  fuch  Minute- 
neffes ;  we  may  affirm  in  general,  that  the 
Study  of  good  Epic  Writers  is  highly  beneficial 
to  an  Orator.  They  are  grand,  lofty,  pathe- 
tick,  excel  in  Narration,  are  rich,  copious  in 
Expreffion,  with  Variety  and  Dignity,  harmo¬ 
nious.  They  open  and  enlarge  the  Mind  5  they 
give  a  Maftery  over  the  Paffions ;  they  inflame 
the  Imagination,  they  infpire  a  Love  for,  an 
Emulation  of  heroic  Virtue. 

But  it  feems  to  me,  that  the  mofl:  ufeful  of 
all  are  the  Writers  of  Tragedy,  efpecially  thofe 
of  antient  Greece ;  my  Reafons  for  thinkino-  fo 
are  thefe. 

The  Stile  they  write  in,  approaches 
more  than  that  of  the  others,  to  Profe  :  The 
Nature  of  their  Work  required  that  it  fhould 
be  fuch ;  it  being  entirely  Dialogue,  in  which 
many  Things  muft  be  faid  recurring  often  in 
ordinary  Converfation,  and  the  Whole  ought  to 
have  a  natural  Air.  Again,  the  Kindof  Verfe 
thev  employ  is  admirably  fuited  to  this  Purpofe, 
diftering  little,  except  in  the  Regularity  of  the 

Meafure^ 

[.'/]  Inmaiura  psri  :  fed  tu  falicior  amos 
five  UiQS  Canjux  optime f  vive  me^s. 
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Meafure,  from  harmonious  Profe  :  Thus  with 
the  Simplicity  of  almoft  common  Converfation, 
it  is  capable  of  being  elevated  to  all  the  Lofti- 
nefs  of  Poefy.  In  which  laft  Particular  we,  as 
well  as  the  Italians^  by  the  Ufe  of  blank  Verfe, 
have  a  great  Advantage  over  the  French^  who 
are  forced  to  ufe  the  fame  Meafure  for  their 
Tragick,  as  their  Epick  Performances. 

Beside  this  general  Advantage,  thefe  Wri¬ 
ters  of  the  Drama  may  be  of  much  Ufe  to  an 
O  rator,  as  they  excel  in  thofe  particular  Things 
in  which  he  Ihould  endeavour  to  excel,  be- 
caufe  frequently  occurring  y  fuch  is  for  Inftance 
Narratio?t. 

The  Poets  in  order  to  preferve  the  Unities  of 
Place  and  Time  were  obliged  to  make  frequent 
Ufe  hereof ;  and  to  prevent  the  Audience  from 
being  tired  or  growing  inattentive,  of  which  in 
fuch  Cafes  there  is  perpetual  Danger,  they 
wrought  up  thefe  Paffages  with  their  utmoft 
Skill.  If  you  read  the  Hiftory  of  the  Death  of 
[^]  Polyxe7ia ;  of  [/*]  Oedipus  blinding  him- 
felf ;  of  [g]  the  Death  of  the  fame  OedipuSy  and 
of  [/6]  Hc^mon  and  Antigone  y  [/]  the  Relation 
of  the  Rage  of  Hercules  when  poifoned,  and  the 
beautiful  one  of  [k]  Ajax  killing  himfelf ;  I  am 
perfwaded  that  you  will  be  delighted  with 
them,  and  acknowledge  them  to  be  Models  of 
perfed:  Narration.,  What  Choice  of  Circum- 

llances ! 

In  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides.  [/]  Oedipus 
Tyrannus.  f^]  Oe  di  p  y  s  Coloneus,  [/d  In  the 
Antigone^  [/J  The  Trachiniae.  [ij  Ajax  of 

Sophocles, 
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fiances  !  What  Order,  Clearnefs,  and  Brevity  in 
•relating  !  What  Strength  and  Beauty  of  Ex- 
preffion !  And  above  all,  what  natural,  af¬ 
fecting,  bold  Painting !  This  Art  of  the  Antients 
feemeth  indeed  to  make  the  whole  Tragedy 
uniform  >  you  appear  to  be  a  Spectator  no  lefs 
of  what  is  related,  than  of  what  is  reprefented. 
Some  Moderns,  although  rarely,  do  alfo  afford 
Examples  of  this  Skill ;  -  fuch  is  the  Relation  of 
Sampfons  Death  [/]  ;  and  that  of  Polyphojttes  in 
the  Merope  of  Scipno  Maffei ;  of  which  latte^r, 
as  the  Piece  is  not  common  among  us,  nor  the 
Language  fo  much  fludied  as  it  deferves,  I  will 
here  prefent  you  with  a  Tranllation,  as  a  Kind 
of  Proof  of  what  I  have  advanced :  Here  it  is ; 
you  may  read  it. 

PhiL  And  now  began  the  folemn  Rites  : 

The  Priefh 

Had  newly  fever’d  from  the  Victim’s  Brow 
The  facred  Lock,  and  thrown  into  the  Flames. 
Here  was  the  Tyrant  plac’d ;  there  Merope^ 

As  one  refolv’d  to  die.  The  Crowd  around 
Intent  in  Expectation,  filent  gaz’d. 

And  motionlefs.  I  plac’d  by  Chance  on  high 
Beheld  Cresfontes  open  thro’  the  Prefs 
His  Way  with  Labour  won,  in  Vifage  chang’d,. 
And  all  inflam’d.  At  length  he  fix’d  him  ff 
Fall  by  the  Altar,  at  the  Tyrant’s  Side  ; 

There  flood  a  while,  gloomy,  and  darting  round 
Fell  Looks  afkance.  How  fhall  I  fpeak  the  rell  ? 

Since 

[/]  Sampson  Agonistes  of  Milton. 

X 
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Since  on  the  facred  Ax  which  lay  prepar’d 
For  Sacrifice,  with  both  his  Hands  to  feize. 

To  rear,  to  brandifli,  and  impetuous  cleave 
The  Neck  of  the  Ufurper,  was  the  Work 
Of  but  one  Moment :  The  fame  Inflant  Ihew’d 
The  Steel  uplifted  glitter  thro’  the  Air, 

And  the  unhappy  Prince  fall  prone  to  Earth : 
Sudden  the  fpouting  Blood  the  Prieffs  white 
Robe 

¥/ith  Crimfon  fprinkled.  Shouts  refound.  The 
Youth 

Pierc’d  with  nev/  Wounds  him  fallen.  To  his 
Aid 

Advanc’d  AdraJliiSy  whom  the  Conq’ror’s  Hand 
Arrefting  fwifter,  plung’d  into  his  Breaft 
The  reeking  Weapon.— But  the  \m\  Mother,  who 
Can  paint  ?  Fierce  as  a  Tygrefs  rouz’d  to  Rage, 
WhomofherYoung  the  Flunters  would  bereave, 
Forward  file  fprung,  and  flood  before  her  Son, 
To  ev’ry  Jav’lin  pointed  at  his  Breaft; 

Pier  own  oppofing  3  whihl  aloud  file  cry’d 
In  broken  Words,  He  is  my  Son, — he  is 
Cresfontes, — -is  your  King.” — The  Tumult 
drown’d 

Her  Voice.  One  fecks  to  fly,  one  to  advance ; 
Thus  forward,  backward,  prefs’d,  repell’d,  the 
Crowd 

Like  hcavv  Harvefts  bending  to  the  Winds, 

mf  O'' 

Alternate  wav'd  ;  not  knowing  why,  confus’d, 
They  rufii,  retire,  alk,  Juftle,  murmur,  grieve. 
Shouts,  ShriekingSp  Terror,  Children  trampled 
down, 

Women 

[;;;]  Mirop}^  Mother  of 
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Women  overturn’d,  O  Scene  of  dire  Difmay  ! 
Spread  wild  Diforder  round.  Mean  while  the 
Bull 

Raging  at  Will,  now  free,  augments  the  Fright, 
And  bounds  and  bellows  5  the  vaft  Dome  re¬ 
founds. 

Thefe  ftruggle  to  get  forth,  haften,  and  choak 
The  Paflage,  by  their  Speed  delay’d :  In  vain 
The  Guards  which  at  the  Temple-gates  were 
plac’d. 

Attempt  to  enter,  by  the  Torrent’s  Force 
(3’erpower’d  and  born  away.  A  Band  of  Friends 
Mean  Time  around  us  gather.  In  the  Midft 
Cresfontes  eager  for  the  Fight,  his  Eyes 
Sparkling  with  Courage,  labours  to  break  through 
Environ’d.  I  who  difengag’d  beheld 
At  Diftance,  to  the  dark  and  fecret  Gate 
Which  open’d  to  the  Palace  fafe  Accefs 
My  Steps  directed,  fearful,  looking  round  : 
When  in  mid’  Way,  Sight  horrible  and  foul ! 

Lo  !  Polypho72tes  mangled,  and  deform’d, 

Struck  my  fear’d  View :  Amid  a  Lake  of  Blood 
Proftrate  he  lay,  cloven  his  Head,  his  Side 
Riven  with  gaping  Wounds.  Adra/lus  near 
Wallow’d  yet  half-alive,  and  in  the  Pangs 
Of  Death  hill  writhing.  Me  blank  Horror 
thrill’d 

To  mark  him  as  he  lay,  with  Face  convuls’d, 
Open  in  fighing  deeply  his  glaz’d  Eyes. 

The  Altar  lay  o’erturn’d,  difpers’d  and  broke 
Vafes  and  Tripods,  Canifters  and  Knives.-— 

X  2 


But 
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But  wherefore  do  we  loiter  ?  Arm  your  Slaves, 
Hafte,  guard  the  Gates,  all  Means  of  ftrong 
Defence 

Provide,  for  fierce  and  fudden  comes  the  Foe. 


Euh,  This  Relation,  even  under  the  Dif- 
advantage  you  fee  it,  that  of  Tranfiation,  does 
I  think  give  no  mean  Idea  of  the  Original,  and 
may  ferve  as  a  Confirmation  of  what  I  have 
been  faying,  that  the  Tragick  Poets  afford  ex¬ 
cellent  Models  of  diftind  fpirited  Narration. 

Th-e  fame  Poets  introduce  into  their  Trage¬ 
dies  very  often  fet  Speeches,  a  Cuftom  which 
firidly  fpeaking,  they  carry  to  Excefs  ^  but  this 
they  did  to  comply  with  .  the  Liking  of  the 
Athenian  People,  who  were  exceedingly  fond 
of  Harangues.  Thus  Hecuba  and  Polym?2eJior 
plead  their  Caufe  before.  Agamemnon  as  in  a 
Court  before  a  Judge  :  Oedipus  and  Creon 
before  Thefeus  [^>]. 

Indeed  there  is  fcarcely  one  of  the  Greek 
Tragedies,  that  doth  not  afford  Inftances  here-^ 
of.  '  And  you  will  find  upon  Examination, 
that  thefe  Harangues  are  compleat,  regular 
Pieces  of  Eloquence,  very  clofe  in  the  Reifon^ 
ing,Part  fhort,  nervous,  and  pathetick,  containing 
ufually  in  fmall  Conipafs,  Matter  enough  to  fur- 
nifh  out  a  Declaimer  with  a  long  Oration. 
Which  fliews  the  Truth  of  a  Remark  formerly 
made,  that  the  Poets  in  Argument  and  Moral 
Obfervation  efpecially,  afford  Patterns  of  the? 
moil  comprehenlive  Brevity. 

In 

f;?]  In  the  Hecuba. 

[0]  In  xhc  Osdipus  Colomuj 9 
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In  this  Way  of  Harangues,  Ccrneille  who 
hath  imitated  the  Antients  much  in  this  Article, 
has  ventured  to  introduce  an  extraordinary 
Scene;  that  wherein  he  gives  a  Detail  of  the 
Reafonings  for  and  againil:  Augujlus  re- 

figning  the  Imperial  Power,  put  into  the  Mouths 
of  Maxmus  and  Cinna,  \p^  Without  Doubt, 
a  long  Debate  fuch  as  this,  meerly  Political, 
muft  have  proved  very  tedious  and  difgufting  to 
the  Audience,  if  it  had  not  been  enlivened  and 
fupported  by  fingular  Force  of  Argument  and 
fixpreffion.  And  the  fame  Tragedy  affords  a 
Piece  of  noble  and  fublime  Eloquence,  in  the 
Scene  which  paffeth  Augujlus  ‘mACinna^ 

where  the  former  convidls,  upbraids,  and  at 
length  pardons  this  Confpirator. 

I  SHOULD  upon  this  Occafion  mention  Come¬ 
dy  alfo,  which  is  recommended  particularly  by 
[?1  ^intilian  as  ufeful  to  an  Orator:  But  of 
this  Kind  one  Writer  [r]  only  remains  from  an- 
tient  Greece^  and  he,  on  feveral  Accounts  the 
lead:  proper.  Rome  furniflieth  two,  [/']  who 
fhould  not  be  omitted.  I  purpofely  avoid  fay 
ing  much  of  our  own  Countrymen,  however  ex¬ 
cellent  in  their  Way,  as  lefs  beneficial  in  our 
View.  The  Tafte  for  Wit  and  Humour  which 
they  principally  follow,  carries  them  another 
Courfe.  Befides,  their  Confinement  of  tliem- 
felves  to  Profe,  whatever  other  Advantages  it 
may  have,  cuts  off  this  of  ferious  Eloquence.. 

Perhaps 


p]  In  his  Tragedy  of  Cin^a* 
[q]  Lib  10.  chap.  i. 
fr]  Ariflophanes. 

[  f]  Plautus  and  Terence, 
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Pfrhaps  the  Poets  on  the  new  Settlement  of 
the  Stage  after  the  Refloration,  miftook  in  the 
Manner  they  eftablifhcd,  and  might  with  better 
Judgment,  even  Succefs,  have  retained  that  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  fo  far  as  relates  to  Stile* 
Comedies  in  eafy  well  compofedMeafures  might 
it  feems,  admit  Familiarity  without  Meanefs  5 
and  Serioufnefs,  and,  on  fit  Occafions,  even  Sub¬ 
limity,  without  Drynefs  or  Bombaft.  This  wa« 
the  antient  Model  ^  and  is  ftill  followed  by  the 
bed:  Writers  among  our  Neighbours. 

This  Obfervation  however  I  fhall  not  infift 
upon;  but  go  on  juft  to  mention  one  other 
Particular  very  ufeful  to  an  Orator,  in  which 
the  fame  Tragick  Poets  remarkably  excel,  that 
is,  a  Courfe  of  Debate  carryed  on  in  fhort  An- 
fwers  and  P^eplies,  where  ufually  one,  at  moft 
two  Lines  contain  an  Argument,  retorted  on 
the  Adverfary  with  the  utmoft  Brevity  and 
Acutenefs.  Such  is  the  Controverfy  between 
\t]r,  ucer  and  Menelaus  :  Between  [z/]  Firejias 
and  Oedipus :  FleBra  and  Clytemnejlra ;  and 

is  more  efpecially  frequent  in  Euripides.  A 
Talent  manifeftly  of  the  greateft  EfEcacy  in  De¬ 
bates,  where  it  is  required  that  one  fliould  re¬ 
ply  ;  and  even  in  continued  Difcourfes  by  no 
Means  ufelefs. 

These  among  others  are  the  Reafons  Phile- 
mcn^  which  induce  me  to  lay  out  fome  Time 
and  Care  in  reading  the  Poets,  not  only  as  afford¬ 
ing 
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ing  an  agreeable  Amufement ;  but  highly  bene¬ 
ficial  in  my  chief  Scheme  of  Study ;  as  moft 
likely  to  fet  off  the  Knowlege  required  in  my 
Profeffion  by  the  Addition  of  copious  and  pow¬ 
erful  Elocution.  I  will  not  fay  that  I  have 
found  good  Effects  from  this  Kind  of  Applica¬ 
tion,  for  we  are  too  apt  to  Flatter  ourfelves ; 
yet  to  a  Friend  I  may  venture  to  own,  that  I  do 
imagine,  I  have.  Thus  much  at  leaft  I  am 
fure  of^  that  I  have  perceived  ill  Effefts  from 
the  Want  of  it  in  others  ;  in  Advocates,  Vv^ho 
defeat  in  a  great  Meafure  the  good  Confequence 
of  many  valuable  Endowments,  of  Sagacity^ 
Learning,  Acutenefs,  by  the  dry,  infipid,  unaf- 
fedting  Coldnefs  of  their  Manner,  the  Inele¬ 
gance,  and  often  offenfive  Meanefs  of  their  Lan- 
g:uao-e. 

For  which  Reafon,  as  you  are  yet  young  and 
have  before  you  much  Time,  I  recommend  to 
join  with  your  more  ferious  and  toilfome  Studies 
a  Knowledge  of  the  good  Poets,  both  antient 
and  modern.  Among  the  latter,  thofe  chiefly 
of  our  own  Country,  for  the  Sake  of  Stile  and 
Language :  Among  the  former,  I  would  advife 
by  no  Means  to  negledl  the  Greeks  as  the  Cuf- 
tom  is,  who  befides  that  they  are  at  leaft  equal 
to  thofe  of  Rome  in  Strength  and  Elevation, 
have  much  more  of  Simplicity  and  natural  Beau¬ 
ty  ^  an  Excellence  I  believe  in  Poefy  ;  certainly 
a  great  and  valuable  one  in  Eloquence. 

PhiL  I  AM  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
Advice,  and  fliall  not  fail  to  obferve  it;  what 

mav 
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may  be  wanting  in  your  Arguments  to  convince 
me,  being  abundantly  made  up  in  your  Authority. 

Eub.  I  WISH  that  I  could  Merit  this  Defer¬ 
ence.  In  return,  I  will  entruft  you  with  what 
I  fear,  even  you  will  efteem  a  Weaknefs  in  me: 
So  thoroughly  am  I  fatisfied  of  this  Advantage 
arifing  from  the  Study  of  the  Poets,  that  I  often 
employ  myfelf  in  putting  into  Profe  fuchPaflages 
of  them  as  pleafe  me  moft,  imagining  that  by 
this  Praftice  I  fhall  gradually  transfufe  fome 
Part  of  their  Spirit  into  my  own  Speech  and 
Writing.  This  I  have  lately  done  by  the 
Speeches  of  the  fallen  Spirits  in  the  fecondBook 
of  Paradife  Loft ;  Pieces  of  Eloquence  in  my 
Opinion  no  Ways  inferior  to  thofe  of  the  moft 
confummate  Orators  or  Hiftorians. 

Nay,  I  have  carryed  this  Matter  much  far¬ 
ther  5  I  have  fometimes  taken  the  Trouble  of 
turning  into  Verfe,  Paflages  from  Orators  or 
Hiftorians,  hoping  by  thefe  Means,  not  indeed 
to  produce  any  Thing  in  the  poetical  Way 
worthy  of  being  preferved,  but  to  elevate  my 
Fancy  and  Stile,  and  borrow  fome  Sparks  of 
poefick  Fire. 

You  fmile  Philemon  at  this  Inftance  of  En- 
thufiafm: — Yet  allow  me  to  add,  that  I  think  this 
Trouble  not  altogether  thrown  away.  If  I 
have,  as  you  are  pleafed  to  fay,  at  the  Bar,  and 
efpecially  in  Parliament,  tranfported  as  it  were 
by  Zeal  for  my  Client  or  Country,  foared  at 
fome  Times  to  an  unufual  Height,  and  perfwaded 
or  born  down  by  a  Torrent  of  Elocution  even 
unwilling  Hearers  ^  behold  the  Caufe  !  I  open 

to 
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to  you  here  the  Fountains  from  whence  I  draw 
this  Pradlice;  which  I  think  you  ftill  continue 
to  condemn. 

Phil,  I  SHALL  not  eafily  condemn  what  you 
pronounce,  efpecially  from  Experience,  to  be 
ufeful ;  the  good  Effedls  whereof  I  have  like- 
wife  feen  often  and  admired.  But  whatever  I 
may  think  of  your  Arguments  on  this  Head, 
this  laft  Inftance  of  laborious  Induftry  convinces 
me  that  you  are  fincere  in  them.  I  muft  add 
farther,  that  I  fliould  be  mightily  plealed  with 
feeing  one  of  your  little  Works  of  this  Sort,  I 
have  my  Eye  at  this  Infant,  on  fome  Papers  ly¬ 
ing  loofe  upon  the  Table,  which  greatly  raife 
my  Curiolity  ;  by  the  even  Length  of  the  Lines 
I  conjecture  that  they  contain  Verfes,  which  are 
probably  of  the  Sort  you  mention. 

EuL  Very  true.  And  as  you  exprefs  Curi- 
ofity  about  them  I  fhall  not  difappoint  it.  Tri¬ 
fles  of  this  Kind  may  End  more  agreeably  a 
Converfation,  which  has  been  perhaps  too  ferr¬ 
ous  and  dry.  Here  are  two  Performances. 
This  fhorter  is  a  Dialogue  taken  from  Lucians 
Profe  ;  here  is  the  Original  marked  down,  with 
which  you  may  compare  it.  This  other  is  a 
Fadt  related  by  an  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftorian  [x]  ; 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  tell  in  Verfe,  with 
fuch  Variation  of  Gircumftances  as  I  judged 
proper.  You  may  amufe  yourfelf,  if  you  can, 
with  reading  them,  until  your  Coach  be  got  rea¬ 
dy.  In  the  mean  While,  I  will  ftep  into  the 

Garden, 
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Garden,  to  give  fome  Orders,  which  I  perceive 
from  hence  to  be  much  wanted. 

Phil,  I  thank  you;  and  am  fure,  that  I  fhall 
not  think  the  Time  of  my  Stay  here  tedious. 


A  DIALOGUE. 

VENUS  and  CUPID. 

Venus,  HeaV’n  and  Earth  my  Son^ 

thy  PowV  extends. 

And  yove  himfelf  beneath  thy  Empire  bends. 
In  vain  his  Thunders  roll,  his  Lightnings  fly, 
Thine  Arrows  pierce  the  Monarch  of  the  Sky.- 
But  fay,  why  Pallas  in  her  blooming  Age 
A  flubborn  Virgin,  triumphs  o’er  thy  Rage  ? 
Henceforth  renounce  thyPow’r,refign  thy  Dart, 
Thus  impotent  to  wound  a  Female  Heart. 

CUPID. 

Struck  with  juft  Terror  I  revere,  O  Queen, 
Her  Form  majeftick  and  her  warlike  Mien. 
Whene’erl  would  approach,  I  fhrink  thro’ Fear, 
Aw’d  by  her  nodding  Helm  and  beamy  Spear, 
Eager  to  wound,  but  without  Force  I  ftand ; 
And  the  Bow^  drops  unftrung  from  my  flack 
Hand. 

VENUS. 

The  Iron  God  of  War  thy  PowV  obeys ; 
And  fltrinks  thy  Soul  if  female  Armour  blaze? 

CUPID. 
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CUPID. 

The  God  of  War  himfelf  demands  the 
Stroke, 

Tempts  me  to  conquer,  and  invites  the  Yoke; 
JSoftens  in  Smiles  the  Rigour  of  his  Face, 

And  runs  with  open  Arms  to  my  Embrace, 
Pleas’d  from  the  Toils  of  Battle  to  remove, 

And  tafte  the  Sweets  of  Luxury  and  Love  : 

But  She,  attentive  ftill  when  1  draw  nigh, 
Beholds  me  with  a  fierce  fufpicious  Eye  : 

In  Oppofition  ftern  as  I  advance 

The  Gorgon’s  Head  uprais’d  and  pointed  Lance 

Forbid  approach  ;  in  vain  I  bend  the  Bow, 

Fear  chills  my  Blood,  and  difappoints  the  Blow. 

VENUS. 

Poorly  evaded:  What?  Shall  Arms  affrio-ht 

o 

That  Courage,  which  can  yove^  own  Thunder 
flight  ?— 

Yet  grant  thy  Plea  were  juft ;  let  Cupid  fly. 
And  Pallas  bright  in  Arms  thy  Shafts  defy ; . 
Whence  is  it  that  the  Mufe’s  tuneful  Train 
Fair,  lovely,  mild,  unconqucr’d  ftill  remain? 

Is  their  Form  dreadful  ?  Do  they  alfo  wield 
The  threat’ning  Spear,  and  poize  the  Gorgon- 
Shield  ? 

CUPID. 

A  BAND  of  Virtues  throngs  to  their  Defence, 
Sweet  Modefty,  and  baftiful  Innocence ; 

Pure  Decency,  fair  Truth,  Difcretion  fage. 
White  Chaftity,  and  Wifdom’s  rev’rend  Age. 
Bcfides,  when  joining  in  harmonious  Quire 
They  raife  the  Song,  and  tune  the  facred  Lyre, 

Ev’n 
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Ev’n  I,  attentive  to  the  heav’nly  Sound, 

Catch  the  foft  Rapture,  and  forget  to  wound. 

VENUS. 

By  Harmony  and  Wifdom  guarded  fo. 
Grant  that  the  Mufes  may  defy  thy  Bow  ; 

Yet  fliall  Diana  range  each  Vale  and  Grove, 
Love’s  clofe  Receffes,  and  not  yield  to  Love  ? 

CUPID. 

DIA  NA’ s  Bofom  can  I  hope  to  fhare, 
Polfeft  already  by  a  diff’rent  Care  ; 

With  the  fhrill  Horn  to  wake  the  early  Dawn, 
And  in  full  Chace  Ikim  o’er  the  dewy  Lawn  ? 

For  once  let  Cupid  teach, and  lift’ningYouth 
Thro’  Fiilion’s  Veil  difeern  this  moral  Truth  ; 
“  By  Courage  and  by  Wifdom  Love’s  fub- 
“  du’d ; 

“  Bus’nefs  and  other  Cares  his  Fires  exclude.” 
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EMILIA. 

A  N 

HISTORICAL  POEM. 

T7R0M  Scythian  Realms,  \yhere  Winter  rears 
^  her  Throne, 

White  with  eternal  Snows,  a  Race  unknown. 
Rude,  hardy,  fierce,  their  Limits  burfting,  run 
To  happier  Climates,  and  a  Southern  Sun  : 
Fierce  Ton  LA  leads  on  th’ unnumber’d  Swarm: 

Genius  finks  beneath  his  thund’ringArm; 
A  Prey  the  World’s  Imperial  Miftrefs  falls 
To  Gothick  Fury.  Through  her  gaping  Walls 
They  rulh  vidlorious.  ’Twas  fiill  Midnight’s 
Hour, 

When  from  her  fmoaking  Ramparts  down  they 
pour, 

Intent  on  Plunder  :  Rage  and  Av’rice  dire 
Range  her  broad  Streets,  and  wrap  her  Walls 
in  Fire ; 

Campanian  Skies  reflect  the  horrid  Blaze , 

Nor  lefs  the  Sword  beneath  wide- wafting  flays; 
Bathes  the  warm  Pavement  in  a  crimfon  Flood, 
And  fwells  the  ^iber  with  Patrician  Blood. 
The  mighty  Manes,  Greek  and  Punick  Dead, 
Heroes,  that  by  Rome's  wild  Ambition  bled, 

Behold 
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Behold,  and  fmile  aveng’d.  Mean  while,  the 
worft 

Offspring  of  War,  lewd  Violence  accurft, 
With  the  Sword’s  Havock  joins  more  impious 
Force  ; 

Loud  Shrieks  and  Screams  attend  the  Monfter’s 
Courfe : 

Thro’  Temples,  Palaces,  he  burfts  his  Way, 
And  from  the  Altar  drags  his  trembling  Prey. 
Chafte Maids  and  Matrons,  ah  how  late  ador’d! 
Your  Love  now  bleeding  by  the  hoftile  Sword 
Leaves  you  forlorn,  defencelefs ;  vain  your  Cries, 
Heav’n  only  can  relieve,  and  Heav’n  denies. 


But  loudeft  rofe  the  Storm,  where  with  the 
firft 

The  Monarch  fights  in  Blood  and  Slaughter 
nurft, 

Excites  their  Fury,  rules  the  wild  Uproar, 

And  bids  th’  impurpled  Conduits  foam  with 
Gore. 

Lefs  dreadful  Mars^  when  adverfe  Flofts  en¬ 
gage, 

In  groaning  T^hrace  infpires,  and  guides  their 
Pvage 

In  the  grim  Front  of  War;  with  Blood  and 
Slain 

He  dyes  the  River,  and  he  heaps  the  Plain ; 

Fear,  Grief,  Difmay,  his  Train,  around  deftroy ; 

Earth  trembles,  Heav’n  refounds,  Hell  fmilcs 
with  Joy. 

There  flood  a  Palace  in  an  open  Space, 

The  Manfion  of  the  fam’d  Emilian  P^ace  : 

This 
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This  Dome  with  Carnage  and  with  Gore  he 
fills, 

On  the  ftain'd  Marble  heft  Blood  difiills. 

Here  flying  from  the  Tumult,  he  defery’d 
The  young  Emilia ;  Rome  in  all  her  Pride 
Ne’er  vaunted  Daughter  deck’d  with  Gifts  fo 
rare, 

A  Soul  fo  noble,  and  a  Form  fo  fair. 
Amazement  ftruck  the  Prince  ;  he  faw,  he  gaz’d 
Aftonied,  motionlefs  ;  new  Paffion  feiz’d 
His  ruthlefs  Pleart,  and  Love,  aStranger-Gueft, 
Furious  at  once  inflam’d  his  favage  Breafl: : 

As  Heaps  of  nitrous  Grain,  for  warlike  Deed 
Prepar’d,  if  touch’d  by  Spark  or  kindling  Reed, 
Catch  the  contagious  Fire;  with  rapid  Glare 
A  fudden  Blaze  illumines  the  fcorch’d  Air. 

He  ftretch’d  his  Arms  to  feize :  Can  Words 
impart 

The  Pain,  the  Terror,  of  her  virtuous  Heart? 
Low  on  the  Floor  before  the  favage  Man 
She  fell,  and  mingling  Sighs  with  Words  be¬ 
gan  : 

O  BY  whatever  Name  is  dear,  if  Love 
E'er  touch’d  thy  Breafl,  if  Pity  e’er  could  move. 
By  Friendfhip,  Virtue,  thofe  whom  all  revere 
Gods  of  thy  Country  ;  I  befeech  thee  fpare  ! 
O  let  not  Violence  thefe  Limbs  profane. 

Nor  fpot  my  Innocence  with  brutal  Stain  ! 

Alas  !  my  Parents,  Brethren  are  no  more, 

Yet  reeks  this  Marble  with  their  facred  Gore ; 
O  let  me  follow  ;  pierce  this  Bofom  here 
While  yet  unfullied;  Force,  not  Death,  Ifear^ 

Free 
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Free  let  me  fall,  not  live  a  guilty  Slave : 

Strike,  kill ; — Why  doubt’ft  thou  ? — Death's  a 
Boon  I  crave. 

She  faid.  He  heard  abafli’d,  and  firft  knew 
Shame  ; 

Such  PowV  hath  virtuous  Beauty:  But  his 
Flame 

Reviving,  quell’d  Remorfc  :  Again  he  preft 
Onward  to  fclze.  She  milder  thus  addreft : 

Cruel,  fince  thou  art  deaf  to  Pity’s  Cry, 
Yet  hear  ;  no  more  I  Mercy  beg,  but  buy. 

I  know  thee,  Gothick  Prince,  beheld  afar 
Oft  from  our  Walls,  the  Thunderbolt  of  War, 
Conqueft  thy  prime  Delight,  thyGoddefsFame: 
Yet  would’ft  thou  gain  in  Arms  a  deathlefs 
Name, 

What  Hun  or  Vandal  hath  atchiev’d  excel, 

I  can  the  Means  impart ;  a  magick  Spell 
PolTeffing  of  ftrange  Pow’r,  that  mid  the  Strife 
Of  Battle  fliall  beftow  immortal  Life, 

Prefer  ve  th’  impaflive  Body  free  from  Wound; 
Swords  fhall  ftrike  harmlefs,  and  vain  Spears 
rebound ; 

This  I  difclofe  : — But  by  the  Gods  firfi:  fwear 
To  give  me  Freedom,  and  my  Honour  fpare. 

He  liftens,  pauling  ;  much  the  Offer  mov’d 
His  Soul  intent  on  Arms,  yet  much  he  lov’d. 
Befides,  tho’  credulous  of  Magick,  ftill 
He  fears  a  Stratagem,  and  doubts  her  Skill. 

She  mark’d ;  and  in  his  Silence,  Air  and  Eyes 
The  Doubts  which  combated  within,  deferies. 

Nay 
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Nay,  doubt  not,  then  rejoins  j  thyfelf  fhall 
try;  ^ 

Suffer  me  juft  retiring,  to  apply 
The  Spell  Heav*n-wrought;  then  ftrike the 
mighty  Charm 

Shall  guard  my  Life,  and  fcorn  thy  baffled  Arm. 

Which  fhould  he  chufe  ;  fecure  from  Wound 
to  fight 

Immortal  5  or  indulge  in  Love's  Delight  ? 
Cruel  yet  fweet  Alternative  *  by  Turns 
He  pants  for  Pleafure,  and  for  Glory  burns. 

At  length  ’tis  fix'd  to  learn  the  Charm  ^  his 
Fires 

Then  quench  by  Force :  He  fwears :  The  Maid 
retires : 

Low-kneeling,  to  the  Pow'r  that  rules  the  Pole 
She  thus  in  Prayer  lifts  up  her  fpotlefs  Soul. 

Almighty,  thou  beholdeft  in  what  Net 
Thy  Servant  ftruggles,  with  what  Ills  befet ; 
Direft,  confirm :  And  O  !  if  what  is  thine. 
This  Life,  thy  Gift,  too  rafhly  I  refign. 
Father,  forgive  ! — Yet  wherefore  doubt  I  ? 
Death 

Is  now  thy  Gift 3— -Life  was:  Receive  this 
Breath, 

Accept  this  Sacrifice.  At  Virtue’s  Call, 

Let  me  chafte  Vidtim  on  thv  Altars  fall. 
When  Age  or  Sicknefs  kill,  ’tis  nam’d  thyDeed, 
Fall  I  lefs  thine  in  Virtue’s  Caufe  who  bleed, 
E’er  Chains  or  foul  Difhonour  blot, — yet  free? 
Can  I  more  nobly,  Rome,  I  fall  with  thee  ? 

Y  I  come 
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I  come,  great  Anceftors,  your  Shades  to  join. 
Yet  pure,  and  worthy  of  your  noble  Line. 

So  pray’d  fhe,  with  firm  Purpofe  fix’d  :  Then 
flieds 

A  Cake  of  melting  Wax,  and  forming  fpreads 
Around  her  Neck  :  And  this  fhe  hopes,  might 
well 

Pafs  with  the  rude  Barbarian  for  the  Spell 
Feign’d  to  preferve  from  Wound  by  Magick 
Lore, 

A  coarfe  Device  ;  the  Time  allow’d  no  more  ; 
And,  knowing  Beauty  helps  Delufion’s  Snare, 
She  adds  new  Ornaments  to  feem  more  fair. 

As  the  bright  Moon,  if  Clouds  a  while 
conceal 

Her  Beams,  emerging  from  the  dufky  Veil 
Adorns  her  Silver  Orb  with  purer  Light, 

And  pours  new  Glory  on  the  vanquifh’d  Night: 

Thus  deck’d,  andfmiling  gay,  the  Fair  re¬ 
turns 

Bright  in  augmented  Charms.  He  fees,  he 
burns 

With  double  Hope.  Behold  at  length  apply ’d 
The  Spell  I  iuftly  boafled  of,  flie  cry’d ; 

This  Gift  from  a  renown’d  Enchantrefs  came, 
Whofe  potent  Art  controlfd  all  Nature’s  Frame. 
Pale  Mortals  oft  have  feen  at  her  Command 
Night  blot  the  Sun,  dire  Earthquakes  rock  the 
Land, 

Seas  undifturb’d  by  Winds  loud-roaring  fwell. 
And  fnmmon’d  Sp:ftres  rife  from  yawning 
Hell. 
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This  Spell  to  me,  much-lov'd,  fhe  dying,  gave  j 

And  thou  but  mindful  of  thy  Oath,  receive. 

Unhurt,  unfpotted  to  preferve  my  Youth. — 

Nor  doubt;  let  ftridteft  Proof  confirm  my 
Truth  : 

Here  ftrike  ;  I  (brink  not;  nay  defy,  O  Prince, 

Ev’n  thy  dread  Arm:  This  Trial  muft  convince. 

She  fpoke,  in  Semblance  dauntlefs ;  mean 
while  Fear 

Ran  chill  within,  for  Death  look’d  dreadful 
near ; 

But  tow’ring  Virtue  feeble  Thoughts  difdain’d, 

Check’d  ftruggling  Nature,  and  her  Brow  fe- 
ren’d. 

Nor  long  the  Paufe :  For  fudden  at  the 
Word, 

Full  on  her  Neck  defcends  th’ impetuous  Sword. 

‘‘  Receive  me  Heav’n,*’  (he  cry’d,  W’ith  fault’ring 
Tongue, 

Heavn  thro’  the  lofty  Dome  re-ecchoing  rung. 

TheTrunk  yet  panting  on  the  Floor  falls  dead; 

Far  on  the  flippery  Marble  rolls  the  Head. 

Ah  late  of  Form  divine  !  how  chang’d  it  lyes ! 

Pale  that  bright  Cheek,  and  quench’d  thofe 
ftarry  Eyes ! 

As  fome  tall  Poplar,  Glory  of  the  Woods 

That  grace  thy  Bank,  broad  Shannon,  King 
of  Floods, 

Beneath  whofe  Shade  the  Dryads  lead  their 
Quires, 

And  Nymphs  and  Shepherds  breath  their  faith¬ 
ful  Fires, 

Y  2 
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Uprooted  by  the  Thunder's  Stroke,  around 
Spreads  its  fair  Ruins  o'er  the  blafted  Ground; 
Torn  from  the  Trunk  the  fcatter'd  Honours  Ive, 
Yef  green  in  vernal  Pride,  and  with’ ring  dye. 

Upon  the  headlefs  Trunk  aghaft,  amaz’d. 
In  Silence  long  the  fierce  Barbarian  gaz’d ; 
Then  firft  knew.  Pity,  and  his  favage  Soul 
Wond’ring  relented,  Sighs  unwilling  ftole  : 
His  raviih'd  Blifs  awhile  he  fullen  mourn’d 
Thence  to  deftroy  with  double  Rage  return’d. 

Go,  Monfter,  glut  thy  Fury :  Yet  fhall  Fat« 
Hunt  thy  fell  Steps,  ’till  at  Ravenna  s  Gate 
Thy  Carcafe  amid  Heaps  unbury’d  hurl’d. 
Avenge  the  murder’d  Fair,  and  pillag’d  World, 

Hail,  glorious  Virgin  !  Be  thyPraife  and 
Deed 

Rais’d  from  Oblivion’s  Darknefs ;  bold  to  bleed 
Honour’s  chafte  Sacrifice  in  Beauty’s  Prime, 
Preferring  Wounds  to  Shame,  and  Death  to 
Crime  ! 

Worthy  of  Romes  beft  Blood,  that  fill’d  thy 
Veins, 

Pride  of  thy  Sex  :  O  may  thefe  humble  Strains 
To  late  Pofterity  record  thy  Name, 

And  weeping  Virgins  emulate  thy  Fame  ! 
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Lecture  the  Eighteenth. 

Of  STILE.  Of  Plato- 

STILE  IS,  An  Aflemblage  of  Words 
“  conlidered  with  regard  to  Propriety  of 
“  Signification,  and  Arrangement  in  Sound.” 
As  the  Methods  of  exprefling  Thoughts  arc 
various,  and  thefe  Expreffions  may  be  differ¬ 
ently  ordered,  there  mufl  be  great  Diverfities 
of  Stile.  The  moft  antient  Divifion,  that  of 
Horner^  is  perhaps  the  beft:  It  is  threefold; 
the  Concife  and  Nervous  ;  the  Copious  and 
Sweet ;  the  Vehement  and  Sublime  ;  which  fe- 
veral  Kinds  he  hath  exemplified  in  three  of  his 
Heroes ;  preferving  to  each  his  diftindtivfe  Cha- 
radler  of  Eloquence  through  the  whole  Poem. 

It  is  not  however  to  be  imagined,  that  a 
Work  of  Length  fhould  be  written  *wholely 
in  any  one  of  thefe  Kinds ;  becaufe  the  diffe-l 
rent  Parts  of  it,  may  each  require  a  diftindt 
Kind  ;  fo  that  every  fuch  Work  may  and  ufu- 
ally  doth  contain  Inftances  of  all  the  three 
Sorts:  Yet  this  hindercth  not,  but  that  one 
may  be  predominant ;  which  we  may  extend 
from  the  Works  to  the  Authors.  For  every 
Perfon  hath  from  Nature  a  peculiar  Genius, 
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and  altho’  he  may  employ,  as  beft  fuits  with  his 
Argument,  thefe  various  Forms  of  Speech, 
yet  that  which  is  moft  conformable  to  his  own 
Difpofition  will  prevail,  and  conftitute  what  we 
call  his  Character.  'Thus  Thucydides^  Tacitus^ 
and  Montefquieu^  write  in  the  firft  Manner : 
Plafo^  Cicero^  and  Tillotfon  in  the  Second.  Ho^ 
mery  DemoJlheneSy  and  Milton  in  the  Third. 

With  refped  to  this  laft  Kind,  fome  mo¬ 
dern  Criticks  have  been  at  much  Pains  in  di- 
ftinguifhing  the  Sublime  from  fublime  Stile ;  a 
Diftindion  according  to  my  Judgment  imagi¬ 
nary.  For  this  I  take  to  be  the  Truth.  If  a 
Paffage  conlift  but  of  one  grand  Thought  or 
Image,  the  more  fimple  the  Expreffion,  the 
more  Sublime  5  becaufe  it  renders  a  grand 
Thought  with  Precifion :  As  in  this. 

His  dantem  jura  Catonem.  Virg. 

If  there  be  a  Courfe  of  lofty  Sentiments  con- 
neded  together,  the  Expreffion  muft  be  con¬ 
tinued,  muft  have  Length,  and  be  fupported 
by  fuitable  Harmony  and  Strength,  as  in  thefe 
Lines  of  -the  Iliad  j 

Hell  felt  the  Shock,  and  her  aftounded  King 
Leap’d  yelling  from  his  Throne,  afraid  left  Earth 
Should  yawn,  by  Neptune  riven,  and  difclofe 
To  Gods  and  Men  his  dreary  Realms,  in  Smoke 
And  Stench  involv'd,  and  dreadful  ev’n  to 
Gods  [a]. 

In 
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In  both  Cafes,  the  Stile,  tho'  in  Appearance 
difterent,  is  alike  fublime,  being  in  both,  the 
moft  proper  Expreffion  of  fublime  Concep¬ 
tion. 

From  thefe  Obfervatlons  may  be  drawn  ufe- 
ful  Confequences.  Some  of  which  I  will  briefly 
mention. 

First,  Stile  Is  truly  a  Part  of  Genius,  and 
fo  far  depends  upon  Nature.  For  being  de¬ 
termined  toThought,  and  this  Power  of  Think¬ 
ing  arifing  from  the  Frame  of  the  Soul,  Stile 
muft  In  this  Refpeft  be  the  Produft  of  a  na¬ 
tural  Talent ;  fo  that  without  this  Foundation, 
this  Talent,  no  Degree  of  Art  or  Care  can  be- 
ftow  a  fine  one ;  the  utmoft  which  thefe  can 
do,  Is  to  preferve  from  grofs  Errors  ;  and  thus 
advance  to  Mediocrity. 

Hence  Secondly;  The  firft  Endeavour  of 
all  Teachers  fhould  be,  by  forming  the  Judg¬ 
ment  to  affifl:  the  Genius.  A  young  Perfon 
who  is  capable  of  thinking  well,  may  be  train¬ 
ed  up  to  think  better,  to  know  what  is  right, 
to  chufe  among  his  own  lEoughts  the  beft, 
and  range  them  to  Advantage :  The  Confe- 
quence  whereof  will  be,  that  he  fhall  of  Courfe 
form  to  himfelf  a  good  Stile,  for  Thoughts 
make  Words  and  mould  them  to  their  own 
Size.  Whereas  the  ufual  Method  is  oppofite 
hereto  ;  to  lay  out  much  Time  and  Pains  upon 
Words,  to  overwhelm  the  Memory  with  Rules 
concerning  Tropes,  Figures,  Periods,  Har¬ 
mony;  with  little  Care  to  form  the  Underftand- 
ing,  to  fettle  diftinft  Notions  of  what  is  right 
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and  wrong,  true  and  falfe ;  which  is  to  be¬ 
gin  at  the  wrong  End :  Stile  cannot  beftow 
Judgment ,  perfeft  the  Judgment,  it  will  create 
a  Stile. 

Thirdly,  We  may  from  hence  learn  how 
to  anfwer  a  Queftion  often  aiked,  and  much 
difputed  about,  Is  a  good  Stile  valuable,  and 

why?’* 

As  it  is  really  a  Part  of  Genius,  infeparable 
from,  and  not  to  be  acquired  without  that,  it  is 
like  every  other  Branch  of  Genius,  valuable. 
But  the  Queftion  is,  In  what  Refpeft  is  it 
‘‘  fuch  Part,  being  fo  far  only  of  Value  ?”  I 
anfwer,  ^Entirely  as  a  proper  Cloathing  of 
Thought :  For  fine  Words  without  fuitable 
Conceptions  are  ridiculous  Sound ;  and  the 
Cloathing  of  good  Conceptions  in  mean  Lan¬ 
guage  is  difguifing  and  debafing  them :  Of 
which  latter  the  Hazard  is  much  lefs,  as  it 
can  happen  from  peculiar  Circumftances  only  ; 
For, 

Fourthly.  In  general ;  clear,  ftrong, 
lofty  Ideas  paint  thcmfelves  in  conformable 
Words ;  but  the  following  Conditions  are  fup- 
pofed  in  the  Speaker :  That  the  Language  he 
employs  hath  arrived  at  fome  tolerable  Degree 
of  Perfeftion,  otherwife  Inftruments  for  Ge¬ 
nius  to  work  with  are  wanting;  That  the 
Speaker  hath  a  good  Knowledge  of  this  Lan¬ 
guage  :  And  that  by  Exercife  he  hath  acquired 
a  Facility  of  expreffing  himfelf  therein.  To 
which  may  be  added,  that  he  Ihould  have  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Age,  to  Cuftom,  to  the  Mode  of 

Pronun- 
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Pronunciation,  fo  as  not  to  ufe  Terms  obfoletc 
or  low,  nor  depart  from  the  received  Tone  or 
Idiom :  Minutenefles,  however  eafy,  by  no 
Means  to  be  difrcgarded  :  In  thefe  Particulars 
Stile  dependeth  not  at  all  upon  Genius,  but  on 
Converiation  and  Knowledge  of  the  World ; 
accordingly,  the  Obfervance  of  them  merits 
not  Praife,  but  the  Ignorance  or  Negleft  of 
tl^em  is  unpardonable. 

I  SHOULD  now  pafs  on  to  the  laft  Head  pro- 
pofed  in  the  Plan  of  thefe  Leftures,  but  am 
called  back  by  the  Recolleftion  of  an  Omillioii 
which  I  have  been  guilty  of :  In  my  fecond 
Difcourfe,  I  juft  mentioned  Flato  as  an  Im¬ 
prover  of  Eloquence  among  the  Greeks^  and 
promifed  to  give  a  fuller  Account  of  him  : 
This  I  now  proceed  to  do,  in  as  few  Words  as 
the  Subjeft  will  admit. 

Plato  is  to  be  confidered  in  two  Lights,  as 
a  Teacher  of  Eloquence  by  Precept  \  and  as 
an  eloquent  Writer.  Many  Strokes  of  the 
firft  Kind  are  found  difperfed  in  his  Works ; 
but  one  intire  Dialogue ;  the  PhadruSy  is  in 
this  Way ;  and  contains  much  excellent  In- 
ftruftion.  I  will  trace  out  a  Ihort  Idea  of  it, 
that  ye  may  fee  fomewhat  of  his  Manner,  and 
be  induced,  I  hope,  to  ftudy  it  at  Length  in 
the  Original. 

Phaedrus  a  young  noble  Athenian^  is  re- 
prefented  as  charmed  with  a  Difcourfe  of  Lv- 
fias^  a  famous  Orator,  which  he  had  juft  heard, 
and  of  which  he  had  received  a  Copy. 

€ratei  prevails  upon  him  to  read  it ;  A  hardy 

Attempt 
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Attempt  in  our  Author ;  it  being  probably  an 
Oration  compofed  by  himfelf  in  Imitation  of 
JLyfiaSy  then  living  in  Athens^  and  much  ad¬ 
mired.  The  Judgment  formed  of  this  Piece 
by  Socrates  is  very  different  from  that  of  his 
young  Friend.  He  agrees  in  the  Praifes  given 
to  the  Stile,  but  perceiveth  many  Defefts  in 
the  Work.  LyfiaSy  he  fays,  hath  given  no  di- 
ftinft  Explanation  of  his  Subjeft :  The  Subjeft 
itfelf  is  faulty,  lingular,  and  affefted :  He  wants 
Method,  beginning  with  what  Ihould  be  the 
Concluffon,  and  confounding  the  intermediate 
Parts  ;  which  led  him  into  another  Fault,  fre¬ 
quent  Repetition  of  the  fame  Thought  in  va¬ 
rious  Expreflion,  as  if  thro'  a  juvenile  Often- 
tation  of  Fancy  and  Copioufnefs  of  Language. 

To  illuftrate  thefe  Remarks,  Socrates  re¬ 
peats  an  extemporary  Difcourfe  on  the  fame 
Subieft, which  is  altogether  free  from  theFaults 
he  had  objefted  to  in  the  other  :  And  becaufe 
the  Error  of  the  Subjeft  ftill  remained,  he 
adds  another  upon  a  different  one,  which  is 
indeed  a  Noble  and  a  Sublime  Oration. 

Ph^drus  filled  with  Admiration,  beginneth 
to  fee  his  former  Miftake,  and,defireth  to  know 
whether  Rhetorick  be  an  Art,  and  if  any 
Rules  for  writing  well  can  be  delivered.  So¬ 
crates  thinks  there  may  :  i\nd  layeth  it  down 
as  the  firft. 

That  the  Orator  fhould  have  a  perfeft 
Knowledge  of  his  Subjeft,  that  he  may  fpeak 
not  plaufibly  only,  but  folidly  and  ufefully ; 
For  Rhetorick  confifts  not  merely  as  the  So- 

phifts 
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phifts  taught,  in  haranguing  to  a  Multitude, 
but  extends  to  all  Subjcdls  and  Occafions,  even 
to  common  Converfation. 

A  Second  Rule  is,  that  a  Difcourfe  fhould 
be  regular  and  fo  difpofed  in  all  its  Parts,  that 
each  fhould  have  its  own  Place,  and  its  Ufe  in 
contributing  to  the  Strength  of  the  Whole  : 
For  it  fhould  be  confidered  as  an  animal  Body, 
made  up  of  many  Members,  all  different  in 
Office  and  Situation,  yet  neceffary  to  the  Whok^ 
and  to  each  other. 

A  third  Rule  is,  Reduce  your  Subjed  to 
its  moft  general  Idea,  which  having  defined, 
diftinguifh  accurately  the  feveral  Species  con¬ 
tained  under  it,  that  ye  may  have  a  full  View 
of  that  you  treat  upon,  with  its  Connexions, 
and  the  Differences  bordering  on  it. 

These  Rules  Phcedrus  thinks  to  be  juff, 

but  they  are  rather  Logical  than  Rhetorical.’’ 
What  then,  anfwers  Socrates^  do  you  efteem 
to  be  Rhetorical  ?  Thofe  commonly  laid  down 
by  our  Rhetoricians  ?  Such  as  relate  to  the  Ex¬ 
ordium,  then  following  in  order  the  Narration, 
Witnefles,  Confirmation,  Refutation,  and  laftly 
the  Peroration,  which  repeats  fuccindly  the 
Sum  of  all:  To  thefe  they  add  Common¬ 
places,  Obfervations  concerning  Figures,  Simi¬ 
litudes,  Ornaments  of  Didion,  Inftrudions 
how  to  excite  Anger,  or  melt  an  Audience  in¬ 
to  Pity.  Points  in  the  Opinion  of  Pbcedru^ 
of  very  great  Efficacy  in  the  Art  of  Perfwa- 
fion ;  but  Socrates  thinks  them  not  the  only, 
nor  the  main  Points,  and  as  they  were  then 

delivered 
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delivered  far  from  being  at  all  ufeful ;  for  Rhe¬ 
toricians  in  laying  down  thefe  Precepts  did  not 
inftruftMen  in  the  Manner  of  employing  them : 
It  is,  faith  he,  as  if  a  Man  having  learned  fome 
good  Medicines  lliould  fet  up  for  a  Phyfician, 
although  utterly  ignorant  upon  what  Occafions, 
and  how  to  apply  them. — He  then  proceedeth 
to  deliver  his  own  Doftrine. 

To  form  a  good  Orator,  he  fays,  that  three 
Things  arc  neceffary.  Natural  Genius^  Know^ 
ledgCy  and  Fradlice\b\  Which  three  met  in 
the  beft  Speaker  of  our  Days,  Pericles ;  who 
born  with  a  great  Talent  for  Speaking,  added 
Knowledge  which  he  learned  icomAt7axagora5^ 
Logick  namely,  and  the  Science  of  Nature ; 
and  alfo  continual  Exercife.  Logic  teaches  the 
Art  of  Reafoning  clearly.  The  Study  of  Na¬ 
ture  leads  into  the -Knowledge  of  the  human 
Mind,  the  Bafis  of  all  true  Oratory.  For 
the  Mind  is  the  Origin  of  all  the  Variety 
of  Tempers  and  Difpofitions  among  Mankind: 
Which  knowing,  with  the  Influence  that  each 
Kind  of  Difeourfe  hath  upon  each,  you  will 
of  Courfe  know  how  to  direft  yourfelf  with 
Succefs  to  every  Kind  of  Difpofition:  And 
herein  confifts  the  Ground  of  the  whole  Art 
of  Perfwafion,  the  End  of  all  Eloquence. 

Having  now  poflefled  yourfelf  of  this  fun¬ 
damental  Knowledge,  then  it  is,  and  not  before, 
that  you  may  make  good  Ufe  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Precepts  of  Rhetoricians-;  then  you 
ffiall  diftinguifli,  when  you  ought  to  be  con- 

cife, 

[^]  No  mention  is  made  of 
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cife,  when  to  amplify ;  when  you  fliould  be 
fimple,  when  adorned,  as  your  Subjedt  and  the 
Nature  of  your  Hearers  require. 

Ph.®drus  acknowledges  this  Doarine  to  he 
reafonable ;  but  he  objefts  to  it  as  very  diffi¬ 
cult.  Let  us  fee,  replies  Socrates ,  perhaps  tiiere 
is  an  eafier  Way,  Do  you  like  better  that  of 
the  Sophifts,  who  maintain  that  an  Orator  need 
not  be  at  the  Trouble  of  underftailding  per- 
fedlly  the  Point  he  fpeaketh  upon  ?  He  is 
to  perfwade  the  Multitude ;  why  fhould  he  re¬ 
gard  Truth  ?  It  is  enough  if  he  ufeth  probable 
Arguments,  fuch  as  appear  true  to  them,  A 
dangerous  and  pernicious  Dodtrine,  deceiving 
Men  it  may  be,  to  the  Deftrudiion  of  them- 
felves,  and  of  the  State, 

But  grant  it  right  for  a  Moment.  How 
can  you  underftand  the  Dodtrine  of  LikenefTes^ 
but  by  underftanding  that  of  R^lities  }  Who 
difcerns  beft  what  is  like  Truth,  but  he  who 
knows  Truth  ?  If  the  Appearance  of  Truth 
perfwades,  muft  not  Truth  itfelf  more  efiec- 
tually  perfwade  ? 

But  it  is  not  fo,  Phadrus  ;  this  whole  is  a 
deftrudtive  Error.  TiJiaSy  and  Gorgim^  and 
Prodkus  holding  thofe  Dodrines,  corrupt  Elo¬ 
quence  as  well  as  Morality*  On  the  contrary, 
the  true  Orator  will  conlidef  himfelf  as  fpeak- 
ing  not  to  Men  alone,  but  to  the  Gods  ;  to  his 
Lords  and  Sovereigns,  not  to  his  Fellow-fer- 
vants  only  ;  and  will  therefore  fpeak  truly  and 
lincerely.  Much  more  ought  we  to  obfcrve 
the  fame  Rules  in  Writing,  and  employ  there¬ 
in 
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in  more  Pains,  as  it  is  intended  to  remain  a 
lafting  Monument  to  Pofterity  >  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  Trees  which  are  to  be  of  Ufe  and 
Ornament  to  our  Defcendents  are  planted  with 
more  Labour  and  Care. 

The  Sum  is;  the  compofing or  fpeaking  of 
Difcourfes  is  not  a  Diflionour  to  the  greateft 
Perfon;  it  is  the  compofing  or  fpeaking  ill  alone, 
that  is  fuch.  The  true  Orator  knoweth  fully 
his  Subjed:  Defineth  clearly:  Traceth  up 
his  particular  Point  to  its  general  Idea,  then 
defcending  by  fkilful  Divifions,  fixeth  plain 
and  diilind  Notions  of  it.  He  is  perfedly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  human  Mind,  and  the  feve- 
rai  Tempers  and  Difpofitions  arifing  from  its 
Frame  ;  and  knowing  what  kind  of  Difcourfe 
fuiteth  beft  with  each  ;  maketh  his  own  agree, 
and  be  in  Unifon,  as  it  were,  with  the  Hearts 
of  his  Hearers ;  Then  employeth  fkilfully  and 
juftly  the  Difcoveries  of  Sophifts,  in  adorning 
his  Speech  by  Figures,  Pathos,  and  Elegance 
of  Expreffion. 

Tell  thefe  Obfervations  which  we  have 
made,  O  Phadrus^  to  Ljfias ;  I  will  not  fail  to 
repeat  them  to  my  young  Friend  Ifocratesy  whofe 
Genius,  fuperior  in  my  Opinion  to  that  of  Lyjias^ 
and,  more  efpecially  his  mild  and  virtuous  Man¬ 
ners,  promife  great  Excellence. 

“And  now,  O  Pan^  and  all  ye  Gods,  Guar- 
“  dians  of  this  Place,  grant  me  inward  Beauty, 
“  and  fuch  outward  Things  as  may  be  friendly 
“  thereto :  May  I  think  the  wife  Man  only 

rich 
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rich  ;  and  poflbfs  juft  fo  much  Wealth  as  is 

confiftent  with  Virtue 

With  this  Prayer  the  Dialogue  concludes. 
And  from  this  imperfed:  Sketch  you  may  fee, 
that  it  containeth  the  fundamental  Precepts  of 
Rhetorick ;  enlarged  afterwards,  and  reduced 
into  a  regular  Syftem  by  Arijiotle ;  to  which 
fucceeding  Writers  have  added  little  new  ;  even 
the  Eloquence  and  Experience  of  Tully  did  not 
much  more  than  adorn  thefe. 

If  we  confider  Plato  in  the  fecond  Light,  as 
a  Writer,  we  lhall  acknowledge  that  Eloquence 
owed  yet  more  to  his  Example  than  Precept. 
It  is  true,  the  Form  of  Philofophy  which  he 
learned  from  Socrates^  that  of  enquiring  and 
ftill  feeming  to  doubt,  together  with  the  Man¬ 
ner  of  'Dialogue  into  which  this  naturally  led, 
oblige  him  to  conceal  the  Method  he  purfued. 
But  whoever  will  have  Patience  to  read  his  Di¬ 
alogues  throughout, and  afterwards  to  reconlider 
attentively  the  Defign  and  Contexture  of  the 
Whole,  will  perceive,  that  there  is  in  each  a 
regular  Scheme  carried  on  with  infinite  Art ; 
that  what  you  at  firft  objedt  againft  as  Digref- 
fion  and  altogether  foreign,  is  yet  conducive  to 
his  Purpofe,  and  leads  to  the  Conclufion  aimed 
at :  He  feems  to  go  far  back ;  but  it  is  that  he 
may  advance  more  fwiftly,  and  finilh  his  Ca¬ 
reer  with  more  Force  and  Rapidity. 

Objections  doubtlefs  there  are,  and  fome 
too  well  grounded,  to  particular  Parts :  But 
fetting  thefe  afide,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that 
Antiquity  hath  tranfmitted  to  us  nothing  for 

Strength 
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Strength  of  Reafon,  for  Delicacy  and  Juftnefs 
of  Thought,  for  Sublimity  of  Sentiment  and 
Moral,  enriched  with  all  the  Ornaments  of  a 
ftrong  and  lively  Imagination,  fuperlor  to-  the 
Writings  of  this  Philofopher.  His  Stile,  with 
all  the  Embellifhments  of  Art,  hath  the  ,Eafe 
of  Nature.  He  defeends  to  the  common 
Phrafe  of  Converfation,  and  rifeth  from  thence, 
without  Conftraint  or  Abruptnefs,  into  the 
loftieft  Speculations  of  refined  Metaphyficks. 
He  is  fweet  and  infinuating  ;  is  alfo  concife  and 
Vehement.  He  can  be  fimple  and  artlefs  ^  yet 
when  his  Subjeft  requires  it,  he  enlivens  mo¬ 
ral  Argument  with  the  Harmony  and  Elevation 
of  Poefy. 

In  which  latter  Article  he  is  accufed  of  hav¬ 
ing  taken  exceffive  Licence ;  of  having  foared 
above  the  Limits  of  Profe,  both  in  Thought 
and  Stile :  Some  Inftances  whereof  may  be 
found  in  the  fecond.  Speech  of  SocrateSy  in  this 
very  Pheedrus. 

This  Error,  if  fuch  it  muft  be  called,  fol¬ 
lows  very  naturally  from  what  is  related  of 
Plato  in  his  Youth ;  at  which  Time  he  ap¬ 
plied  himfelf  wholly  to  Poetry.  He  wrote  a 
Tragedy  or  two  ;  and  is  faid  to  have  attempted 
an  Epic  Poem :  But  he  afterwards  quitted  the 
Mufe  for  Philofophy.  Yet  his  firft  Habit,  al¬ 
though  checked,  retained  fome  Force :  This 
original  Talent  appears  in  his  Profe  j  and  amidft 
the  Depth  of  philofophick  Reafoning,  the 
Beams  of  poetick  Genius  by  Fits  burft  forth. 

Upon  this  Part  of  his  Hiftory,  together 

with 
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with  the  Plan  of  a  celebrated  Fable,  Theyudge- 
ment  of  Hercules,  which  Xenophon  hath  pre- 
ferved  to  us,  is  grounded  a  little  poetical  ElTay, 
which  I  take  the  Liberty  of  prefenting  to  you, 
in  Hope  of  your  ufual  Indulgence. 


To  the  Right  Honourable  the 

Earl  of  CHESTERFIELD. 

^  RAC’D  with  the  Talents  of  each  Rank 
and  Age, 

Statefman,  or  Ruler,  Patriot,  Poet,  Sage, 

To  thee,  O  STANHOPEy  I  addrefs  the  Lay, 
From  Climes  that  felt,  that  ftill  record  thy  Sway, 
When  dire  Rebellion  fliook  the  neighboring 
Land, 

Safe  in  thy  Prudence  and  wcll-poiz’d  Com¬ 
mand  [a]y 

[/J]  Which  offer’d  Troops  declining,  wifely 
bold. 

Watch’d  without  Fear,  and  without  Force  con- 
troll’d. 

[/?]  His  Lordfliip  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  durc- 
ing  the  Time  of  the  late  Rebellion  in  Scotland^  in  1 745  ; 
and  was  removed  from  thence  by  his  Majesty  to  be 
Secretary  of  State. 

[I]  An  Offer  was  made  of  raifing  4000  Men  ;  but  de¬ 
clined  by  his  Lordfhip;  as  of  unncceffary  Expence  to  the 
Publick. 

O  early 


Z 
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O  early  loft,  thro’  an  illuftrious  Choice  ! 
Prais’d,  blefs’d,  lamented,  by  a  Nation’s  Voice; 
Who  now,  fecure  from  the  loud  Storms  of 
State, 

Enjoy’ft  thy  Mufes, — glorious  in  Retreat ; 
Incline  the  lawrel’d  Head,  and  Audience  deign 
To  the  low  Mufick  of  a  moral  Strain, 

Which  Alma’s  Youth  would  raife  from  Sound 
to  Senfe, 

And  build  on  Wifdom  manly  Eloquence. 


THE 
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THE 

Judgment  of  PLATO. 

IF  Fancy,  without  Reafon  wildly  gay, 

At  beft  fweet  Trifler,  fport  in  idle  Play  ^ 
And  rigid  Reafon  without  Fancy's  Aid, 

Wife  to  no  End,  unheard^  unrclilh'd,  pleads 
How  fhall  I  hit  the  Mean  ?  How  juftly  fleer. 
Gay,  yet  not  gaudy,  folid  not  fevere  ? 

How  Senfe  with  Beauty,  Clofenefs  join  with 
Eafc, 

Adorn  without  Redundance,  teach  yet  plcafe  ? 

Ah  !  let  not  Youth,  unfeafonably  wife. 

The  Mufe’s  tuneful  Elegance  defpife : 

Nor  yet  bewilder'd  in  her  Maze  too  long. 

To  ferious  Age  protradt  th'  untimely  Song^ 

In  Fancy  fee  aBlollbm  of  the  Spring, 

That  fpreads  its  Foliage  to  the  Zephyr’s  Wingy 
Fed  by  kind  Suns  and  ShowVs  fair-op’ning 
blooms, 

And  fills  the  gladden’d  Air  with  foft  Perfumes, 
In  vain  ;  if  Age,  mild  Autumn’s  fober  Beam 
Mature  not  into  Fruit  its  tender  Frame, 
Which  elfe  frail  Flow’r,  foon  pierc’^d  by  mortal 
Wound, 

Pines  on  the  Bough,  or  withers  on  the  Ground  : 
So  blooms  young  Fancy,  unlefs  Reafon’s  Pow’r 
Fix  and  mature,  a  gay,  a  fliort-liv’d  Flow'r. 
As  ev’ry  Seafon  fhould  its  Bleffing  bring, 

Ufc  crown  the  Autumn,  Beauty  deck  the  Spring, 

Z  2  Thus 
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Thus  (hould  each  Age  obtain  its  Grace  ^  if 
Youth 

Sport  in  light  Strain,  let  Man  contemplate 
Truth. 

Youth's  polifh'd  Toys  difhon our  reverend  Age, 
And  grey-hair’d  Dullnefs  threats  the  beardlefs 
Sage ; 

Happy,  where  each  reigns  its  allotted  Hour, 
And  Wifdom  fairer  fprings  from  Fancy’s  Flow’r. 

This  Truth,  lince  Truths  in  Morals  dryly 
told 

Tales  can  enliven,  let  a  Tale  unfold. 

The  firft  of  Sages,  PLATOy  juftly  nam’d. 
No  lefs  the  Poet’s  Lawrel  might  have  claim’d. 
If  Fancy  ftarting  firft,  her  rapid  Courfe 
Had  held,  uncheck’d  by  following  Reafon’s 
Force. 

In  Dawn  of  op’ning  Youth  he  wing’d  hisFlight, 
Born  by  ftrong  Fancy  o’er  Parnajfus*  Height ; 
Nor  to  one  Mufe  confin’d,  with  various  Fire 
Now  trod  the  Bulkin,  and  now  ftrung  the  Lyre  j 
Yet  bolder,  v/oo’d  imperial  C//Vs  Charms, 

Nor  fear’d  the  Epick  Trump,  and  Din  of  Arms. 
Greece  heard,  and  hail’d  the  Bard  with  glad 
Prefage, 

And  hop’d  an  Iliad  from  his  riper  Age. 

But  as  he  rofe  to  Manhood,  Love  of  Truth 
Grew  on  his  Mind,  and  check’d  impetuous 
YUuth : 

Man  he  refle£ls  was  born  to  Views  fublime, 
Not  fram’d  to  fetter  Words  in  tuneful  Chime, 

Fidtions, 
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Fidions,  however  fweet,  delude  ;  the  Mind 
In  Truth  alone  can  lafting  Pleafure  find : 
SuchThoughts  difturb  his  anxious Bofom,  long 
Unfix’d,  and  oft’  fufpend  th’  unfinifh’d  Song. 

Once  in  aGrove,  ’tisfaid,  the  Youth  retir’d, 
Where  oft’  he  wander’d  by  the  Mufe  infpir’d  5 
Where  under  thickeft  Shade  Iliffus  ftrays, 
Meandring  fweet  in  many  a  Silver  Maze  j 
Penfive  he  walk’d,  for  Thoughts  of  ferious 
Kind 

Confliding  rife,  and  fadden  all  his  Mind : 
Much  he  refleds  which  Study  he  Ihould  chufe. 
Think  with  the  Sage,  or  warble  with  the  Mufe, 
This  Fancy  urges,  Reafon  that  approves. 

One  he  admires,  yet  ftill  the  other  loves  : 

So  doubts  the  Youth,  whom  loud  Alarms 
invite 

From  his  lov’d  Beauty  to  the  Toils  of  Fight ; 
Hither  his  Country’s  Danger  calls ;  and  there 
With  dreaming  Eyes  intreats  the  clinging  Fair ; 
His  Bread  is  torn  by  oppofite  Defires, 

Now  Fondnefs  melts  him,  and  nowGlory  fires; 
Stern  Honour  bids  Depart^  Loves  urges  Stay  ; 
He  fighs,  oft  bids  adieu,  and  flowly  moves 
away. 

While  thus  he  wander’d,  anxious  and  didred, 
Reafon  with  Rapture  warring  in  his  Bread, 
Sudden  two  Forms  celedial  druck  his  Sight, 
The  Fored  glitter’d  with  unufual  Light. 

One,  rofy  Youth  adorn’d  with  ev’ry  Grace  ; 
And  Bloom  immortal  brighten’d  in  her  Face  ; 

Her 
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Her  Hand  fuftain’d  a  Lyre ;  a  Lawrel  Bough 
Inwov'n  with  twining  Ivy  wreath’d  her  Brow : 
The  youthful  Poet  foon  defery’d  his  Q^en, 
Her  Eyes  far-beaming,  and  her  graceful  Mien. 

And  now  alighted  on  the  Green,  each  Fair 
Approach’d  ;  when  hafPning  with  familiar  Air 
And  confeious  Beauty ;  firft  the  tuneful  Maid 
Began  ;  celeftial  Mufick  fills  the  Shade ; 
Attention  holds  admiring  Nature  ftill. 

Soft  the  Breeze  whifpers,  and  fcarcc  purls  the 
Rill. 

What  mean  thefe  Doubts  that  in  thy  Bo- 
fom  rife, 

Illuftrious  Plato,  fav’rite  of  the  Skies  ? 

Know  better  thy  own  Worth;  to  thee  are  giv’n 
Invention,  Genius,  TaJfle,  beft  Boon  of  Heav’n : 
Yet  doubt’fl:  thou  ?  Can’ll  thou  fuch  high  Ta¬ 
lents  fcorn  ? 

Canll  thou  forfake  the  Mufe  celeftial  born, 

For  Her  of  earthly  Mold,  obfeure  to  dwell 
With  Want  and  Meannefs  in  the  Sage’s  Cell  ? 
O  rather  follow  where  I  point  the  Road  ! 

Come  follow  Nature,  ’tis  the  Voice  of  God. 
Why  glows  thy  Bofom  with  poetick  Flame  ? 
From  Heav’n,  from  Heav  n  the  early  Impulfe 
came. 

Canft  thou  to  Fame  thus  call’d,  inglorious  lye, 
And  creep  on  Earth,  who  Ihould  afeend  the 
Sky? 

Behold,  I  lead  the  Way !  Come,  wing  thy 
Courfe 

Rapt  by  ftrong  Genius,  to  Cajlalia's  Source, 

Where 
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Where  on  the  Margin  of  the  facred  Spring 
The  tuneful  Nine  immortal  Numbers  fing  : 

Oft  from  his  Sun»bright  Car  the  God  of  Day 
Defeends,  his  Lyre  attuning  to  the  Lay, 
Celeftial  Symphony  !  Bards  Lawrel-crown  d 
Enraptur’d  liften  to  the  facred  Sound ; 

Fame  takes  the  Note,  and  with  her  Trumpet 
fends 

The  deathlefs  Song  to  Earth^^  remoteft  Ends. 
Hither  I  guide :  To  thefe  with  happy  Choice 
Companion  not  unworthy,  add  thy  Voice. 
Such,  Orpheus  ftruck  the  Lyre,  and  Heav’n- 
taught  fung  j 

Beafts  fawn’d, Trees  follow’d,  Torrents  llft’ning 
hung ; 

The  Force  of  Mufick  Hell  relenting  felt, 

Stern  Pluto  weeps,  and  fnake-crown’d  Furies 
melt. 

Such  was  Amphioriy  whofe  melodious  Call 
Rocks  heard,  obey’d,  and  rear’d  the  ThebanVl’^Wk 


See  the  Maonian  Mufe  exalted  rife, 

With  what  a  rapid  Wing  {he  cleaves  the  Skies  j 
Nations  purfue  her  Flight  with  loud  Acclaim, 
Age  follows  Age,  and  fwells  her  growing  Fame : 
As  the  fwiftFlood, that  foaming  from  the  Source 
Gathers  a  thoufand  Torrents  in  his  Courfe, 
Enlarging  as  he  rolls  his  Bed  difdains, 

And  pours  a  founding  Ocean  o’er  the  Plains. 

See  Hofls  difmay’d  !  Tjrfceus  calls  to  Arms, 
Difplays  in  tuneful  Numbers  Glory’s  Charms; 
They  hear  tranfported, combat, conquer, bleed:. 
They  fled— the  Poet  fings— and^S/^^r/^’s  freed. 

Ev’n 
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\i\  Solon  thy  great  Sire,  who  rais'd  to  Fame 
Athens  erft  grovling,  felt  and  lov’d  my  Flame, 
Polifh’d  by  me  gave  Statutes  wife  and  good ; 
Her  Son,  her  Draco  wrote  his  Laws  in  Blood. 

Equal  in  Worth,  in  Glory  equal  thofe, 
Scorning  dull  Earth,  and  philofophick  Profe. 
In  untun’d  Profe  let  the  harlh  Sophift  creep. 
And  argue  ev’ry  Reader  into  Sleep, 

Obfeurely  ufeful,  like  the  rugged  Stone 
Doom’d  in  the  mafly  Pile  to  lye  unknown ; 
While  the  fine  Genius  like  theDi'mond  bright, 
Polifti’d  and  fet  by  Art  attrads  the  Sight, 
Deftin’d  on  Crowns  and  royal  Hands  to  glare^ 
Or  flame  on  fnowy  Bofoms  of  the  Fair  : 

Such  are  my  Sons :  Thou  happier  than  the 
reft. 

Be  dear  to  Beauty,  and  by  Pow’r  careft ; 

Eyes  that  charm  Worlds  fhall  thro’  thy  Vo^ 
lumes  rove. 

Weep  with  thy  Woe,  and  languifli  with  thy 
Love. 

Thy  Form  on  breathing  Canvas  ftiall  be  fliown. 
Enrich  the  Gold,  and  animate  the  Stone ; 
AlTembled  Greece  thy  Merit  ftiall  proclaim. 
And  crowded  Fabricks  labour  with  thy  Fame; 
Thee  next  to  Pheebus  Mortals  fhall  invoke. 
And  fragrant  Incenfe  on  thy  Altars  fmoke. 
He?r  lov’d  of  Heav’n,  enjoy  thefe  Gifts  divine. 
And  leave  pale  Science  o^er  her  midnight 
Lamp  to  pine. 

The 

[e]  Plato  was  defeended  from  CopRVS  the  lafl  King 
of  Athens^  and  from  Solon, 
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The  Goddefs  ceas’d,  yet  left  in  Plato's  Ear 
So  fweet  her  Voice  that  he  ftill  feem’d  to  hear; 
As  one,  his  Third:  allay’d  who  left  the  Rill, 
Hears  its  fweet  Murmurs  in  his  Fancy  ftill. 

Mean  Time  the  other  Form  advanc’d  :  A 
Dame 

Lefs  winning  foft,  hut  of  majeftick  Frame ; 
Mature  ftie  feem’d  in  Life’s  meridian  Prime, 
Her  Afpedt  ferious,  and  her  Port  fublime. 
With  eafy  Grandeur :  Eagle-like  to  view 
Her  Eye,  and  feem’d  to  look  all  Objedls  thro’. 
E’er  Accents  flow’d,  her  Looks  Attention  draw. 
Imprint  Refpedl,  and  Love  inlpire  with  Awe ; 
The  Bough  of  Pallas  trembles  in  her  Hand ; 
And  thus  her  Words  the  lift’ning  Soul  com¬ 
mand. 

I  come.  Philosophy,  no  Stranger— Gueft 
To  Plato,  oft  by  thee  in  Pray’r  addreft. 

Thy  Mind  perplex’d  I  faw  ;  to  fix  defeend. 
And  from  this  wily  Sorcerefs  defend. 

Weigh  well  my  Son,  what  fpecious  Words 
exprefs, 

Flatf  ry  is  Error’s  moft  pernicious  Drefs. 

Ill  boafts  the  Mufe  her  late  Returns  of  Praife  ; 
A  Life’s  long  Labour  ftie  rewards — with  Bays ; 
But  Folly’s  Garland  cannot  long  adorn  ; 

Seeks’t  thou  for  Glory  ? — ’tis  of  Virtue  born. 

Vice  fwells  her  Voice,  Vice  trembles  on  her 
Strings  j 

The  Cares  of  Love  and  Joys  of  Wine  fhe  fings ; 

Strows 
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Strows  FlowVs  on  Falfehood’s  Path,  deters 
from  Truth ; 

/  nd  leads  to  Pleafure’s  Altars  giddy  Youth  : 

At  Youth  too  furely  Pleafure  aims  the  Dart, 
Wit  adds  the  Wings  that  fend  it  to  the  Heart, 

Ev’n  her  exalted  Homer  fills  the  Skyes 
With  Monfters,  Luft  and  Fury  deifies, 

His  Chiefs  revengeful  fierce,  Gods  partial  blind 
Pervert  the  Thoughtlefs,  {hock  the  Reas  ning 
Mind  ^ 

Yet  hope  not  with  Maonian  Wings  to  rife. 
Howe’er  the  Mufe  may  flatter ;  Heav’n  denies ; 
Like  Genius  glows  not  in  thy  Breafl ;  his  Lay 
Unrival’d,  leaves  thee  but  a  fecond  Bay. 

What  tho’  poetick  Spirit  warms  thy  Breaff, 
Miftake  not F ancy’s  W armth  for  Heavn’s  Behefl. 
Say  you  may  fliine  in  Verfe  5  in  Science  tod 
You  may  ;  and  will  you  the  lefs  Good  purfue  ? 
As  the  redundant  Moiilure  which  would  fhoot 
In  Leaves,  by  Culture  is  improv’d  to  Fruit, 
The  Fire  which  would  itfelf  in  Vifions  fpend, 
-By  Difcipline  is  render’d  Wifdom’s  Friend, 
Lends  Reafon  Ornament,  and  places  Senfe 
In  the  ftrong  Lights  of  manly  Eloquence. 

Thus  foil’d  by  Truth  theMufe  to  Fable  runs, 
Amphion^  Orpheus^  boldly  calls  her  Sons ; 

Both  Sages,  Friends  to  Truth,  and  Virtue’s 
Caufe, 

V/ho  founded  Cities,  Governments,  and  Laws, 
Mufick’s  known  Pow’r  employing  to  aifwage 
Hearts  vet  unfoften’d  in  a  barb’rous  Age : 

What 
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What  was  Neceffity  to  praife  fhe  ftrains, 
Virtue  the  End  forgets,  and  Verfe  extolls  the 
Means. 

Tyrtjeus  fung, — and  Cowards  conquer'd  ; 
Whence  ? 

Becaufe  Opinion  fways  the  Crowd,  not  Senfe : 
No  Poet,  Courage,  and  no  Augur,  needs ; 

His  Countries  Voice  demands, — the  brave  Man 
bleeds : 

Infpir'd  by  me,  fuch  Codrus  falling  cry'd, 

‘‘  Athens  is  fav'd;  I  thank  ye  Gods — and  dy'd. 
And  {halt  thou  wafte  thy  Life  in  idle  Strains, 
With  Blood  thus  flied  for  Athens  in  thy  Veins  ? 
Rarely  fo  well  employ'd,  her  higheft  Aim 
Is  to  commend  with  Skill, give,  the  Flame. 

In  erring,  Draco  fhew’d  the  Path  to  good  \ 
Solon  was  mild,  becaufe  he  wrote  in  Blood  : 
Thus  Heav'n  hath  doom'd,  that  Man  fhould 
gradual  rife 

By  flow  long  Toil,  thro’  Errors  to  be  wife. 
Unbending,  Solon  trifled  with  the  Nine  ; 
Theirs  was  a  leifurc  Hour, — his  Laws  were 
mine. 

[c]  To  the  footh’d  Ear  lefs  pleafing  Sounds  im¬ 
part 

The  Lute  and  Lyre,  thanReafon  to  the  Heart : 
Nor  ever  Poet  feign'd,  or  Painter  drew 
A  Form  more  lovely  to  the  outward  View, 
Than  to  the  Mind's  purg'd  Eye  the  Soul  fei*ene. 
Where  Paflion  fpreads  no  Cloud,  nor  Vice  a 
Stain. 

Could 

fc]  Plato  in  Menon. 
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f  JJ  CouldVirtue  to  the  Sight  unfold  her  Charms, 
Mankind  would  rufh  enamourM  to  her  Arms, 
Hang  on  her  heav’nly  Lips,  her  Nod  obey, 
And  never,  never  from  her  Didates  ftray. 

What  Credit  can  the  Mufe*s  Words  obtain, 
Whofe  Study’s  to  deceive,  whofe  Praife  to 
feign  ? 

Her  Fount,  her  Pindus,  her  Elyfian  Scenes : 
Of  Harmony,  exift  but  in  her  Strains  : 

The  Choir  of  Mufes,  and  the  God  of  Day, 
The  Fame  whofe  Trumpet  fpreads  the  death- 
lefs  Lay, 

Are  pompous  Vifions  by  her  Art  devis'd. 
Figures  of  Speech,  and  Fancy  realiz’d. 

Th  EN  hear  my  Voice,  e’er  yet  in  Error’s 
Way 

Thy  Youth  but  half  mifled,  for  ever  ftray. 

By  me  inftruded,  Good  from  Ill  difeern. 

To  know  thyfelf,  Man’s  higheft  Knowledge, 
learn. 


I  FIX  your  Notions,  Adions  regulate. 
Unfold  the  Duties  of  each  Age  and  State, 
With  Precepts  ftrengthen  Reafon’s  tott’ring 
Sway, 

Qi^ll  Appetite,  teach  Paflion  to  obey. 

Explain  from  whence  is  Man,  for  what  defign’d. 
His  End,  his  Nature,  his  immortal  Mind, 
Raife  his  fliort  View  to  Heav’n,  and  fix  it  there. 
On  the  firfl  Excellent,  fir  ft  Good,  and  Fair, 

Teach 


(Firtm)  fi  confpici  polTet  (ut  alt  Plato) 
Mirabiles  fui  amores  cxcitaret.  Cicero. 
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Teach  him  to  draw  his  Rules  of  Life  from  thence. 
And  graft  on  Piety  Benevolence  ; 

That  Man  like  God  at  gen’ral  Good  Ihould  aim. 
And  Happinefs  and  Virtue  are  the  fame : 

That  Virtue  opens  Heav’n  to  mortal  Race, 
Life  but  a  Trial,  Death  a  Change  of  Place : 
And  the  pure  Soul  fhould  claim  its  native  Sky, 
Bright  Emanation  of  the  Deity. 

Th£se  Arts  be  thine  :  Thefe  render  good 
and  wife  j 

Fame  is  their  meaneft  Gift,  her  vaunted  Prize. 
How  worthlefs  arethe  pompousScenes  fhe  draws. 
Her  Statues,  Portraits,  Theatres,  Applaufe. 
Pow’r,  Beauty,  Greece^  commending  ?  More 
is  giv’n 

To  my  fcorn’d  midnight  Lampy — the  Praife  of 
Heav’n. 

Leave  Shadows,  Numbers,  Fable,  Emptinefs, 
With  me  Senfe,  Knowledge,  Virtue,  Worth 
poflefs  : 

Be  thou  the  firft  to  light  the  moral  Ray, 

And  pour  on  Greece  the  philofophick  Day, 
With  mine  for  ever  blended  fhall  thy  Name 
Defcend,  and  Truth  and  Plato  be  die  fame. 


She  ceas’d  j  and  doubtful  feem’d  th’  Event 
to  wait : 

The  Mufe  fecure  advanc’d  with  Looks  elate : 

Thee  I  prefer,  thee  Wifdom,  Plato  cry’d, 
“  Tranfported,  come  my  Goddefs,  Guardian, 
“  Guide } 

O  take  me,  feize  me,  all  my  Heart  engage, 
“  Light  of  my  Youth,  and  Glory  of  my  Age !” 

As 
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As  o’er  Night’s  fparkling  Hoft,  with  keener 
Beams 

AtDawn’s  firftRife,  the  Star  of  Morning  flames; 
But  when  the  Sun  his  orient  Light  dilplays. 

It  fades,  it  fickens  in  the  conq’ring  Blaze  : 

The  Mufe  thus  vanquiih’d  blends  with  fhape- 
lefs  Air : 

Pallas  remains  in  Viftory  more  fair. 

Well  haft  thou  chofen,  thus  the  Q^en 
reply’d. 

My  Pow’r  lhall  guard  you,  and  my  Councils 
guide. 

Thus  far  was  right,  and  ufefully  you  ftray'd  j 
Science  beft  flourifhes  where  Fancy  play’d, 
Whofe  wandring  Beam  within  due  Limits 
brought 

Gives  Life  to  Knowledge,  and  inlpirits Thought. 

The  Mufe  departs Yet  grieve  not ;  Lo  !  I 
fend 

To  form  thy  growing  Years,  a  nobler  Friend, 

A  Sifter-nymph,  to  whom  by  kinder  Hcav’n 
The  Mufe’s  Charms  without  her  Faults  are 
giv’n ; 

In  artlefs  Beauty,  unaffedted  Air. 

Humble  tho’  lovely,  tho’  polite  fincere, 

Quick  without  Rafhnefs,  without  Weaknelg 
fweet, 

Adorn’d  yet  natural,  tho’  gay  difcreet. 

Her  Speech  harmonious  as  Apollo'^  Lyre, 

Yet  full  of  Spirit,  Energy,  and  Fire  > 

Fler,  Eloquence,  I  fend,  a  heav’nly  Gueft  ; 
Receive  her  PlatOy  open  all  thy  Breaft, 

Imbibe 
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Imbibe  her  purer  Rays.  Her  fkill  Divine 
Shall  temper  friendly,  and  jfhall  perfed:  mine, 
The  Store  by  me  fupply’d,  with  pleafing  Art 
Shall  to  Mankind  a  publick  Good  impart ; 

And  whilft  I  deck  the  Soul,  her  Voice  £hall 
win  the  Heart. 

As  touch’d  by  Pegafus  thy  Mufe  hath  fung 
Fromher  rentCliff  that  burfting  Waters  fprung. 
Fountain  of  Poefy  ;  in  After-time 
Whence  laurePd  Bards  inhal’d  their  Rage  fub- 
lime ; 

Thus  open’d  by  her  Touch  fhall  Wifdom’s 
Source 

From  thee  o’erflowing,  in  its  boundlefs  Courfe, 
To  ev’ry  Age  convey  the  facred  Lore, 

And  Realms  yet  barbarous  my  Pow'r  adore. 

The  Goddefs  fpoke :  When  fudden  to  the 
Skies 

On  founding  Pinions  born,  he  faw  her  rife. 

In  a  long  Trail  of  Light ;  behind  her  Ihed 
Ambrofial  Odours  heav’nly  Fragrance  fpread ; 
The  Youth  enraptur’d  gaz’d:  Then  home¬ 
ward  turn’d 

His  Steps;  with  Hopes  fublime  his  Bofom 
burn’d. 
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Lecture  the  Nineteenth. 

Concerning  the  Eloquence  of  the  PuLPiT^ 

WE  have  lately  been  employed  about 
thofe  Articles  of  Oratory  which  regard 
the  Surface  chiefly,  and  are  calculated  in  a  great 
Meafure  for  Shew  and  Ornament,  as.  Stile, 
Compolition,  Figures :  I  have  even  ventured 
to  conduft  you  through  the  flowery  Paths  of 
Poefy  j  in  which  I  fear  that  I  have  detained 
you  too  long,  deceived  by  the  Charms  of  the 
Place.  I  am  now  to  open  a  more  fevere  Scene, 
and  I  hope,  that  what  may  be  wanting  in  Agree- 
ablenefs  herein,  (hall  be  made  up  in  Utility.  I 
have  arrived  at  that  Part  of  my  Undertaking, 
in  which  I  propofed  to  confider  Eloquence  as  it 
relateth  to  Difference  of  Profeflion,  if  s  ultimate 
View  y  fince  the  End  of  all  Study  fhould  be  fe- 
rious,  to  render  us  in  our  refpedlive  Ranks  truly 
ufeful  to  Society. 

Two  Forms  of  Life,  two  Situations  in  which 
this  Qj^lity  is  highly  neceffary,  I  fhall  not  par¬ 
ticularly  treat  of;  becaufe  few  of  the  prefent 
Audience  in  Comparifon  with  the  reft,  are  likely 
to  have  Occafion  of  appearing  in  either  of  thofe 
Lio-hts.  And  befides,  I  cannot  without  Pre- 

fumption 
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fumption  attempt  to  deliver  any  other  than  ge¬ 
neral  Remarks,  on  Scenes  of  Bulinefs,  which 
it  hath  been  my  Lot  to  behold  only  at  a  Di- 
ftance.  Direftions  more  immediately  refpeft- 
ing  fuch  fhould  be  taken  from  thofe  only,  who 
are  themfelves  engaged  in  them,  who  join  Ex¬ 
perience  to  Obfervation. 

I  SHALL  therefore  in  this  and  the  following 
Leftures,  confine  myfelf  to  that  Kind  of  Speak¬ 
ing,  which  treats  of facred  Subjefts. 

A  Matter  in  itfelf  of  the  utmoft  Import¬ 
ance  ;  and  an  Office,  for  which  the  greater 
Number  of  Perfons  here  educated  are  undoubt¬ 
edly  defigned. 

It  is  not  however  my  Intention,  to  give  a  re¬ 
gular  full  Account  of  the  Eloquence  of  the  Pul¬ 
pit,  an  Undertaking  which  would  demand  a 
large  Treatife :  Agreeably  to  the  Nature  of  thefe 
Difcourfes,  I  fhall  limit  myfelf  to  a  much  nar¬ 
rower  Compafs,  making  fuch  Remarks,  and 
delivering  fuch  Precepts  as  appear  to  be  moll 
wanted;  and  fuch  at  the  fame  Time,  the  Know- 
lege  of  which  feems  moft  proper  to  unfold  other 
Particulars,  and  difcover  to  you  the  moft  im¬ 
portant  Conliderations  :  Such,  as  the  Obferva¬ 
tion  of  what  is  right,  what  wrong  in  others,  add¬ 
ed  to  the  Examples  of  thofe  in  paft  Times,  who 
have  left  behind  them  Monuments  of  this  Kind, 
together  with  the  Experience  of  my  own  Mif- 
takes,  have  furnifhed  me  with.  In  which  I 
fliall  endeavour  fo  far  as  may  confift  with  Clear- 
nefs,  to  avoid  repeating  Things  before  laid 
down,  and  fliall  dwell  only  upon  fuch  Rules  of 

A  a  Eloquence 
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Eloquence  as  are  peculiar  to  this  Kind :  For  wc 
cannot,  ftriftly  fpeaking,  propofe  to  ourfelves 
any  of  the  antient  Orators  as  Models  in  this 
Way  :  where  the  Subjeft,  wholely  of  a  different 
Sort,  requires  a  Manner  very  difierent,  and  fuit- 
ed  to  itfelf  alone.  General  Precepts  before  de¬ 
livered  extend  their  Ufefulnefs  hither ;  what  is 
peculiar  remains  now  to  be  added :  And  I  pro¬ 
ceed  without  farther  Preface  to  the  Point  itfelf. 

Whoever  intends  to  undertake  an  Office  of 
this  Sort,,  ought,  Firft,  to  Reflefton  the^W/- 
ties  neceffary  to  be  pofTeft  by  a  Preacher,  that 
lie  may  previoufly  acquire,  or  if  he  hath  them 
not,  defift  from  the  Attempt. 

The  firfliof  thefe  is  Virtue. 

The  antient  Writers  lay  it  down  as  a  Maxim, 
that  an  Orator  ffiould  be  a  good  Man.  If  this 
be  required  in  publick  Pleadings  and  Confultati- 
ons,  how  much  more  neceffaiy  is  it,  where  the 
foie  Defign  of  the  Speaker  is  to  make  Men  wife 
and  good  ?  Truth  it  is  confeffed,  ought  to  con¬ 
vince  from  any  Mouth ;  yet  fuch  are  the  Preju¬ 
dices  of  Mankind,  that  we  never  can  entirely 
feparate  what  is  fild  from  the  Charafter  of  the 
Perfon  who  fayeth  it.  We  feel  juft  Indignation, 
at  hearing  facred  Truths  uttered,  we  may  ftile 
it  profaned,  by  a  wicked  Man ;  and  through 
Averfion  from  him,  it  is  but  too  eafy,  however 
wrong,  to  contraft  an  Indifference  to,  it  may  be  an 
Averfion  from  them. 

Besides  nothing  contributes  more  to  Per- 
fwaiion,  than  a  Belief  of  Sincerity  in  the  Speak¬ 
er.  Here  is  a  Man  who  profelleth  to  have  well 

con- 
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confidered  a  Point,  and  from  that  Preparation 
to  treat  concerning  it ;  his  Authority  as  well  as 
Arguments  will  have  Weight  with  the  Bulk  of 
Mankind;  it  addeth  Weight  to  thofe  Argu¬ 
ments.  But  if  his  known  Praftice  contradift 
his  Difcourfe,  that  Influence  ceafeth ;  nay,  be- 
cometh  oppofite ;  he  is  a  Diflembler  and  Hypo¬ 
crite,  we  fliut  our  Ears  and  Hearts  againft  him. 
To  which  ye  may  add ;  That  all  are  Judges  of 
Aftions,  not  of  Reafoning. 

More  efpecially,  the  Preacher  Ihould  join  a 
Love  of  Religion  and  Piety  to  moral  Virtue. 
If  a  noted  Unbeliever  or  Deipifer  of  Religion, 
difcourfe  concerning  the  holy  Myileries  of  Re¬ 
ligion,  fuch  Difcourfes  however  fkilfully  framed, 
are  not  only  rendered  ufelefs  by  his  Charafter, 
but  raife  Horror  in  every  good  Mind ;  and  tend 
to  confirm  the  Infidel  and  Scoffer  in  their  evil 
Difpofitions.  It  is  true,  wc  argue  folidly 
againft  the  Injuftice  of  charging  upon  Religion 
the  ill  Lives  and  bad  Principles  of  it’s  Minifters ; 
but  notwithflanding,  fuch  is  the  Nature  of  Men, 
that  they  will  be  led  more  by  Senfe  than  Spe¬ 
culation;  and  be  tempted  to  doubt  of  the  Truth 
of  Religion  from  a  Perfwafi  on  of  Unbelief  in  it’s 
Teachers,  rather  than  be  influenced  by  their 
Reafonings  to  believe. 

Besides,  a  Perfon  who  hath  no  Reverence 
to,  or  firm  Belief  of  Religion,  although  of  good 
Capacity  and  Learning,  never  can  recommend 
it  with  the  fame  natural,  ingenuous,  efficacious 
Eloquence,  as  doth  the  Man,  who  is  heartily 
convinced  of  the  Truth  of  what  he  advanceth: 

A  a  2  There 
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There  Is  in  all  that  fuch  an  one  faycth,  I  know 
not  what,  of  forced  and  artificial,  which  appears 
thro*  the  Difguife,  difgufteth  and  olfendeth. 
Few,  none  but  prudent  confiderate  Men,  be¬ 
lieve  or  even  attend  much  to  Arguments,  which 
they  are  perfwaded,  that  the  Speaker  who  em¬ 
ploys  them,  doth  not  himfelf  believe. 

A  SECOND  Quality  is  Knowlege.  It  is 
obvious,  that  he  whofe  Duty  it  is  to  teach 
others,  fhould  himfelf  know ;  otherwife  he 
ihall  miftake  and  miflead  5  at  beft  can  talk  but 
fuperficially,  convey  empty  imperfed:  Notions. 
In  the  prefent  Cafe,  every  one  fees,  that  a 
Knowlege  of  the  facred  Writings  is  necclTary. 
The  more  extenfive  and  exad  this  is,  the  better: 
And  although  a  perfed  Acquaintance  with  the 
Original  of  the  Old  Teflament  cannot  be  ex- 
peded  from  all,  yet  fome  Progrefs  in  the  Know¬ 
lege  of  it  is  highly  ufeful,  that  they  who  inftrud 
others  fhould  not  themfelves  be  obliged  in  all 
Points  relative  hereto,  to  depend  upon  the  Au¬ 
thority  of  others ;  efpecially,  as  the  Connexion 
between  the  Sacred  Writings  of  the  JewSj  and 
thofe  upon  which  our  holy  Faith  is  grounded,, 
is  fo  clofe  and  intimate,  and  they  throw  much 
Light  on  each  other. 

I  MIGHT,  if  this  were  a  proper  Place,  lament 
the  Abufe  which  hath  arifen  from  a  good  Caufe, 
the  Study  of  this  Original  Hebrew,  of  late 
much  cultivated  among  our  Neighbours.  For 
an  Humour  hath  prevailed  of  finding  out  there¬ 
in,  and  deducing  from  thence,  Syftems  of  na¬ 
tural  Caufes,  and  a  new  Philofophy;  as  well 

as 
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as  the  moft  profound  Myfteries  of  the  Chriftian 
Religion,  revealed  to  Mankind,  not  until  many 
Ages  after,  by  the  divine  Author:  To  this 
End,  thefe  Perfons  indulge  themfelves  in  ftrange, 
and  as  it  feemeth,  very  dangerous  Licences,  in 
altering  the  received  Orthography  of  the  Lan¬ 
guage,  and  inventing  odd  and  unheard  of  Ex¬ 
plications;  the  Confequences  of  which  Proceed¬ 
ing  may  be  very  hurtful.  Yet,  while  we  fhun 
the  Error  of  thefe  Men,  let  us  imitate  their 
laudable  Induftry,  in  applying  ourfelves  to  the 
Study  of  the  Hebrew  Tongue.  If  we  join  to 
this  Induftry  other  folid  Learning  and  good 
Senfe,  we  fliall  be  in  no  Danger  of  falling  into 
their  Error;  fuch  Miftakes  being  obferved  to 
meet  with  beft  Reception,  either  among  thofe 
who  underftand  the  Language  but  fuperficially, 
or  underftand  the  Language  only. 

It  feems  fcarcely  needful  to  add,  that  a  cri¬ 
tical  Skill  in  the  Language  of  the  New  Tefta- 
ment  is  requifite ;  both,  as  it  contains  our  whole 
Faith,  which  whofoever  teaches,  ought  furely 
by  no  Means  to  take  upon  Truft':  And  alfo,  as 
the  Greek  Tongue,  in  which  it  is  written,  is  a 
very  ufeful,  if  not  necelfary.  Introduction  to  Elo¬ 
quence,  indeed  toeveryBranchofpoliteLiterature. 

Some  Acquaintance  with  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  if  not  perfeCt  Knowlege,  fhould  be  re¬ 
commended  to  the  Preacher.  Thofe,  who  lived 
neareft  to  the  Times  of  the  Apoftles,  ought  to 
be  ftudyed  on  two  Accounts  :  Their  Authority 
is  defervedly  great,  as  they  derived  their  Doc¬ 
trines  from  Perfons  who  were  Difciples  of,  and 

con- 
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converfed  immediately  with  the  Apoftlcs.  And 
fecondly,  their  Manner  of  Writing,  altho’  unart¬ 
ful  and  unpolilhed,  hath  that  Simplicity,  that 
genuine  Air  of  Truth,  which  is  moft  becoming 
of  a  Preacher  of  the  Gofpel,  and  is  difficult  to 
attain  and  preferve,  in  thefe  Days  of  Refine¬ 
ment  and  Curiofity. 

Many  of  the  SuccefTors  to  thefe  good  Men, 
are  valuable  for  Eloquence  as  well  as  Piety, 
Among  whom,  in  the  firfi;  Rank  are  St.  Chry- 
fojlom^  and  St.  Aiigujlm  :  One  the  Light  of  the 
Greek,  as  the  other  was  of  the  Latin  Church : 
The  one  eafy,  copious,  flowing,  pathetick ;  the 
other  learned,  clofe,  fubtle,  even  fublime. 
Whom  I  alfo  particularly  mention,  becaufe  both 
of  them  have  in  fome  Degree  treated  of  the 
Subject  now  before  us,  with  much  good  Senfe 
and  Obfervation :  Chryfojloin^  altho'  not  exprefsly, 
yet  hath  intermixed  many  Remarks  to  this  Pur- 
pofe  in  his  excellent  Work  concerning  the 
Priejlly  Office :  The  other  more  fully  and  di- 
redlly  in  the  fourth  Book  concerning  the  City  of 
God :  The  careful  Perufal  of  which  Treatifes 
I  earneflly  recommend  to  you,  as  my  Defign 
permits  me  to  employ  but  a  very  fmall  Part  of 
the  fame  Materials,  to  tranfplant  but  few  Arti¬ 
cles,  as  it  were  fome  detached  Shrubs  from 
their  noble  and  lofty  Groves.  Befides,  that  after 
all  the  Induftiy  and  Skill  we  late  Comers,  whe¬ 
ther  Commentators,  Criticks,  or  Imitators,  can 
life,  to  diverfify,  enlarge,  adorn,  I  know  not  how, 
there  is  ftill  more  of  Pleafure,  and  I  believe  of 
Ufe,  in  drav/ing  direftly  from  the  Fountain  Head. 

The 
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The  feveral  Branches  of  human  Learning  do 
not  appear  to  relate  immediately  to  the  Office  of 
a  Preacher,  yet  are  they  of  undoubted  Utility. 
The  Writings  of  Philofophers  and  Moralifts  are 
eminently  fo,  furniffiing  many  excellent  Argu¬ 
ments  and  Obfervations  concernin'..'  Manners: 

o  ^  ^ 

at  the  fame  Time,  laying  before  him  the  befc 
Models  of  Compofition  in  that  Kind. 

Erudition  likewife  of  a  more  abftrufe 
Sort,  and  feemingly  foreign  from  his  Purp^ofe, 
that  which  is  converfant  about  Numbers  and 
Quantity,  appeareth  from  what  we  have  fo- - 
merly  obferved,  to  be  very  beneficial  to  him  ; 
ffiarpening  the  Apprehenfion;  enlarging  tiir 
Capacity,  and  teaching  the  Art  of  firidt  and 
clofe  Reafoning. 

After  this,  it  feemeth  hardly  neceflary  to 
add,  that  he  ought  to  be  verfed  in  the  whole 
Circle  of  polite  Literature ;  this  being  the 
Source,  from  whence  is  derived  every  Thing 
which  tends  to  Perfedtion  of  Stile,  all  juft  Grace 
and  Ornament. 

T o  thefe  ffiould  be  added  likewife  a  compe¬ 
tent  Knowlege  of  the  World.  The  Man,  whofe 
Duty  and  Profeflion  lead  him  to  preferve  from 
Vice,  or  to  reform  the  Vicious,  ought  to  be 
well  acquainted  witli  the  Nature,  Manners,  and 
Behaviour  of  Mankind.  For  Difeourfe  from 
meer  Speculation  is  likely  to  be  not  feldom 
wrong,  at  beft  vague  and  general ;  if  it  fhould 
be  reafonable,  yet  rarely  touching  the  Heart. 
To  tell  Men,  with  any  good  Eftedl,  how  they 
ought  to  live,  we  ffiould  know  firft  how  they 
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do  live ;  what  are  their  Faults,  their  Paffions, 
their  Delufions,  the  various  Sophifms  of  Self- 
love  by  which  they  deceive  themfelves.  We 
muft  lay  open  to  them  their  own  Hearts ;  and 
how  can  we,  if  we  know  not  even  their  Afti- 
pns  ? 

A  Perfon  with  this  Knowlege,  will  not  be  in 
Danger  of  falling  into  loofe  general  Declamation. 
His  Obfervations  drawn  from  Nature  and  Truth 
will  not  be  fcattered  at  Random  among  the 
Crowd,  but  will  ftrike,  will  be  felt.  Each  In¬ 
dividual  will  find  his  Sentiments,  his  own 
Heart  painted  in  them ;  and  imagine  that  the 
Preacher  fpeaks  to  himfelf.—Thus  fhall  the 
Difeourfe  be  as  a  well  drawn  Portrait ;  Spefta- 
tors  behold  it  from  different  Parts  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  ;  and  it  appears  to  each  as  having  its  Eyes 
fixed  upon  himfelf. 

And  after  all,  this  Work  of  Reformation  Is 
not  to  be  executed  bluntly  and  abruptly ;  but 
with  much  Addrefs,  according  to  the  Manners, 
and  with  fome  Compliance  to  the  Prejudices  of 
the  World ;  which  Precautions  judicloufly  taken 
will  open  an  eafier  Reception  for  Advice,  and 
are  almofl:  always  neceffary  to  make  Reproof 
effeftual. 

Even  the  Prophets  infpired  and  fent  imme¬ 
diately  by  God  himfelf  have  given  us  Examples 
herein,  worthy  of  Imitation.  When  Nathan 
was  fent  to  admonifh  Davidy  and  lay  before 
him  theHeinoufnefs  of  hisCrime,  with  Regard  to 
Uriah y  he  doth  not  immediately  upbraid  him  with 
the  horrid  Blacknefs  of  his  complicated  Guilt, 

nor 
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nor  thunder  in  his  Ears  with  the  Authority  of  a 
Divine  Meflenger  ;  but  he  addrelTeth  himlelf  to 
himi  n  a  Piece  of  plain  familiar  Hiftory,  defcribe- 
eth  to  him  his  own  Crime,  couched  under  the 
Adion  of  another,  refembling  in  general  Cir- 
cumftances,  but  far  lefs  finful ;  and  having  raifed 
his  Abhorrence  of  it  in  this  feigned  Reprefenta- 
tion,  and  his  feprefs  Denunciation  as  King, 
that  the  guilty  Perfon  Jhould  die^  he  then  apply- 
eth  it  diredly  to  himfelf,  Pbou  art  the  Man : — ► 
The  Stroke  was  irrefiftable  ;  it  proved,  convin¬ 
ced,  aftonifhed  : — The  King  confefieth  and 
humbleth  himfelf  in  lincere  Repentance. 

To  the  Knowlege  of  other  Men,  the  Preach¬ 
er  fhould  join  that  of  himfelf.  What  is  it  of 
w^hich  you  are  capable  ?  What  may  you  fafely 
undertake  ?  What  fhould  you  avoid  ?  What 
Imperfedions  ought  you  to  amend  ?  In  which 
Manner  are  you  moft  likely  to  excel  ?  It  is  fit 
that  you  fhould  weigh  all  thefe  maturely,  and 
as  far  as  you  may  without  Prejudice ;  otherwife 
fetting  out  wrong,  you  never  fhall  arrive  to  the 
Worth  you  are  capable  of ;  and  may  befide  go 
on  to  the  laft  in  a  wrong  Way. 

When  w^e  fpoke  of  Acquaintance  with  the 
learned  Languages,  it  was  by  no  Means  intend¬ 
ed,  that  a  Preacher  fhould  negled  the  Study  of 
his  own :  On  the  contrary,  this  is  an  Article  in 
which  he  fhould  omit  no  Pains  to  acquire  a  ma- 
fterly  Skill.  Certainly  nothing  can  be  more, 
unreafonable,  more  evidently  wrong,  th<^n  to 
difregard  the  very  Tongue  in  which  one  is  to 
fpeak ;  and  yet  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  Cafe 

is 
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is  common.  A  Perfon  well  verfed  in  Latin 
fhall  offend  by  harfh,  obfcure,  even  barbarous 
Stile  in  his  native  Dialed: :  The  Foundations  of 
which  Evil  are  laid  in  the  ufual  Methods  of 
Education;  wherein  great  Pains  are  taken  to 
inftrud  young  Perfons  in  the  Words,  Form, 
and  Strudure  of  the  Latin  Tongue,  fo  that 
they  may  be  enabled  to  fpeak  it  readily,  and 
write  in  it  with  Eafe,  perhaps  Purity,  leaving 
them  at  the  fame  Time  to  pick  up  fuch  imper- 
fed  Knowlcge  of  their  native  Tongue,  as 
Chance,  Company,  and  the  ordinary  Occur¬ 
rences  of  Life  throw  in  their  Way.  The 
Confequence  whereof  is  very  difadvantageous, 
when  they  afterwards  come  into  the  World, 
where  real  Bufinefs  is  to  be  tranfaded,  and 
they  muft  convcrfe  v/ith  E7tgUJ]:>y  not  RmmnSy 
or  Athenians, 

For  which  Reafon  it  fliould  be  laid  down  as 
an  invariable  Rule,  to  bring  up  from  Infancy 
young  Perfons,  in  early  Knowlege  of  what  is 
proper  and  pure  in  their  native  Dialed,  and 
exercife  them  in  conftant  Habits  of  Speaking 
and  Writing  in  it  corredly :  And  Latin,  which 
is  now  the  firft  in  Intention,  fhould  hold  but  the 
fecond  Place,  being  cultivated  chiefly  with  a 
View  to  the  other,  as  it  may  contribute  to  ren¬ 
der  them  accurate  therein,  furnifliing  excellent 
Models,  whofe  Graces  they  may  transfufe  or 
exprefs  in  their  own  Speech. 

My  Opinion  of  the  other  learned  Tongue, 
the  Greek,  I  have  before  declared;  and  the 
more  I  refled  upon  it,  am  the  more  confirmed 

in 
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in  a  Perfwalion  of  the  great  Ufefulnefs  of  an 
early  Application  to  it.  For  our  prefent  Man¬ 
ner  of  ftudying  it,  by  the  Help  of  literal  Tranlla- 
tions,  feldom  enabling  us  to  go  on  far  without 
fuch  poor  Affiftance,  hurteth  rather  than  bring- 
eth  Benefit;  fuch  Tranflations  feldom  rendering 
the  compleat  Senfe,  never  any  Part  of  the  Spirit 
and  beautiful  Simplicity  of  the  Original ;  in 
which  laft  moft  valuable  Qimlity,  the  Writers 
of  that  Nation  bear  away  the  Prize  from  all 
their  Followers. 

What  I  have  been  faying  is  a  Proof,  how 
much  Care  is  requifite  in  the  choice  of  Perfons, 
who  undertake  this  Office  of  Preachers ;  how 
much  thofe  Perfons  ffiould  ftudy  themfelves; 
what  Labour  they  ffiould  employ  in  obtaining^ 
perfefting,  and  preferving  the  neceflar}"  Qrali- 
fications.  And  although,  according  to  the 
Courfe  of  Things,  it  is  not  to  be  expefted,  that 
all  who  offer  themfelves  for  this  Purpofe  ffiould 
be  accompliffied  in  the  Manner  laid  down;  and 
confequently,  that  the  venerable  Order  of  Men 
with  whom  the  Wifdom  of  the  Society  hath 
entrufted  the  Power  of  appointing  them,  ffiould 
infift  upon  admitting  only  fuch  ;  yet  undoubt¬ 
edly,  it  is  the  Duty  of  all  who  have  taken  upon 
them  the  Charge,  to  employ  their  utmoff  Care 
in  fitting  themfelves  as  nearly  as  they  can  in  the 
Manner  deferibed,  for  the  due  Execution  of  it. 

As  to  Caution  in  elefting  fuch^  it  would  ill 
become  one  of  my  Mediocrity  in  Rank  and 
Talents  to  interpofe  his  Opinion ;  I  ffiall 
therefore  refer  you  in  the  Point  to  one  of  ap- 
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proved  Authority,  to  Erajmusy  who  hath  writ¬ 
ten  a  Treatife  on  this  Art  of  Preachings,  in 
which,  although  publilhed  in  Hafte,  and  never 
rightly  finilhed,  whence  fometimes  prolix,  there 
is  much  good  Obfervation  and  folid  Learning ; 
and  the  whole  Work  well  deferves  your  careful 
Perufal.  I  except  fome  Reflexions  dipped  in 
Gall,  not  to  be  approved  of,  much  lefs  imitated 
by  us ;  which  the  Times  and  Manners  then 
very  corrupt,  may  excufe  perhaps,  if  not  jufl:ify 
in  him ;  we  have  fallen  on  better. 

A  >fOTHF.R  Thing  which  fliould  be  well 
weighed  by  every  one  who  is,  or  propofeth  to 
be  employed  in  this  facred  Office,  is  the  End, 
which  he  fhould  intend  and  aim  at  in  the  Dif- 
charge  of  it,  namely  the  Advancement  of  Piety 
and  Virtue,  by  laying  before  Men  their  Duty, 
and  engaging  them  to  the  Practice  thereof. 
This  Reflexion  duly  repeated  and  infifted  on, 
cannot  fail  of  imprefling  upon  the  Mind  a  deep 
Senfe  of  the  Excellence  of  the  Work  which  it 
hath  undertaken  ;  will  fupport  it  under  the 
Difficulties  that  attend  the  Preparation  for  It; 
will  not  fail  to  infpire  that  Serioufnefs  and  Ear- 
neflnefs  fo  neceflTary  and  becoming  in  the  Per¬ 
formance  of  it ;  and  will  be  a  conftant  Preferva- 
tive  againff:  Faults  too  frequently  obfervable, 
which  are  incident  to  the  beft  Capacities,  thofe 
which  fpring  from  Vanity  and  Oftentation : 
Such  as  an  Affectation  of  deep  and  Angular 
Learning ;  or  an  Ambition  of  difplaying  Wit 
and  Invention  ;  and  in  Confequence  of  thefe, 
the  Ufe  of  obfeure  Subtilties,  abflradled  Erudi¬ 
tion, 
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tion,  pompous,  glittering,  and  conceited  Dicti¬ 
on .  For  I  am  of  Opinion,  that  fome  do  indeed 
fail  in  executing  this  Office  through  Defecft  of 
Capacity ;  many  more  through  Want  of  Care ; 
yet  moft  of  all  through  wrong  Motives  and  un¬ 
fit  Paffions. 

Th  IS  Council  of  regarding  tht  End  is,  I  own, 
obvious,  yet  for  its  mighty  Utility  is  worthy  of 
being  repeated,  inculcated.  It  alone  might 
ftand  inftead  of  many  Rules ;  at  leaft  would 
render  eafy  the  Obfervation  of  all.  It  would 
raife  the  Priefthood  to  the  Degree  of  Ufefulnefs 
it  was  intended  to  have,  and  would  make  it  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  fame  advantageous  Light  to  others. 
Complaints  have  been  loud,  and  for  fome  Time 
part,  have,  I  believe,  encreafed,  of  the  Contempt 
thrown  upon  this  Order  of  Men  ;  how  unjuftly 
thrown  is  not  the  Bufinefs  of  this  Place  to 
prove :  But  thus  much  one  may  affirm ;  that 
if  the  Conditions  mentioned  took  Place,  if  Men 
of  this  Order  were  generally  qualified  in  the 
Manner  required,  and  efpecially,  if  they  were 
actuated  by  an  earned:  Defire  of  anfwering  the 
End  of  their  Miniftry,  which  is  in  the  Power 
of  all,  thefe  Complaints  would  quickly  fubfide. 

In  Faft,  what  Sight  could  be  fo  ftriking,  as 
that  of  a  Number  of  Men  exempted  from  the 
Neceffity  of  Labour  and  civil  Induflry,  that  they 
may  explain  to  others  the  Nature,  Excellence, 
and  Benefits  of  Virtue ;  enforcing  their  Doc¬ 
trines  by  Example ;  recommending  them  by 
Humanity,  by  Gentlenefs  of  Manners,  by  the 
Advantages  of  folid,  and  the  Ornaments  of  po¬ 
lite 
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lite  Learning  ?  What  could  be  a  more  beautiful 
Spedlacle  in  a  moral  Light,  even  In  a  political 
what  more  ufeful  ?  What  Method  fo  probable, 
of  diftufing  through  a  Society,  Probity,  Peace, 
and  Regularity  ?  This  Perfedlion  it  is  true, 
cannot  as  the  World  is  now  conftituted,  be 
hoped  for  5  yet  fhould  we  not  defpair  of  ap¬ 
proaching  to  it  5  and  it  ought  to  be  the  Care, 
as  it  is  the  Duty  of  every  one  in  this  facred 
Office,  to  have  it  conftantly  in  View,  and  con¬ 
tribute  his  beft  Endeavours  to  the  Accomplifli- 
ment  of  It. 

This  End  will  farther  point  out  the  particu¬ 
lar  Means  you  ffiould  employ,  namely  to  JSat- 
flain^  to  ProvCj  to  Affe£t,  You  are  to  explain, 
in  order  to  inftruft^  you  are  to  prove,  in  order  to 
convince;  you  are  to  affedl,  in  order  to  per- 
fwade.  The  mention  of  which  Articles  leads 
from  thefe  previous  Remarks  to  fomewhat 
more  clofe  and  precife. 
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Contimuition  cf  the  Former. 


Let  us  fuppofe  now  that  you  are  thus 
rightly  qualified,  and  fit  down  to  com- 
pofe  a  Sermon  :  The  firfi:  Thing  you  ihould 
attend  to  is  the  Choice  oj  a  Subject ;  as  from 
hence  muft  flow,  in  a  good  Meafure,  the  Ufe- 
fulnefs  and  Importance  of  what  you  are  to  fay. 

In  general,  this  ought  to  be  either  fome  Ar¬ 
ticle  of  revealed  Dodlrine,  fome  Point  of  Faith 
neceflary  to  be  firmly  believed  by  your  Hear¬ 
ers  5  or  fome  Branch  of  Morality,  fomewhat 
fit  to  be  done.  Which  different  Subjects  re¬ 
quire  a  Diverfity  in  the  Manner  of  handling 
them. 

As  our  Church  hath  appointed  certain  Days 
for  the  Commemoration  of  great  Events,  which 
involve  fome  principal  Articles  of  our  Faith,  it 
is  agreeable  to  the  Defign  of  fuch  Inftitution, 
and  may  be  reafonably  expefted  by  the  Audi¬ 
ence,  that  every  Preacher  ftould,  on  fuch  Days 
at  Icaft,  difeourfe  to  them  concerning  thefe  Ar¬ 
ticles  ;  the  not  performing  of  which  may  be 
well  judged  an  Omiflion.  For  the  right  Exe¬ 
cution  hereof,  fgme  Precautions  are  neceffary, 

foinc 
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fome  Refledlions  there  arc,  which  it  may  be 
ufeful  to  obferve. 

Principally,  on fuch Occafions,  avoid  en¬ 
tering  into  nice  and  fubtle  Queftions.  Abftain 
from  very  difficult  and  abftraded  Reafonings. 
In  Times  of  Ignorance  the  Schoolmen  intro¬ 
duced  many  of  the  firft  Kind,  and  the  Ser¬ 
mons  remaining^  from  thofe  Ages  are  crowded 
with  Diftindlons  for  the  moft  Part  ufelefs  and 
unintelligible  ;  fome  of  which  Controverfies  do 
continue  to  be  ftill  agitated  among  us,  although 
the  Manner  of  Writing  admired  in  thofe  Days 
be  now  grown  obfolete. 

In  more  modern  Times,  Mctaphyficks,  long 
a  faffiionable  Study,  brought  in  the  latter  Sort 
and  more  particularly,  the  Neceffity  of  purfu- 
ing  Unbelievers  through  all  the  Subtilties  and 
Refinements  which  their  Art  and  Induftry  in 
attacking  Religion  had  opened  to  them,  en¬ 
gaged  many  pious  and  learned  Men  to  go  far 
into  this  Way,  and  confute  Subtilty  by  Subtilty. 
But  however  right  this  may  have  been  in  thofe 
who  fpoke  from  the  Prefs,  it  is  not  to  be  imi¬ 
tated  by  the  Men  who  fpeak  from  the  Pulpit  % 
in  which  laft  Cafe,  their  Hearers  cannot  be 
fuppofed  to  underhand,  and  confequently  will 
not  attend  to  them.  The  Thread  is  too  fine 
for  vulgar  Eyes.  It  muft  happen,  that  plain 
rational  Men,^  after  having  taken  fome  Pains  to 
apprehend  their  Meaning,  when  they  find  it  to  no 
Purpofe,  ffiall  give  it  up^  and  perceiving  it  a  vain 
Attempt  to  keep  Pace  with  them,  ffiall  flop 

ffiort. 
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Ihort,  and  leave  them  to  finifh  their  Career 
alone. 

Farther,  It  doth  not  feem  prudent  to  urge 
nice  Objeflions,  many  of  which  late  Libertine 
Days  have  produced,  before  a  plain  Audience  ; 
nor  feek  to  engage  them  in  all  the  Intricacy  of 
perplexed  Controverfy.  Much  lefs  doth  it  feem 
right,  on  fuch  facred  Occafions,  to  heap  fevere 
Remarks  and  bitter  Inveftives  againil  Unbe¬ 
lievers  -y  which  I  think  is  not  very  uncommon 
among  good  Men,  of  more  Zeal  than  Prudence. 
The  Minds  of  Men  do  not  need  to  be  fharpen- 
ed.  Indignation,  even  in  fo  juft  a  Caufe,  fhould 
be  moderated,  and,  if  it  could  be,  fuppreffed. 
Defend  the  Truth ;  confute  known  and  dan¬ 
gerous  Errors  ^  but  fpare  the  Perfons. 

In  general;  What  you  fliould  aim  at  In  thefe 
Subjefts,  Articles  of  religious  Belief,  is^  a  plain, 
clear  Explanation  of  the  Doflrlne,  confined  as 
nearly  as  may  be  to  the  Words  of  the  Revela¬ 
tion,  or  deduced  from  them  by  eafy  unftrained 
Interpretation,  without  entering  into  hazardous 
Conjeftures,  or  attempting  to  gratify  an  un¬ 
bounded,  often  prefumptuousCuriofity:  Which 
Explanation  you  fliould  proceed  to  imprefs  on 
the  Minds  of  the  Hearers,  by  laying  before 
them  the  Ufes  it  ought  naturally  to  have,  in 
exciting  their  Devotion,  or  in  regulating  their 
Condudl. 

Points  of  Controverfy  among  Chrlftians 
fliould  not  be  altogether  fliut  out  from  the  Pul¬ 
pit,  thofe  efpecially  which  fubfift  between  us 
and  the  Church  of  Romey  whofe  Doftrines  arc 
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the  moft  groily  erroneous  ; ,  and  befides,  involve 
Danger  to  the  State.  But  the  Treatment  of 
thefe  is  difficult.  For  you  are  to  reprefent  the 
1  enets  of  that  Church  impartially,  not  aggra¬ 
vating  or  altering  3  not  following  the  Autho¬ 
rity  of  particular  Perfons  ;  nor  haftily  charging 
Coniequences  as  Dodtrines.  Your  Arguments 
il'ioukl  be  fimple,  yet  ftrong  >  drawn  from 
Scripture,  or  plain  Reafon ;  not  embarraffied 
with  hiftorical  Deductions,  or  the  Erudition 
of  Quotations,  or  the  Perplexity  of  numerous 
Objedlions  propofed  and  folved  ;  for  you  do 
not  v/rite  to  Readers,  but  fpeak  to  be  undcr- 
ftood.  And  what  is  perhaps  the  hardeft  Part, 
you  are  to  preferve  the  due  Mean :  Convince, 
but  do  not  irritate ;  ffiew  the  Heinoufnefs  of 
the  Miftakes,  without  raifing  Abhorrence  of 
the  Miftaken  ;  keep  up  your  Hearers  Zeal, 
without  inclining  to  Perfecution  3  and  join  the 
Moderation  of  a  Chriftian  with  the  Vehemence 
of  an  Orator. 

As  to  the  Articles  in  Difpute  between  us  and 
our  diffenting  Brethren,  thefe,  if  to  be  at  all 
admitted;  fhould  be  referved  for  a  mafterly 
Hand.  In  Points  of  Difference  which  affed 
not  Effentials,  Prudence,  as  well  as  Relip-ion. 
direiteth  to  fweeten  and  reconcile  Mens  Spirits 
on  both  Sides  j  to  win  over,  if  it  be  poffible, 
thoie  who  are  divided  from  us,  by  the  foft  Me¬ 
thods  of  Gentlenefs  and  Affection  :  And  moft 
fkiiful  and  happy  is  the  Preacher,  who  can 
onen  fuch  Wounds  with  a  Touch  fo  delicate, 
as  to  affvvage  rather  than  enflame. 

Subjects 
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Subjects  of  the  fecond  Sort,  Points  of  Mo¬ 
rality,  although  of  great  Importance,  require 
not  the  fame  Kind  of  Delicacy:  They  are  not 
liable  to  the  fame  Enquiries,  have  not  been  at¬ 
tacked  with  fuch  Violence,  nor  do  they  give  like 
Offence  to  the  Pride  of  impatient,  and,  in  its 
own  Conceit,  all-fufhclent  Reafon.  But  you 
are  to  obferve,  that  they  have  alfo  their  Incon- 
veniencles. 

They  are  the  mod:  trite  of  all  SuhjeSls, 
The  Arguments  they  afford  being  drawn  from 
common  Senfe,  are  fuch  as  muff  occur  to  ma¬ 
ny  ;  may  to  all.  Men  in  their  own  Minds  an¬ 
ticipate  what  you  are  about  to  fay ;  from 
whence  they  are  apt  to  grow  liftlefs  and  fa¬ 
tigued.  The  only  Remedy  for  fuch  Evils  is,  that 
you  fliould  labour  the  rriore  in  giving  Force, 
and  Weight,  and  Power  to  all  you  utter  3  that 
you  fhould  avoid  Prolixity,  common ^place  Re¬ 
petitions,  vague  and  general  Reflexions. 

For  there  is  a  wrong  Method,  very  common, 
in  treating  of  thefe  Points,  to  v/hich  Perfons 
of  Genius  are  liable  ;  the  Way  of  Effay- writer 
ing  :  That  is,  a  Courfe  of  general  Obfervations, 
neatly  expreffed,  put  together  with  Eafe  and 
Freedom.  Iii'  which  Way,  Mr.  Addtfon  fur- 
nifhes  excellent  Models.  This,  however,  is 
not  well-fuited  to  the  Pulpit ;  which  demands 
a  feverer  Form.  You  may  open  your  Defign 
with  fome  flich  Reflexions ;  but  thefe,  we  ex- 
peft,  diall  quickly  lead  us  into  your  Subjeft ; 
to  which  you  are  to  confine  yourfelf  flriftiy; 
to  purfue  it  through  its  vrhole  Extent  ^  fit  it  to 
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the  Lives,  and  prefs  it  clofely  upon  the  Con- 
fciences  of  your  Hearers.  The  great  Art  is, 
to  be  general,  without  wandering  in  lax,  un- 
flriking  Remarks ;  to  go  into  Detail,  without 
minutenefs  or  trifling. 

Speakers  of  other  Kinds,  as  in  the  Courts 
of  Juftice,  and  great  Counfel  of  the  Nation, 
have  ufually  Matters  of  lefs  Dignity  to  difeOurfe 
upon ;  but  their  Arguments  are  often  new. 
There  are  Laws,  Fafts,  Evidences  to  be  ex¬ 
plained,  flated,  compared;  which  naturally 
raife  Curiofity,  and  keep  up  Attention  :  Preach¬ 
ers  have,  as  we  obferved,  the  Advantage  of 
Subjefts  fuperior  in  Weight,  Beauty,  and  Ex¬ 
cellence  ;  but  then  all  are  beaten  and  exhauft- 
ed  :  And  there  is  nothing  within  the  Reach  of 
human  Art  more  difficult,  than  to  beftow  up¬ 
on  what  is  common  the  Graces  of  Novelty. 
The  wonderful  Magnificence  of  Nature  in  its 
regular  Courfe  palfeth  unobferved  ;  every  the 
leaft  Variation  from  this  furprizeth  and  en- 
gageth.  And  it  hath  been  well  obferved,  that 
it  is  eafier  to  rife  to  Indifference  in  Preaching, 
than  in  Pleading ;  more  difficult  to  arrive  at 
Excellence. 

When  you  have  thus  fixed  upon  a  Subjeft, 
your  next  Care  fhould  be,  to  chufe  a  proper 
T’ext,  The  Manner  of  chufing  a  fhort  Paffage 
of  holy  Scripture,  and  forming  a  Difeourfe 
upon  that,  was  introduced  very  late  into  the 
Church  [^] ;  and  is  liable  to  much  Inconve¬ 
nience  j 

[a]  Inflances  of  it  arc  found  in  feme  of  the  antient 
Fathers  :  but  are  verv  rare. 
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nience  ;  it  mightily  cramps  the  Preacher,  limit¬ 
ing  him  ufually  to  a  Part  of  a  Subject,  feen  in 
a  particular  Light.  It  confines  him  often  to  a 
Method  {trained  and  unnatural :  And  frequent¬ 
ly  occafions  Prolixity.  But  fince  we  now  find 
this  Manner  univerfally  eitabllfhed,  it  fhould 
be  our  Bufinefs,  inflead  of  enlarging  on  its 
Evils,  to  guard  againft  them,  and  improve  on 
its  Advantages,  for  fome  it  may  poffibly  have ; 
one  acknowledged ;  being  ufeful  to  prevent  a 
vague  undetermined  Way  of  Declamation  •  for 
which  Purpofe  it  was  probably  at  firfl  intro¬ 
duced. 

It  feemeth  to  be  no  uncommon  Pradlice, 
after  the  Difeourfe  hath  been  compofed,  then 
to  fearch  for  a  fuitable  Text;  a  Proceeding 
which  cannot  fucceed  well.  For  by  this  Means 
it  Cometh  to  pafs,  that  the  Text  is  little  more 
than  a  Lemma  or  Motto,  as  it  were,  to  the  Dif¬ 
eourfe,  bearing  only  a  faint  and  difl:ant  Refem- 
blance.  The  Preacher  appeareth  to  have  little 
Regard  to  it.  After  the  firfl  fetting  out,  he 
quickly  lofeth  Sight  of  it,  and  returneth  to  it 
no  more ;  which  is  both  improper  and  ungrace¬ 
ful.  For  the  Difeourfe  fhould  be  the  Text  un¬ 
folded,  the  Text  fhould  be  the  Difeourfe  in 
Abflradl :  They  fhould  be  as  the  Seed  and 
Plant ;  which  latter  is  the  Seed  drawn  out  by 
Nutriment,  and  organifed  in  its  jufl  and  full 
Dimenfions. 

From  the  Text  whatfoever  you  obferve 
fhould  flow  naturally,  as  from  its  Source ; 
fhould  tend  to  illuflrate,  to  confirm,  its  Senfe, 

or 
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or  fliould  recommend  Confequences  deduced 
from  it ;  for  .we  fliould  firft  form  right  No¬ 
tions,  ^nd  then  make  them  the  Foundation  of 
rieht  Praftice. 

V./ 

Farther,  Experience  teaches,  that  when¬ 
ever  your  Text  is  pronounced,  every  attentive 
Hearer  immediately  formeth  to  himfelf  fome 
general  confufed  Notion  of  that  wdiich  you 
feem  prepared  to  difcourfe  upon :  Inftead  of 
proceeding  in  which,  if  you  carry  him  a  quite 
different  Road,  you  difappoint  him,  and  there¬ 
fore  for  the  mioft  Part  difpleafe. 

Again.  Some  Perfons  delight  in  chufing 
a  very  fingular  Text,  that  they  may  fliew  their 
own  Art  in  the  Ufe  made  of  it,  in  extrafting 
much  from  what  appears  barren.  Others  again 
feleft  one  the  moft  diftant,  and  exhibit,  as  they 
think,  furprifing  Skill  in  bending  it  to  their 
Purpole.  Not  feldom  ye  may  obferve  others  to 
pick  out  a  difficult  Paflage,  and  make  pompous 
Oftentation  of  Learning  in  clearing  all  Doubts, 
and  unfolding  its  true  Senfe :  Or  what  is 
lefs  juftifiable,  they  chufe  out  a  known 
Text,  yet  give  it  a  new  Interpretation,  and 
make  this  imagined  Difcovery  the  Ground¬ 
work  of  their  fubfequent  Remarks.  Many 
other  Singularities  of  a  like  Sort  one  might 
enumerate ;  but  it  may  fuffice  to  have  men¬ 
tioned  thefe,  and  to  obferve,  once  for  all,  that 
every  Thing  of  this  Sort,  every  Deviation  from 
the  plain  Road  of  Cuftom  and  common  Senfe 
in  this  Article,  bordering  on  Affeftation,  and 
Ipringing  from,  or  juflly  fufpefted  of  Vanity, 

ought 
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ought  to  be  avoided.  The  Scripture  abound- 
eth  in  Doftrines  and  Precepts  expreffed  with 
Clearnefs  and  Strength  :  Chufe  out  one  the 
moft  appofite^  full,  and  of  moderate  Length, 
fo  as  not  to  puzzle  the  Attention,  or  burthen 
the  Memory  of  the  Hearer:  From  hence,  as 
the  Fountain,  let  your  Difcourfe  flow. 

When  you  have  in  this  Manner  determined 
on  your  Point,  you  flaould  above  all  Things 
carefully  confider  it ;  revolve  it  often  in  your 
Mind,  turn  and  return  it,  view  it  on  every  Side, 
in  all  Lights,  in  every  Afpeft  and  Pofltion,  in 
its  feveral  Connexions,  Refemblances,  Oppofl- 
tions,  DiflFerences :  Confult  alfo  thofe  who  have 
written  well  upon  it,  that  you  may  have  the 
fullefl:,  mofl:  accurate  Survey  of  it  which  is 
poflible. 

But  in  this  lafl:  Article  ufe  fome  Caution  : 
By  reading  you  may  furnifh  yourfelf  with  Ma¬ 
terials  ;  but  the  forming  of  thefe,  the  Work- 
manfhip,  mufl  be  your  own  :  Wherefore,  be¬ 
ware  of  following  any  other  too  clofely;  an 
Inconvenience  apt  to  fpring  from  Study  ;  your 
Thoughts,  inftead  of  opening  to  themfelves  a 
new  Courfe,  will  flow  in  the  Channel  already 
opened.  To  prevent  which,  allow  yourfelf, 
after  the  Perufal  of  good  Writers,  a  proper  In¬ 
terval,  before  you  attempt  to  write  ^  that  you 
may,  in  the  mean  while,  have  forgotten  the 
Form  and  Order  of  what  you  have  read ;  that 
now,  finding  the  Materials  diflfolved  and  fcat- 
tered,  you  may  work  them  up  according  to 

your 
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your  own  Faculties,  into  a  new  Piece,  of  your 
own  Compofition  and  Contexture. 

Thus  you  fhould  gather  your  Materials  from 
all  Parts,  and  make  your  Colledion  as  copious 
as  may  be,  becaufe  out  of  thefe  you  are  to  fe- 
led  the  beft  and  fitted: ;  and  Superfluity  is  ne- 
ceffary,  that  you  may  be  able  and  willing  to  re- 
jed. 

Do  we  not  hear  every  Day,  Difeourfes  flim- 
fy,  thin-lpun,  and  Wire-drawn  ?  The  Caufe 
of  which  is,  that  the  Speakers  fet  out  upon 
fcanty  Materials,  and  not  having  Stuff  enough 
to  lad:  out  properly  their  Half-hour,  are  forced 
to  make  it  up  as  they  can,  beating  out  into 
Surface  what  fliould  have  gone  into  Solidity, 

Glide  not  over,  as  the  Manner  too  often 
is,  and  lightly  fkim  a  Subjed ;  but  endeavour 
to  go  to  the  Bottom,  touch  only  upon  what 
may  be  ufeful,  but  exhaud:  that,  and  endeavour 
to  leave  your  Hearers  entirely  fatisfied.  Some 
Perfons  labouring  to  grafp  great  Extent,  em¬ 
brace  nothing  but  Surface :  Let  it  be  your  Care 
to  go  deeper,  and  contrad  your  Compafs. 

After  having  colleded  your  Materials; 
your  next  Care  is  to  range  them  in  good  Order. 
Method  is  an  Article  principally  to  be  regarded, 
becaufe  upon  it  .chiefly  depend  the  Clearnefs 
and  Strength  of  what  you  deliver,  of  Confe- 
quence,  its  Influence  and  Ufefulnefs :  And  [a] 

Foreigners 

[rt]  Sdf  a  very  extraordinary  Judgment  in  this  Matter, 
attributed  to  Monfieur  Da«uesseau,  lately  Chancellor 
mi  Frcncf^  in  the  Preface  of  the  3d  Tome  of  a  Golledion 

of 
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Foreigners  who  do  Juftice  to  the  good  Senfe 
and  Underftanding  of  the  Englijh^  charge  them 
with  Defeft  herein  5  they  have  Abundance,  but 
in  Confufion. 

When  therefore  you  have  felefted  out  of 
the  Mafs  abovementioned  the  Thoughts  fitteft 
for  your  Purpofe,  you  are  to  difpofe  each  in  its 
proper  Place,  thus  forming  the  Chain  and  Se¬ 
ries  of  your  Difcourfe.  You  may  know  when 
this  is  rightly  accomplilhed  by  this  Trial :  Can 
you  leave  out  any  Part  ?  Can  you  tranfpofe  any 
without  injuring  the  Whole  ?  For  whilfl:  this 
may  be  done,  there  is  fome  Defeft  in  the  Dif- 
pofition ;  and  you  muft  not  quit  the  Work,  un¬ 
til  it  ftand  the  Proof  of  this  ElTay !  This  Talk 
claims  your  firft  Care :  Afterwards,  you  may 
apply  yourfelf  to  polifh  and  adorn. 

Here  i  n  you  may  look  upon  yourfelf  as  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Example  of  a  Painter,  fuppofe  of 
Hiftory  or  Landlkip :  He  firft  lays  his  Defign, 
fixeth  upon  the  Figures  moft  fuitable  to  his 
Purpofe,  difpofeth  them  in  the  beft  Manner, 
Iketches  them  out  rudely,  traceth  the  Out¬ 
lines  ;  which  being  done,  he  proceeds  to  work 
upon  them,  beftoweth  Subftance  and  Colour ; 
and  laftly,  retouching  all,  addeth  thofe  lively 
Graces  which  compleat  and  animate  the  Whole. 

But  before  you  proceed  thus  far,  there  is 
one  Thing  relative  to  Defign,  worthy  of  parti¬ 
cular 

of  Voyages,  by  Abbe  Phevost.  His  Words  are  thcfe, 
Votla  VO’S  Anglois  difoit  il\  avec  de  Pefprit  &  du  f avoir y 
qs^on  ne  leur  contejii  pas,  ils  rCont  jamais  enUndu  la  vraie 
forme  (Tun  livrc% 
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cular  Obfei*vation  :  That  every  Difeourfe  fhould 
have  one  principal  SubjeBy  the  Explanation, 
Proof,  and  Enforcement  whereof  fhould  be  the 
main  Scope,  to  which  all  other  Heads  fliould 
be  fubordinate ;  or  rather  they  {hould  be  only 
Branches  or  different  Views  of  it,  and  all  con¬ 
cur  in  the  End  to  its  Strength  and  Illuftration. 

There  is  no  Work  of  Art,  in  which  this 
Unity  of  Defign  is  not  elfential  to  its  Beauty 
and  Perfedion.  Thus  it  is  in  Painting,  where 
every  Piece  fhould  reprefent  one  Subjed,  and 
contain  one  principal  Figure.  The  Violation  of 
which  Rule  is  allowed  to  be  a  Defed  in  the 
Mafter-piece  of  the  greateft  Artift,  the  'Trans-‘ 
figuration^  which  comprehends  in  one  Piece, 
two  diftind  independent  Adions ;  although  it 
is  at  the  fame  Time  confeft,  that  each  of  thefe 
lingly  confidered,  is  admirable.  The  fame 
Remark  extends  equally  to  Poefy;  and  the 
Hecuba  of  Euripides  is  in  like  Manner  defed- 
ive,  containing  two  diftind  Adions,  faulty  thus 
joined,  feparately  very  beautiful. 

The  Rule  is  indeed  founded  in  Nature.  We 
can  contemplate  but  one  Objed  at  once ;  this 
engageth  our  whole  Attention ;  and  although 
its  feveral  Appendages  and  Relations  may  pleafe 
by  adding  an  agreeable  Variety,  yet  the  Mind 
ftill  feeketh  to  dwell  on  this  one,  and  the  chief 
Objed  muft  predominate,  muft  govern,  and 
reign  through  the  Whole. 

Hence  we  fee  how  unfkilfully  they  ad,  who 
making  Choice  of  a  Text,  containing  a  Recital 
of  different  Virtues  or  Vices,  take  their  Divi- 

lioii 
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fion  from  thence,  and  treat  feparately  of  each. 
Thus  they  form,  properly  fpeaking,  not  one 
Difcourfe,  but  feveral  tacked  together,  which 
bears  a  clumfy  Appearance,  and  being  confufed, 
is  burthenfome  to  the  Memory.  Beiides,  mul¬ 
tiplying  Subjefts,  they  talk  fuperficially  of  all. 

This  Error,  where  it  is  not  the  EfFeft  of 
Lazinefs,  fprings  from  Barrennefs  of  Invention ; 
when  one  unable  to  write  concerning  one  Point, 
fo  as  to  frame  a  Difcourfe  of  proper  or  cuftoma- 
ry  Length,  tries  to  help  this  Poverty,  by  taking 
in  a  Multiplicity  of  Subjefts, 

Instances  hereof  we  fee  in  the  Comedies 
of  "Terence^  who  borrowing  the  Plots  from 
Menander^  hath  formed  each  Play  by  crowding 
two  of  the  Greek  Poet,  into  one :  And  our  mo¬ 
dern  Tragedies  are  ufually  compofed  in  the 
fame  Way;  where  the  Poets  wanting  Genius, 
or  Art,  or  Application,  or  partly  perhaps  in 
Compliance  to  the  ill  Judgment  of  a  prejudiced 
Audience,  inftead  of  working  up  one  import¬ 
ant  Faft  into  a  compleat  Drama,  choofe  two  or 
more  independent  Tranfaftions ;  thus  unikii- 
fully  fupplying  in  ill-joined  Fafts,  Defeft  in  Na¬ 
ture,  Sentiment,  and  well-fupported  Charafter. 

The  following  may  be  a  general  Direftion 
concerning  Method  in  the  Kind  of  Compofitions 
now  before  us. 

If  there  be  any  Degree  of  Obfeurity  in  your 
Text,  whether  in  the  Exprefiion,  or  arinng 
from  its  Connexion  with  other  Parts,  explain  it. 
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Distinguish  the  feveral  Particulars  which 
are  contained  in  it,  and  which  are  to  form  the 
feveral  Heads. 

Next  prove  the  Truth  of  each. 

After,  remove,  if  you  think  it  neceflary, 
Objedtions. 

Lajlly^  Deduce  important  (pradical)  Con- 
fequences. 

Concerning  each  of  which  I  fliall  proceed 
to  make  fome  fhort  Remarks. 

But  before  thefe,  I  fliould  take  Notice,  that 
it  is  ufual  to  place  an  Exordium^  or  Introdudion : 
Which  feems  to  be  a  convenient  and  reafonable 
Cuftom,  becaufe  it  leadeth  the  Hearer  gently 
and  by  eafy  Degrees  into  the  Subjed,  the  En¬ 
trance  into  which  would  otherwife  be  harfh  and 
abrupt.  This  was  the  Pradice  of  the  antient 
Orators,  except  in  fome  very  rare  Cafes  of  high 
Paffion,  or  in  Affairs  of  unforefeen  Hurry  and 
Precipitation :  Or  as  Milton  finely  expreffes  it. 
As  when  of  old  fome  Orator  renown’d 

In  Athens  or  free  Rome^  where  Eloquence 

Flourifh’d,  fince  mute,  to  fome  great  Caufe 
addrefs’d; 

Stood  in  himfelf  colleded.— 

Sometimes  in  Height  began,  as  no  Delay 

Of  Preface  brooking  thro’  his  Zeal  of  Right : 

The  Tempter  all  impaffion’d  thus  begun.” 

Of  this  latter  vehement  Kind  is  the  firfl:  Oration 
Againft  Cataline  ;  and  that  of  Ajax  in  Ovid- 

But  this,  if  to  be  ventured  upon  at  all  in  the 
prefent  Cafe,  fhould  be  very  feldom.  It  hath 
been  attempted  by  Perfons  of  good  Talents, 

and 
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and  their  Succefs,  I  think,  not  encouraging  [a]. 
If  indeed  you  begin  with  ardent  Paffion,  how 
fliall  you  keep  it  up  ?  There  is  great  Danger  of 
the  Flame  ending  in  Smoke  [/?],  It  is  therefore 
fit  to  premife  fome  few  Words,  that  may  be- 
fpeak  Attention,  may  conciliate  Favour,  or  ex¬ 
cite  Curiolity.  But  Care  fhould  be  taken,  that 
fuch  Introdudlion  be  fhort;  not  far-fetched, 
nor  pompous ;  not  refined  in  Thought,  nor 
affedled  in  Diftion;  fomething  different  from, 
yet  nearly  connected  with  the  Text;  fuch  as 
falleth  without  ftraining,  into  your  Defign;  fuch 
as  feemeth  not  to  have  been  looked  for,  but  to 
have  offered  itfelf. 

It  is  of  mighty  Importance  that  this  Part 
fhould  be  rightly  executed,  and  it  is  that,  in 
which  there  is  moft  Danger  of  failing.  The 
beft  Precept  appears  to  be  this  :  When  you 

have  formed  your  whole  Plan,  fearch  among 
your  Inferences  for  the  moft  eafy  and  naturd 
one  :  This  will  furnifh  a  good  Introduction: 
But  take  Care  that  it  do  not  afterwards  ap- 
pear  ;  at  leaft  in  the  fame  Light.” 

After  this  Preface,  you  go  on  in  the  next 
Place,  to  propofe  the  feveral  Articles,  which 
you  intend  to  make  the  Heads  of  your  enfuing 
Difcourfe.  Concerning  which  Cuftom,  Opi¬ 
nions  differ. 

In 

[i?]  Of  this  Kind  is  the  22d  Sermon  of  Dr.  Atterhury-^ 
On  thefe  Words,  Blejfed  is  he  who  Jhail  not  be  offended  in  me\ 
which  beginneth  thus,  —  And  can  any  Man  be  offfind- 
‘‘  ed  in  thee  blcfled  Jefu,  who  haft  undertaken,  and  done, 
and  fuffered  fo  much?  &c.^^ 

Non  fumum  cx  fulgore,  fed  ex  fumo  dare  lucem.  Hor. 
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In  Oppolition  to  it,  fome  have  affirmed, 
“  That  it  gives  a  dilgufting  Air  of  Drynefs  and 
Formality,  by  prefenting  to  the  Hearer  be- 
forehand,  a  View  of  the  Entertainment 
which  is  defigned  for  him  ;  which  Anticipa- 
tion  taketh  away  from  it  the  Charm  of  No- 
velty,  andblunteththeEdgeof  hisCuriofity: 
‘‘  Whereas  it  would  be  much  better  to  lead 
him  on  by  Degrees,  and  let  the  Subjeft  un- 
fold  itfelf.  Then  would  all  be  preferved 
new ;  And  belides,  he  would  have  the  Plea- 
fure  of  difcovering  himfelf  that  Method, 
which  thefe  Divifions  too  officioufly  point  out 
him.  Accordingly  it  is  in  this  Manner,  that 
the  polite  Antients  have  written  5  and  if  you 
were  to  reduce  a  moral  Treatife  of  TCnlly  to 
the  faffiionable  Form  of  diftinft  Heads,  you 
would  greatly  diminiffi  it’s  Elegance  and 
Beauty.” 

This  Reafoning  it  is  acknowledged,  hath 
Force ;  and  is  in  a  great  Meafure  juft  with  Re¬ 
gard  to  Works,  which  are  intended  as  were  the 
Treatifes  of  the  Antients  there  cited,  to  be  read 
in  the  Leifure  and  Silence  of  the  Clofet  :  But 
doth  it  extend  to  thofe  which  are  pronounced 
only  ?  A  Reader  may  paufe  to  confider,  may 
look  back,  may  recolleft,  and  if  the  Thread 
hath  efcaped,  may  ufe  all  Helps  of  Thought 
iuid  Examination  to  recover  it ;  none  of  which 
are  in  the  Hearer’s  Powers  but  the  Words  once 
uttered  if  they  be  not  imprinted  on  his  Memo- 
tjy  or  if  they  pafs  too  quick  for  his  Apprehen 
lion,  cannot  be  recalled.  Such  additional  Helps 

there- 
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therefore  as  can  be  offered,  to  his  Underftand- 
ing  and  remembring  what  is  faid,  ought  certain¬ 
ly  to  be  fupplyed. 

It  feems  for  this  Reafon  to  be  a  wife  and 
ufeful  Cuftom,  to  lay  before  your  Audience  a 
fuccind:  Account  of  the  principal  Points,  which 
you  mean  to  fpeak  upon.  This  general  Survey 
will  excite  their  Curiofity  :  Each  new  Head  you 
pafs  on  to  will  be  a  kind  of  Breathing-place,  and 
ferve  to  renew  their  Attention  :  And  when  the 
Whole  is  finifhed,  they  will  by  this  Means  have 
a  more  diftind  Remembrance  of  what  you  pafl 
through.  When  you  are  to  condud  one  through 
a  ftrange  Country ;  by  fliewing  to  him  a  fmall 
Chart  of  it,  or  a  fhort  Defcription  of  the  chief 
Towns  or  remarkable  Objeds,  he  is  to  meet 
v/ith,  you  would  contribute  to  render  his  Jour¬ 
ney  more  agreeable  ;  he  would  behold  them  af¬ 
terwards  with  more  Pleafure  becaufe  of  this 
imperfed  Glimpfe;  and  would  have  alfo  the  Sa- 
tisfadion  of  knowing  frequently,  what  Part  of 
his  intended  Courfe  he  was  in. 

This  Part  of  dividing  your  Subjed  properly 
is  of  great  Moment.  And  of  fo  nice  and  diffi¬ 
cult  a  Nature  is  it,  that  Criticks  have  obferved 
among  the  many  Divifions  in.  the  Works  of 
idhy  but  one  which  they  allow  to  be  perfed, 
not  liable  to  Objedion  [c].  This  we  may  well 

account 

[c]  The  Divifion  in  the  Oration  for  Mur^na:  The 

whole  Accufation,  O  Judges,  may  be  reduced  to  three 
Heads.  One  confifts  in  Objeflions  againft  his  Life  ; 
the  fecond  relates  to  the  dignity  of  his  Office  :  The 
third  includes  the  Corruption  with  which  he  is  charged. 
This,  faith  Erafmus,  is  psrfecriy  clears  contains  nothing 
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account  Hypercriticifm  and  Excefs  of  Delicacy. 
What  feems  moft  material  to  obferve  is : 

That  the  Heads  of  your  Difcourfe  fhould 
arife  ealily  from  the  Text.  That  they  fhould 
“  be  few,  I  fuppofe  hardly  exceeding  four  or 
‘‘  five  at  moft.  That  each  one  fhould  be  alto- 
gether  diftindl  from  the  others.  And  if  it 
‘‘  may  be,  each  fpring  from  the  foregoing.” 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  produce  many 
Inftances  from  our  own  Writers  of  good  Divili- 
onsj  but  Examples  in  thefe  Cafes  fuit  ill  with  the 
Brevity  of  my  Defign.  One  however  of  more 
than  ordinary  Exaflnefs  I  (hall  juft  mention. 

The  Text  is  this  —  Judas ^  betrayeji  thou  the 
Son  of  Man  with  a  Kifs  ?  The  Preacher  confi- 
ders  firft  the  Faflj  next  makes  fome  ufeful  Ob- 
fervations  upon  it.-— Upon  the  former  Article, 
every  Word  in  the  Text  faith  he,  tends  to  co¬ 
lour  the  Fafl  with  a  feveral  Blacknefs.  ift. 
Betrayefl  thou^  denoteth  Malice.  2d.  Judas^ 
the  Name  prefixed  pointing  out  the  Betrayer, 
ffieweth  Perfidioufnefs.  3d.  Judas  betrayeji 
thou  THE  Son  of  Man  ?  implyeth  Ingratitude. 
4th.  Betray  eft  thou^  with  a  Kiss?  Charges 
him  with  Hypocrify. — After  which,  he  goes  on 
to  prove  under  the  fecond  Head,  that  every  vo¬ 
luntary  Aft  of  Sin  in  fome  Degree  containeth 
all  thefe.  The  Application  concerneth  every 
Man  [^]. 

As 


fuperfluous ;  comprehends  the  whole  Caufc  :  And  alfo  Is 
furnished  by  the  Adverfary.  ("De  arte  concionandi,  lib.  i.) 
{d}  See  Sermons  by  Dr,  T9un^y  Vol.  x. 
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As  to  the  concealed  Method  before  contend¬ 
ed  for,  that,  in  which  the  feveral  conftituent  Ar¬ 
ticles  are  not  Ipecifyed,  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
that  altho’  you  do  not  make  Ufe  of  it  in  the 
Whole  of  your  Sermon,  yet  you  may,  and 
ought  in  the  feveral  Parts  thereof.  For,  as 
every  Head  hath  it’s  Method,  fo  is  it  refolvable 
into  feveral  Heads,  which  altho’  you  treat  of  in 
their  exaft  Order,  yet  you  are  not  to  enume¬ 
rate. 

Thus  may  your  Dilcourfe  be  faid  to  refem- 
ble  an  Animal  Body,  in  which  the  great 
Parts  are  at  firft  Sight  diftinguiflied  j  but  the 
many  lefler  Veffels  which  fupport  and  compofe 
the  greater,  the  Veins,  Arteries,  and  Nerves, 
altho’  equally  diftindt  and  eflential  to  the  Whole, 
are  concealed  from  View,  and  appear  only  by 
DilTedion. 


Pi  LECTURE 
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Lecture  the  Twenty-firft. 

On  the  fame  Subject. 


^  I  Proof  or  Reafoning  Part,  which  is 

§  the  next  in  Ordei%  you  are  to  regard  as 
the  moft  important  of  all,  and  accordingly 
take  Care  to  be  moft  exad:  herein.  I  fliall  not 
repeat  the  Obfervations  [a}  formerly  made  on 
this  Head,  all  which  are  applicable  here  ^  but 
fome  fiot  at  all,  or  then  flightly  mentioned,  as 
being  peculiar  to  this  Place,  I  fliall  now  go  on 
to  lay  before  you. 

In  this  Part  you  never  can  be  too  clear;  the 
only  Caution  is,  in  feeking  Perfpicuity  not  to 
become  prolix.  For  Shortnefs  is  here  of  efpe- 
cial  Ufe  :  It  keeps  up  Attention  by  the  quick 
Succeflion  of  Ideas ;  it  renders  Argument  more 
eafy  to  the  Memory ;  and  alfo  gives  Strength  to 
it.  For  in  lengthening  the  Chain,  you  weaken 
it.  Mathematicians,  the  great  Mafters  of  Rea- 
fon  are  fenfible  of  this  Truth ;  the  moft  Ikilful 
among  them  ftudy  as  much  as  they  conveni¬ 
ently  may,  to  abridge  Demonftrations :  And 
herein  it  is,  that  the  Analytick  Method  in  ma- 
ny  Refpefts  inferior,  hath  a  confiderable  Ad¬ 
vantage 
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vantage  over  the  Geometrical^  being  more 
concife. 

A  Fault  before  touched  upon,  and  among 
Preachers  even  of  Note,  too  common,  is  a  Re¬ 
dundancy  in  this  Article  :  The  ufing  of  a  Mul¬ 
titude  of  Arguments.  Zeal  for  Truth  is  apt  to 
miflead  a  Speaker  into  thinking,  that  no  Proofs 
fliould  be  omitted ;  that  he  hath  never  faid 
enough  while  any  Thing  remains  unfaid,  As 
an  Inftance  of  this  Excefs,  I  believe  one  may 
cite  the  Works  of  Doftor  Barrow,  who  having 
a  ftrong  Faculty  of  Reafon,  together  with  a  vaft 
Compafs  of  Learning,  and  a  lively  Imagination, 
abounds  with  excellent  Arguments  on  every 
Subject :  He  exhaufts  whatever  he  treateth  of ; 
you  can  add  nothing:  But  fuch  Plenty  often 
caufeth  Confufion .  If  fomewhat  were  retrench¬ 
ed  the  reft  would  have  more  Vigour  :  You 
would  fee  more  diftinftly,  and  comprehend 
more  fully:  For  the  Mind,  like  a  Veflel  once 
full,  if  you  pour  in  more,  runs  over  and  lofes : 
Or  as  the  Poet  well  exprefles  it, 

Omne  fupervacuum  pleno  de  peBore  manat. 

Besides,  in  thus  bringing  together  nume¬ 
rous  Arguments,  it  is  probable,  that  you  will 
employ  fome  that  are  weak,  dubious,  perhaps 
falfe  ^  and  Lord  Bacon  \J?]  juftly  obferves,  that 
one  idle  Reafon  weakeneth  all  the  good  which 
went  before. 

You  fhould  choofe  few,  clear,  and  ftrong, 
and  juft ;  fet  thefe  in  the  faireft  Light  from  Or¬ 
der  and  Expreffion^  drive  them  to  a  Point: 

C  c  2  Thus 

p]  Eflays. 
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Thus  {hall  their  Force  make  ample  Compenfa- 
tion  for  the  Want  of  Numbers.  A  ikilful 
General  preferreth  few,  well-difciplined  Troops 
to  a  raw  unpraftifed  Multitude,  whofe  Number 
makes  them  unwieldy  and  unaftive,  a  Crowd 
rather  than  an  Army. 

A  Preacher  after  declaring  that  he  hath  de- 
monftrated  a  Point,  yet  goes  on  to  new  Proofs : 
But  why  ?  At  any  Rate,  I  fhall  not  liften  ;  for 
if  he  hath  performed  what  he  fays,  what  Need 
of^  more?  What  can  be  added  to  Demonftration ? 
If  he  hath  not  ‘  how  fhall  I  believe  him  now  ? 
Or,  already  deceived,  expeft  better  ? 

A  fecond  Fault,  not  lefs  common  nor  lefs 
hurtful  is  this.  Perfons  who  write  in  thefe  Days 
complain,  that  they  have  come  into  the  World 
too  late  -y  that  there  remain  to  them  Gleanings 
only,  to  gather  up,  in  the  Harvefl:  of  Letters : 
They  have  been  prevented  in  all  Subjefts;  and 
if  they  would  not,  as  too  often  is  the  Cafe, 
teize  with  endlefs  Repetition,  they  find  them- 
felves  compelled  to  leave  the  beaten  Road. 
Hence  their  Ambition  is,  on  all  Occafions,  to 
fay,  not  that  which  is  juft,  but  new 5  which,  in 
Morals,  muft  needs  be  oftentimes  falfe, 

T o  this  Caufe  we  may  attribute  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  Doftrines,  of  which  modern  Times  have 
been  fo  wonderfully  and  unhappily  fruitful. 

Such  is  the  fancyed  Conspiracy  between 
Divines  and  Atheifts,  with  which  the  Imagina¬ 
tion  of  a  late  Writer  feems  to  have  been  as  much 
haunted,  as  was  that  of  Don  ^ixot  by  his  Ne¬ 
cromancers.  Hence  the  chimerical  Suppofiti- 

cn. 
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on,  that  becaufe  Reafon  in  it  s  higheft  Degree 
of  Perfeeflion  may  difeover  a  Man’s  whole  Duty, 
therefore  in  all  Cafes  and  under  all  Difadvanta- 
ges,  it  may.  And  the  contrary  Extreme  to 
this ;  that  all  moral  Knowlege  undifcoverable 
otherwife,  flows  immediately  from  Revelation. 
Hence  the  Aflertion,  that  the  proper  Trial  of 
Truth  is  by  Ridicule.  And  the  Attempt  to 
prove,  that  the  Writings  of  Mejes  are  divinely 
infpired,  from  this  Angle  Confideration,  that  he 
hath  not  made  mention  of  a  future  State. 

Some  of  thefe  are  advanced  with  an  ill  De- 
Agn  ;  others  by  pious  Men,  and  intended  well : 
I  take  Notice  of  both  Sorts,  that  ws  may  be  the 
more  on  our  Guard ;  for  all  Errors,  thofe 
flowing  from  the  befl  Caufes,  may  be  danger¬ 
ous  :  And  it  is  by  thefe  Means,  this  Study  of 
Novelty,  that  moft  of  the  Well-meaning  at 
leafl:,  are  betrayed  into  them. 

But  if,  in  all  Cafes  they  are  hurtful,  they 
are  alfo  moft  abfurd  in  Sermons ;  which  are  de- 
figned  for  Practice,  not  Speculation ;  to  make 
Men  good  Livers,  not  acute  Difputants.  I  re¬ 
member  to  have  heard  more  than  once  from 
the  Pulpit,  the  moft  fubtle  Conjectures  con»- 
cerning  the  Nature  of  the  Soul,  it’s  Subflftenca 
and  Actions  in  a  feparate  State,  explained,  as 
the  Preacher  called  it,  to  a  drowzy,  or  aflo- 
nifhed,  alTuredly  fatigued  Audience,  I  know 
not  whether  more  unintelligibly,  or  prefump-. 
f uoufly.  I  remember  to  have  heard  in  the  fame 
Manner,  Attempts  to  reconcile  the  Fore-know- 
lege  of  God  with  the  Liberty  of  Man.  The 
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moft  facred  Myfteries  of  the  Chrlftian  Faith, 
the  Motives  and  Councils  of  the  Almighty,  I 
have  known  likewife  examined  into  v>^ith  the 
fame  Temerity.  Sometimes  a  plain  reafonable 
Audience  is  entertained  with  new  Difeoveries 
in  the  Old  Teftament,  deduced  from  a  profound 
Skill  in  the  Hebrew  Tongue :  Or,  again,  is  edi- 
fyed  with  Attempts  to  revive  the  long  dormant 
Notion  of  a  Millennium. 

I  SPEAK  not  at  prefent  concerning  the  Truth 
of  thefe  Matters,  nor  concerning  the  Propriety 
or  Expediency  of  difeuffing  fuch  in  general: 
But  certainly  they  ought  not  to  be  difeuffed  on 
thefe  Occaiions ;  this  is  not  their  Place.  On 
the  contrary^  retain  you  always  in  View  th$ 
only  End  of  preaching,  the  reforming  the  Lives 
of  Men,  the  making  them  wife  unto  Salvation : 
You  then  cannot  go  wrong.  Ufeful  Points  ex¬ 
plained,  recommended  with  Strength  of  Reafon 
and  Sincerity,  make  up  the  Whole ;  do  this, 
and  you  need  not  apprehend  that  you  fhall  not 
be  liftened  to ;  good  Arguments  well  handled 
are  always  fufficiently  new. 

Ingenious  Men  are  liable  to  a  third  Error. 
From  a  Manner  of  reading  and  thinking  deeply, 
they  fix  in  themfelves  fo  ftrong  an  Habit,  that 
on  all,  on  the  fimpleft  Occafions,  they  are  apt 
to  run  into  this  their  accuftomed  Way.  Are 
they  to  recommend  a  Branch  of  moral  Duty,  as 
Juftice  or  Temperance  ?  They  raife  upon  it 
Speculations,  which  a  plain  Man  cannot  rightly 
underfiand  :  They  are  for  ever  running  back  to 
the  Foundation,  drawing  Proofs  from  the  eter¬ 
nal 
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nal  Difference  of  Things,  from  the  Love  of 
Truth,  univerfal  Benevolence,  or  a  fuppofed 
moral  Tafte:  Which  Principles,  whether  wrong 
or  rightly  fixed  upon,  is  not  now  the  Qi^flion  ; 
but  undoubtedly,  here  they  are  altogether  mif- 
placed  -y  and  a  Phyfician  called  upon  for  Ad¬ 
vice,  might  as  properly  undertake  to  preferve 
or  recover  Health,  by  entertaining  his  Patient 
with  a  learned  Diflertation  of  Anatomy,  the 
animal  Oeconomy,  or  Nature  and  Operation  of 
Medicines. 

F  Ew,  if  any  there  are,  who  ferloufly  doubt, 
whether  they  ought  to  be  temperate  and  juft : 
But  wherein  confift  thefe  Duties  ^  what  Advan¬ 
tages  they  lead  to ;  how  we  may  be  induced  to 
pradife  them ;  what  Motives  there  are  to  en¬ 
courage,  what  Precepts  to  dired,  what  Tempta¬ 
tions  to  avoid :  — Thefe  are  Articles  intelligible 
and  ufeful,  not  involved  with  Subtilties,  and 
affeding  all  Mankind. 

The  Writings  of  a  very  learned  [c]  Prelate 
feem  liable  to  this  Objedion.  In  Difeourfes, 
wherein  he  profeffedly  deduceth  the  Obligation 
to  Virtue,  from  confidering  the  Frame  of  hu¬ 
man  Nature,  compofed  with  ftrong  and  mafterly 
Reafoning,  yet  as  Sermons,  in  myApprehenfion, 
not  unexceptionable,  allow  to  him,  if  you  pleafe, 
this  Manner  ;  at  leaft,  he  hath  excelled  in  them 
fo  much,  that  even  in  blaming,  we  cannot  but 
admire.  What  I  would  remark  is,  that  on 
other  Subjeds,  where  this  Nicety  of  Difquifition 

is 


[c]  Dr.  Butler y  Bifliop  of  Durham, 
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is  not  neceflary,  he,  notwithftanding,  ufeth  the 
fame. 

Doth  he  treat  of  Compaffion  ?  It’s  Nature, 
Origine,  the  Texture,  as  it  were,  of  the  Soul  is 
here  analyzed  with  refined  Sagacity.  If  he  is 
to  warn  you  againft  Self-deceit,  he  leads  you 
into  the  inmoft  ReceflTes  of  the  Heart;  with 
much  good  Senfe  ;  but  who  can  follow  ?  So  it 
is  in  treating  of  Refentment;  even  in  explaining 
the  moft  obvious  of  all  praftical  Duties,  the  Love 
of  our  Neighbour.  It  is  indeed  a  reigning  Cha- 
rafter.  AndJiowever  valuable  are  the  Works 
of  this  good  and  learned  Man,  for  this  I  do 
with  Pleafure  acknowlege,  yet  confidered,  as 
delivered  from  the  Pulpit,  they  are  herein 
faulty.  And  I  mention  this  Defeft,  the  rather, 
as  I  have  obferved  Men  of  Senfe  to  have  been  led 
often  aftray  by  an  Imitation  of  him;  and  in 
Truth  fuch  only  can  imitate  him. 

Hence  the  Faults  of  eminent  Writers,  how¬ 
ever  unwilling  we  are  to  cenfure  fuch,  ought 
chiefly  to  be  remarked  in  Leftures  of  this  Kind, 
not  only  as  the  Merit  of  the  cenfured  makes  the 
Example  more  Striking,  but  becaufe  their  Faults 
are  more  likely  to  infeft  others,  the  Genius 
which  excufeth  their  Errors,  rendering  them 
more  dangerous :  And,  this  I  hope,  will  plead 
my  Apology,  if  I  fometimes  blame  where  I 
moft  honour. 

The  Sum  is;  We  fhould  in  preaching  on 
moral  as  well  as  religious  Points,  avoid  whatever 
Things  are  nice,  difficult,  fubtile :  They  puz¬ 
zle  without  inftrufting,  they  confound  without 

con- 
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convincing;  and  with  regard  to  the  Bulk  of' 
Mankind,  in  this  Cafe  moft  to  be  regarded, 
are  altogether  ufelefs. 

This  leads  to  a  farther  Obfervation  : — You 
fhould  as  much  as  poflible,  adapt  yourfelf  to  the 
Capacities  of  your  Audience.  It  may  be  a 
learned  one  ;  a  mixedy  or  an  illiterate. 

Before  one  of  the  lirfl:  Kind,  you  are  more 
at  Liberty  in  the  Point  mentioned  ;  but  the  Cafe 
occurs  fo  rarely,  that  it  is  fcarcely  worth  While 
to  make  an  Exception  for  it. 

Before  thefecond,  you  may  be  allowed  to 
argue  with  Clofenefs;  to  a  certain  Degree  of 
Length ;  perhaps  not  altogether  without  Subtil- 
ty;  becaufe  you  may  fuppofe  that  very  many 
of  your  Hearers  fliall  comprehend  you  fo  far ; 
and  I  will  not  fay,  but  that  in  a  mixed  Audi¬ 
ence,  it  may  be  reafonable  to  indulge  fomewhat 
to  the  pleafing  of  one  Part,  where  due  Care  is 
taken  of  inftrufting  the  other. 

But  in  the  laft  Cafe,  which  is  vaftly  the  moft 
frequent,  every  Thing  of  this  Sort,  all  nice, 
curious,  and  complicated  Reafonings  fhould  be 
laid  afide  ;  Arguments  fhould  be  ufed,  that  are 
plain,  confifting  of  few  Steps,  drawn  from  Au¬ 
thority,  common  Senfe,  and  Experience. 

And  of  the  three,  this  laft,  altho’  leaft  prized, 
is,  I  believe,  the  hardeft  to  execute  very  well. 
To  be  perfectly  clear,  yet  never  tedious,  unadorn¬ 
ed,  yet  never  infipid,  clofe  in  Reafoning,  yet  ne¬ 
ver  obfeure,  is  no  fmall  Tafk :  The  true  Value 
of  which  Simplicity  is  little  underftood  or  at¬ 
tended  to  by  the  Generality,  who  think  that 

any 
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any  Thing,  however  carelelTly  written,  may  be 
fufficient  for  an  unlearned  Crowd  5  an  Imagi¬ 
nation  as  groundiefs,  as  it  is  prefumptuous. 
For  there  is  a  Fund  of  natural  Reafon  in  the 
Breafts  of  the  Illiterate,  whish  enables  them,  fo 
far  as  their  Knowlege  extends,  to  judge  rightly. 
And  it  may  be  obferved  in  Favour  of  fuch,  that 
a  fine  Difeourfe  which  fliall  pleafe  a  learned 
Hearer,  and  pleafeth  ufually  the  more,  becaufe 
it  is  addrelTed  to  him  exclufively,  is  Indeed  loft 
as  to  thefe  ;  yet  a  plain  one  fuited  to  thefe,  is, 
and  deferves  to  be,  approved  by  the  moft  learn¬ 
ed  Hearer :  Good  Senfe  is  for  all  Ranks  and 
Underftandings. 

But  here  is  a  Difficulty  which  lies  in  the 
Way ;  ‘‘  How  can  one  be  fuppofed  to  vary 
‘‘  the  Form  and  Tenor  of  his  Difeourfes  ac^ 

cording  to  the  Diverfities  of  his  Audience  ? 

This  is  not  poffible.” 

For  which  Reafon  the  following  feems  to  be 
good  Advice.  Form  them  originally  in  fuch 
Manner,  as  to  be  capable  of  being  adapted  by 
fmall  Changes  to  every  Kind  of  Audience: 
The  Way  to  accomplifh  which  is,  by  bringing 
them  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  amiable  Simpli¬ 
city  before-mentioned,  which  is  fuited  to  the 
Liking  of  all  Ranks. 

This  I  acknowlege  Is  by  no  Means  eafy: 
Some  happy  Difpofitions  indeed  there  are,  who 
fall  into  it  naturally,  but  ufually  it  is  the  Fruit 
of  ferious  Reflexion  and  long  Experience  :  It 
cofts  a  Man  of  quick  Parts  and  extenlive  Know¬ 
lege,  much  Pain  and  Self-denial  to  rejed;  every 

Thing 
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Thing  curious,  and  fine,  and  acute,  which  his 
Faculties  and  Erudition  offer  to  him,  and  con¬ 
fine  himfelf  within  the  Limits  of  common 
Senfe.  But  after  all,  the  principal  Difficulty 
herein  is  not  from  Nature,  but  our  own  Fault, 
from  wrong  Paflions,  Ambition,  Intereft,  or 
Love  of  Praife.  Preach  not  for  Preferment 
or  Fame,  but  for  God  and  Virtue :  If  your 
Genius  admits  it,  you  will  then  be  concife, 
nervous,  and  plain.” 

Th  IS  Quality  it  is,  which,  in  my  Opinion,  dl- 
ftinguifheth  "TiUotfGn  as  a  Preacher.  Barrow  is 
more  copious ;  Clarke  more  learned ;  Atterbiiry 
more  neat ;  Sherlock  more  new,  more  concife, 
more  ingenious  ;  But  It  feems,  that  none  have 
preferved  together  with  fuch  a  Thread  of  juft 
clear  Reafoning,  properly  enlivened,  fo  much 
pure  unaffefted  Simplicity.  His  Language  is 
that  of  Sincerity  and  good  Underftanding,  fo 
flowing  and  eafy,  that  it  is  not  until  after  examin¬ 
ing  and  reflefting,  that  you  difeover  it  to  be  the 
Produftion  of  fine  Genius  :  Which  is  perhaps 
theCaufe,  that  his  Works  are  now  lefs  read  by 
the  Laity,  and,  as  I  think,  lefs  imitated  by  the 
Clergy,  than  they  formerly  were. 

Besides  thefe  Proofs,  drawn  fromReafon, 
which  we  have  hitherto  treated  of,  others  there 
are,  taken  from  holy  Scripture,  which  carrying 
with  them  the  Weight  of  Divine  Authority,  are 
of  the  greateft  Efficacy ;  upon  which  alfo  there 
are  fome  Remarks  fit  to  be  attended  to. 
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Instead  of  crowding  in  a  great  Number, 
oftentimes  the  Cafe,  you  fhould  choofe  fuch 
Paflages  as  are  exprefs  to  your  Point. 

Choose  fuch,  as  in  the  original  Intention  of 
the  facred  Writer  were  meant  in  the  Senfe 
wherein  you  apply  them :  For  you  may  have 
obferved,  that  Words  are  often  cited  as  Authori¬ 
ty,  which  yet  compared  with  the  Context  have 
originally  a  very  different  Meaning. 

Neither  ought  you  to  prove  any  Affertion 
by  difficult  and  doubtful  Paffages,  when  you 
may  do  it  by  fuch  as  are  plain :  Yet  this  is  no 
uncommon  Pradice;  andbefides  other  Inconve¬ 
niences  to  which  it  is  fubjed,  hath  alfo  the  Ap¬ 
pearance  of  Oftentation. 

It  feems,  that  Dodor  Clarke  although  un¬ 
doubtedly  not  from  this  laft  mentioned  Motive, 
hath  exceeded  herein.  He  goes  out  of  his  Way 
fometimes  for  a  Page  or  two  together,  in  ex¬ 
plaining  difficult  Parts  of  holy  Scripture,  altho* 
not  neceffary  to  the  Proof  of  his  Dodrine,  and 
fometimes  fcarcely,  if  at  all  conneded  with  his 
Text. 

But  his  Reader  is  thereby  ufefully  in- 
ftruded.’"  1  do  not  deny  it ;  And,  if  I  were 
to  confult  my  own  Liking,  I  will  add,  if  you 
pleafe  Advantage,  I  would  not  have  them  few¬ 
er  ;  but  wc  fpeak  now  of  Propriety,  of  what  is 
in  itfelf  fit,  not  what  is  recommended  by  extra¬ 
ordinary  Talents;  and  that  appears  not  to  he 
the  Place  for  fuch  InJiruBion.  The  Dodor  ads 
here  the  Part  of  a  very  good  Annotator,  but 
not  that  of  a  Preacher.  Why  not  write  a  Com¬ 
ment 
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ment  for  this  Purpofe  ?  Why  Sermons  ?  It  is 
true,  his  Genius  as  well  as  Reading  led  him 
this  Way,  as  he  was  very  learned,  fagacious, 
and  happy  in  fuch  Interpretation  ;  but  here  he 
fliould  have  refifted  and  confined  his  Genius. 
The  Remark,  at  leaft,  may  be  fo  far  ufeful,  in 
warning  thofe  not  to  follow  his  Manner,  who 
want  his  Genius. 

It  is  not  unufual,  befide  Quotations,  to  in¬ 
terweave  with  your  own,  Expreflions  of  holy 
Scripture,  which  gives  to  Stile  an  Air  of  Gravity 
and  Dignity  :  ‘Wherein  however  a  Mean  fhould 
be  preferved.  You  ihould  not  appear  to  feek 
after  fuch.  Nor  make  the  Mixture  too  fre¬ 
quent.  Nor  alter  often  the  Contexture  of  the 
Scripture  by  breaking  it  and  intermingling  indif- 
criminately  your  own,  which  is  not  enough 
reipedlful:  Neither  ufe  it  on  flight  Occafions. 
Leafl:  of  all,  fliould  you  introduce  thefe  Pafla- 
ges,  in  Order  to  give  them  a  new  Application  or 
Turn,  containing  Livelinefs  and  Wit. 

Heathen  Antiquity  likewife  furniflies  both 
Examples  and  Arguments  of  much  Strength 
and  Weight  in  the  Caufe  of  Virtue :  But  thefe 
fliould  be  at  all  Times  ufed  fparingly  ^  before  a 
popular  Audience,  fcarcely  ever :  Becaufe,  they 
have  an  Air  of  Erudition,  there  milplaced:  Be¬ 
caufe,  on  fuch  Occafions  our  Thoughts  are 
turned  to  a  much  higher  Hiilory  and  Authori¬ 
ty:  And  becaufe,  they  are  not  neceflary ;  Rea- 
fon  and  Scripture  want  not  fuch  Aid. 

To  conclude  this  Head.  It  is  fit  for  the 
moft  Part,  in  a  Courfe  of  long  Reafoning,  and 

confift-* 
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confifting  of  many  Branches,  at  the  End  of 
each  Head,  or  rather  when  the  Whole  is  end¬ 
ed,  to  give  a  Summary  or  fliort  Recapitulation 
of  all ;  which,  Ihewing  at  once  the  Subftance 
of  the  whole  Series  of  Argument,  will  both 
prefent  a  more  diftinft  View  of  it,  and  will  im- 
prefs  it  more  deeply  on  the  Memory :  And 
iiich  Recapitulation  may  not  improperly  be 
ufed  to  clofe  the  Difeourfe, 

But  the  more  cuftomary,  and  generally 
fpeaking,  a  much  better  Way  of  concluding,  is 
that,  we  have  before  laid  down ;  with  an  Ap¬ 
plication  to  your  Hearers  by  Way  of  Infe¬ 
rences;  for  this  is  the  laft  Article  comprized 
under  Method,  which  I  undertook  to  fpeak 
upon. 

In  the  Choice  of  thefe,  as  in  them  chiefly 
confifts  the  Utility  and  main  End  of  the  whole 
Difeourfe,  great  Care  fhould  be  employed.  The 
chief  Cautions  which  occur  to  my  Thoughts 
are  the  following. 

Firji,  Confine  not  yourfelf  to  very  ge¬ 
neral  Inferences.  There  is  not  any  Text, 
from  which  you  may  not  draw  Inferences  rela¬ 
tive  to  our  general  Duty,  or  to  almofl:  any 
Branch  of  it,  that  you  pleafe ;  but  this  is  un- 
Ikilful  and  unpleafing. 

Chuse  out  fuch  only,  or  principally,  as  are 
peculiar  to  your  Text,  and  fpring  from  it  in  the 
Light  wherein  you  have  confidered  it :  They 
(hould  follow  and  not  be  dragged  after  ;  Ihould 
be  fuch,  as  every  Man  when  he  hath  heard 
them,  in^agines  that  he  would  himfelf  have 

thought 
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thought  of.  Thus  you  fhall  preferve  Unity, 
and  make  your  whole  Work  intire  and  of  one 
Piece  ;  which  Union,  befide  its  agreeable  Im^ 
preffion  on  the  Mind,  will  give  Strength  to 
every  Part. 

Farther,  Take  Care,  that  the  fame  Infe¬ 
rence  do  not  appear  in  different  Places ;  that 
the  Beginning,  or  v/hat  was  ufed  in  the  rea- 
foning  Part,  or  had  occurred  as  an  incidental 
Obfervation,  be  not  here  brought  again  into 
View ;  which  offends  by  the  Want  of  Method, 
and  by  Repetition :  Or  if  fometimes  that  be  al¬ 
lowable,  you  muft  fet  it  in  a  new  Light,  or 
fliew  it  to  be  worthy  of  this  fecond  Examina¬ 
tion  from  its  extraordinary  Moment. 

Inferences  fliould  be  fodifpofed,  that  they 
may  grow  upon  the  Hearer ;  that  each  may  be 
of  more  Weight  than  the  preceding,  and  the 
mofl  ftriking  be  placed  laft.  The  fame  I 
would  have  underftood  of  their  Extent ;  the 
more  general  lliould  lead,  the  particular  fol¬ 
low,  ending  with  that  which  is  clofeft,  and 
comes  home  to  each  Man’s  own  Bread:. 

Their  Order  likewife  fhould  be  fuch,  that 
•each  may  bring  in  naturally  the  following; 
which  will  render  them  more  clear  to  the  Un- 
derflanding,  and  eafier  to  the  Memory. 

Remark  efpecially,  that  although  Reafon 
hath  Place  in  every  Part,  yet  thefe  Inferences 
are  mod:  properly  the  Seat  of  Paffion.  You 
have  convinced  and  taught ;  here  you  are  to 
incline,  to  perfwade. 

An 
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[al  An  eminent  Perfbn  feems  to  have  been 
defedive  in  this  Part.  His  Inferences  right  in 
Matter,  juft  in  Senfe,  clear  in  Reafon,  are  yet 
cold :  They  leave  the  Hearers  Mind  indiffe¬ 
rent,  unenlivened. 

Your  Inferences  grounded  in  Truth  and 
good  Senfe,  fhould,  if  poffible,  be  highly 
moving ;  your  Thoughts  and  Words  ftiould  be 
Darts,  as  it  were,  of  Flame,  to  pierce,  to  kindle, 
and  remain  fixed  in  the  Hearts  of  your  Hearers. 

This  laft  Confideration  leads  to  a  new  Arti¬ 
cle  in  the  Compofition  of  a  Sermon,  very  wor¬ 
thy  of  Confideration ;  the  Addrefs  to  the  Paf- 
Jions.  Concerning  which  Subjed,  before  pretty 
largely  treated  of  there  remain  fome  Things 
untouched,  and  belonging  more  efpecially  to 
this  Kind  of  Writing,  which  I  fhall  mention 
with  all  convenient  Brevity. 

It  is  allowed,  that  a  Preacher  Ihould  be  able 
to  move  the  Paflions :  But  the  Attempt  is  deli¬ 
cate;  if  he  mifcarry,  it  is  greatly  prejudicial^ 
he  then  becomes  difgufting,  not  feldom  ridicu¬ 
lous.  “  What  therefore  fliall  I  do?  Shall  I 
“  give  up  as  delperate,  the  only  Way  whereby 
“  one  can  greatly  excel  ?  Or  lhall  I  run  fo 
“  great  a  Rifk  of  Contempt?” 

In  Anfwer,  the  beft  Advice  I  can  think  of 
is  the  following:  Confider  well,  have  you  a 
Genius  turned  to  this  Pathetick  ?  If  not ;  by 
no  Means  attempt  it ;  for  you  never  can  fuc- 
ceed  well;  Precept,  Labour,  Study,  all  ar« 
vain. 
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But  how  fhall  I  know  my  own  Genius  ? 

Nothing  is  more  hard.  Men  misjudge  there- 

in  every  Day/' 

It  is  true :  And  the  following  Rules  may,  I 
think,  be  of  Ufe. 

Recollect  if  you  can,  in  the  Effays  of 
your  younger  Years,  which  is  the  Courfe  you 
have  taken  :  For  at  that  Time  Genius,  lefs  al¬ 
tered  by  Imitation  or  Art,  dilplayeth  its  innate 
Bent,  and  Impulfe. 

Observe  afterwards.  In  thinking  of  any 
Subjeft,  what  is  the  Path  into  which  your  firrt 
Thoughts  hurry  you,  before  Refleftion  checks 
their  Career  ?  This  fpontaneous  Wandering 
fheweth  the  Direftion  of  Nature. 

Again,  Which  are  the  Studies  you  are  moil 
inclined  to  ?  Do  you  lean  towards  Mathema- 
ticks,  or  Metaphyficks,  or  Works  of  Fancy ; 
and  in  the  mixed,  which  Part  draws  you  moft 
powerfully  ?  In  the  Writings  of  others,  what  is 
it  which  pleafeth  you  moft  at  firft  Vievv^  ?  This 
Inclination,  this  Preference  Ipeaks  the  Voice  of 
Genius. 

Suppose  that  each  of  thefe  Marks  fail,  that 
all  taken  together  may  5  I  believe  you  may  ftill 
judge  fecurely,  if  to  them  you  add  thefe  others. 

Reflect,  wherein  do  you  make  the  eafieft 
and  quickeft  Progrefs.  Every  regular  Difcourfe 
confifteth  of  feveral  Kinds ;  it  would  be  abfurd 
to  make  one  wholely  up  of  Pathetick :  Now, 
which  of  thefe  fevetal  Kinds  do  you  fall  into 
moft  readily,  and  advance  in  moft  fwiftly  ? 

D  d  If 
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If  your  Genius  be  truly  patlietick,  you  will 
indeed  take  Care  of  the  plain  and  arghmentaT 
tive  Parts,  becaufe  they  are  neceflary  to  your 
Deiign,  and  to  the  Succefs  of  the  Whole ;  but 
you  will  not  find  in  them  the  fame  Facility,  or 
Delight  as  in  the  others  :  You  will  go  through 
them,  like  a  Traveller  in  a  rugged  Road,  with 
Difcretion  and  Caution ;  whereas  you  come  to 
the  other  as  fair  champain  Ground,  which  you 
f  y  over  with  Pleafure  and  Rapidity. 

And  laftly,  to  make  this  Charadleriftic  corn- 
pleat,  take  in  the  Succefs  alfo. 

Every  Perfon  may  be  fure  of  difcovering 
this  by  the  Help  of  reafonable  Attention,  with¬ 
out  Imputation  of  Lightnefs  or  curious  Anxi¬ 
ety  ;  efpecially  in  the  Point  before  us.  Publick 
Mifcarriage  herein,  affords  too  great  Triumph 
to  a  revengeful  or  fatirical  Perfon,  to  be  long 
pair  over  in  Silence.  As  you  find  the  Event, 
regulate  your  Condud:. 

For,  if  in  all  Cafes,  as  we  before  obferved. 
Men  ought  to  be  cautious  of  attempting  the 
Piithedck,  furely  in  this,  we  ought  to  be  more 
efpecially  fo ;  becaufe  the  more  important  the 
Subjed:,  the  more  ferious  the  Defign  and  Ar¬ 
gument,  the  plainer  iliould  be  the  Manner,  the 
more  remote  from  all  Appearance  of  Skill,  or 
Sufpicion  of  Sedudion. 

So  much  for  the  general  Attempt  to  addrefs 
the  Pafiions :  Particular  Obfervations  are  thefe. 

Occasions  often  occur  in  every  Part  of  your 
l^ifcourfe,  in  the  Explanatory,  in  the  Argu- 
nrei=tative,  where  the  Pathetick  may  be  proper: 

But 
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But  in  thofe  Places,  it  ought  to  be  meerly  a 
Stroke,  a  Flafh,  rapid  and  inftantly  difappear- 
ing.  Inhft  upon,  lengdlen  fuch  PalTages:  You 
foon  offend,  or  fatigue. 

The  Situation  moff  fit  for,  I  may  fay,  pecu¬ 
liar  to  this  Kind,  is  the  Applicatio?!,  Here  it 
is,  that  you  are  to  unfurl  all  the  Sails,  or  to  raife 
the  Metaphor,  that  you  are  to  pour  forth  the 
whole  Storm  of  your  Eloquence ;  to  move,  to 
exhort,  to  comfort,  to  terrify,  to  inflame,  to 
melt.  Your  Thoughts,  your  Language,  your 
Voice,  your  whole  Form  fhould  be  animated. 
You  cannot  be  too  foft,  too  infinuating,  too  ra¬ 
pid,  too  various,  too  fublime.  Among  others, 
Vi^e  fee  two  Caufes,  why  this  (the  Application) 
fhould  be  the  peculiar  Seat  of  the  Pathetick. 

On  E  is,  that  before  Conviftion,  every  Ave¬ 
nue  through  which  Paflion  might  reach  the 
Mind  is  fhut  up,  or  guarded,  and  nothing  from, 
that  Quarter  admitted  without  careful  Exami¬ 
nation.  Convince  your  Hearer  :  —  Sufpicion 
ceafeth ;  you  obtain  Credit  with  him  ;  he  con- 
iidereth  you  as  a  fair  and  fafe  Guide  5  thus 
openeth  out  his  Paffions  to  your  Call ;  nay,  con- 
fpireth  with  you,  and  indufrrioufly  affifteth  you 
in  your  Defign  of  moving  them.  And  becaufe 
the  Exertion  of  Paflion  is  in  the  Aft  itfelf  from 
our  original  Conftitution,  pleafing,  he  affifleth 
herein  the  more  willingly,  as  he  is  now  fecure, 
that  he  may  exert  it  fafely.  Before,  you 
wrought  againfl;  the  Stream  with  much  Labour 
and  little  Progrefs ;  here  the  Current  fets  with 
you,  and  you  glide  down  eafily  and  fwiftly. 

D*d  2  Another 
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Another  Caufe  is,  that  Impreffions  made 
on  the  Paffions  are  the  ftrongeft,  and  moft  fen- 
libly  felt  by  all  Men  ;  whence  it  is  prudent  as  in 
this  Cafe,  to  leave  them  laft  in  the  Mind.  A 
Man  convinced  by  Argument  believeth,  acqui- 
efceth  ;  and  often  thinks  no  more  of  the  Mat¬ 
ter:  Intereft  his  Paffions  warmly,  the  Images 
remain,  will  be  for  a  long  Time  at  leaft,  ealily 
revived,  and  for  ever  returning.  [J]  Did  not 
cur  Hearts  burn  within  us  while  he  talked  with 
iis^  is  the  Charader  given  of  his  Eloquence, 
who  fpake  as  never  Man  fpake. 

It  is 'true,  wife  States  [^’J  prohibited  by  ex- 
prefs  Laws,  Pleaders  to  dired  their  Difeourfe  to 
the  Paffions  of  the  Judges :  But  the  Cafe  of 
Preachers  is  very  different.  A  Judge  cannot 
intereft  himfelf  in  the  Caufe  of  the  Parties  with¬ 
out  Injuftice  ;  to  engage  his  Paffions  is  there¬ 
fore  to  feduce  him :  But  in  the  Duty  of  a 
Chriftian,  religious  and  moral,  his  moft  precious 
Interefts  are  diredly  concerned ;  fo  that  to 
judge  of  them  rightly,  his  Paffions  muft  be, 
ought  to  be  ftrongly  engaged. 

The  beft  Advice  on  this  Head  which  we 
would  do  well  conftantly  to  follow,  is  this. — 
Raife  your  Imagination  by  a  lively  Portraiture 
of  all  the  Circumftances,  thofe  in  which  you 
write,  and  thofe  in  which  you  fhall  pronounce 
what  is  written:  The  Dignity  of  the  Subjed, 
Excellence  of  the  Delign,  Zeal  becoming  of 
your  Office,  Good  that  may  be  wrought,  the 

Place, 

Vy]  St.  Luke^  Ghapv  ^24.  ver.  33, 

/J  ^iyp^  and  Jthem, 
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Place,  the  Occafion,  the  Audience,  the  Still- 
nefs,  the  Attention,  fuppofe  all  prefent  at  the 
Injftant : — This  will  awaken  every  Spark  of  Ge¬ 
nius  within  you ;  your  Thoughts  will  be  warm¬ 
ed,  they  v/illflow  in  Expreffions,  ftrong,  live¬ 
ly,  glowing;  you  will  have  Fire,  Force,  Digni¬ 
ty- 

A  Preacher  jfhould  farther  note  on  this  Oc- 
calion,  that  the  Effedls  of  the  Pathetick  vary 
together  with  the  Audience,  and  fhould  take 
his  Meafures  accordingly. 

The  Paffions  are  more  ealily  excited  in  the 
young  than  in  the  old;  in  Women,  as  being  of 
a  Frame  more  delicate,  than  in  Men  ;  in  the 
Poor  and  Diftreft,  than  in  the  Rich  and  Fortu¬ 
nate,  for  Profperity  hardeneth  the  Heart :  In 
the  Illiterate,  than  in  the  Learned,  becaufe  more 
prone  to  admire ;  and,  for  the  fame  Reafon,  in 
thofe  who  have  lived  privately,  than  in  Men  of 
large  Experience  and  much  converfant  with 
Affairs. 

Farther.  Fear  is  the  moft  powerful  of  our 
Paffions.  Ifs  Impreffions  are  the  moftfudden, 
fink  the  deepeft,  remain  the  longeft.  This 
mighty  Engine  therefore  you  fhould  not  fail  to 
employ  in  the  Caufe  of  Religion;  notwithftand- 
ing  the  vifionary  Notions  of  Perfection  and  Dif- 
intereft,  with  which  fome  have  endeavoured  to 
flatter  Mankind,  in  Contradiction  to  univerfal 
common  Experience.  You  fhould  feek,  not 
only  to  win  Men  to  Virtue  by  Reprefentations  of 
it's  amiable  Nature,  but  deter  them  from  Vice, 
by  juft  Pictures  of  it’s  Deformity;  and  efpecial- 
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ly,  of  if  s  dreadful  Confequences ;  and  difplay  be¬ 
fore  the  Eyes  of  the  Sinner,  in  as  ftrong  Colours 
the  unfpeakahle  Terrors,  as  the  tender  Mercies 
of  the  Almighty  Judge :  Which  I  the  rather 
mention,  becaufe  in  this  poliflied  Age,  I  think, 
there  are  not  wanting,  Inftances  of  that  falfe 
and  dangerous  Delicacy,  well  deferibed  by  the 
Poet, 

To  reft  the  Cuftiion  and  foft  Dean  invite. 

Who  never  mentions  Hell  to  Ears  polite. 

Pope. 

Inferences  we  have  faid  form  the  beft  Kind 
of  Conclufion :  But  here  one  Thing  fhould  be 
adverted  to,  The  Time  of  concluding,’' 
Have  you  not  obferved  many,  in  the  Midft  of 
an  Argument  or  warm  Exhortation,  furprize 
their  Audience  at  once  with  a  fudden  unex- 
pefted  Ending  ?« — But  every  Thing  abrupt  is 
ungraceful. 

Others  there  are,  who  fall  into  an  oppolite 
and  worfe  Extream;  who  know  not  how  to 
have  done  5  who  feem  never  to  think  that  they 
have  faid  enough :  But  when  the  Length  of 
the  Time,  when  their  own  Matter  and  Manner 
promife  the  End  to  be  at  Hand,  when  their 
Hearers  expedl  it,  add  yet  more,  go  round  and 
round,  and  continue  hovering  about  a  Point, 
teizing  by  this  Difappointment  and  fatiguing 
the  Congregation.  This  ill  Habit,  whether 

00  ^ 

proceeding  from  Zeal  or  wrong  Judgment, 
omit  no  Pains  to  avoid,  or  correft. 

Learn  to  diftinguifli  the  precife  Time  of 
concluding  5  that  is,  When  you  have  execu¬ 
ted 
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ted  the  Scheme  at  firft  laid  down ;  when,  you 
have  nothing  new  to  fay;  nothing  of  more 
Weight  and  Force  than  what  hath  been  faid; 
when  you  have  brought  your  Argument ’to  a 
Point ;  while  the  Impreffion  is  ftrong  and 
Fill  v/arm  in  the  Plearer’s  Mind.” 

For  this  Reafon  it  feems  not  an  advifeable 
Cuftom,  to  make  feveral  Sermons  on  the  fame 
Text.  In  which  Way,  each  one  lofeth  of  it’s 
Beauty  and  Ufefulnefs.  Of  it’s  Beauty,  be- 
caufe  there  is  no  Point  from  whence  you  can 
have  at  once  a  View  of  the  Whole,  and  fo 
judge  of  the  Proportions.  Of  it’s  Ufefulnefs, 
becaufe  the  former  Parts  leave  the  Inftrudioii 
imperfed ;  the  others  bring  it  late,  to  a  faint 
and  now  confufed  Memory. 

Abundance  of  Matter  is  alledged  as  a  Rea¬ 
fon:  A  good  one,  where  real;  but  you  may  for 
the  moft  Part  either  take  a  narrov/er  Compafs ; 
or  abridge  W ords,  and  by  condenfingj  -ilrengtlien 
Senfe.  1  dare  not  however  condemn  a  Cufeem 
juftified  by  great  Aiulioritles :  A.nd  lliaH  only 
remark;  That  it  is  much  fitter  fc:  a  Reader 
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tion.  Such  Licences  are  and  may  be  indulged 
to  young  Perfons,  in  whom  fome  Degree  of 
Luxuriancy  is  to  be  wifhed,  for ;  that  old  Age 
may  have  fomewhat  to  lop  and  prune  away, 
without  Injury  to  the  Stock;  But  thefe  ill  agree 
with  riper  Years,  and  more  ferious  Charafter. 
A  good  Rule  feems  to  be  this,  borrowed  from 
a  Work  ferious  in  it’s  Kind. 

In  Tragedy,  fay  the  Criticks,  every  Incident, 
every  Speech,  one  may  almoft  add,  every  Line 
Ihould  have  a  Refpeft  to  the  main  Defign, 
ihould  contribute  to  the  Cataftrophe.  It  is  an 
Imperfeftion  ever  to  let  the  Plot  ftand  ftill,  to 
leave  the  Stage  empty,  much  more  to  go  out 
of  the  Way.  In  like  Manner,  having  fixed 
exaftly  the  Plan  and  Series  of  your  Difcourfe, 
examine  eVery  Period ;  doth  it  go  on  in  the 
fame  Line  ?  Doth  it  lead  your  Hearer  nearer  to 
the  Conclufion  ?  Do  your  Images  throw  in 
Light  to  direft,  illuftrate,  prove  ?  Or  do  they 
meerly  entertain  ?  If  this  latter  be  the  Cafe, 
rejeft,  cut  them  off  as  fuperfluous.  Admit  no¬ 
thing  idle,  howfoever  pleafing  or  pretty  it  may 
appear.  Obferving  this  Rule  fteddily,  you 
fhall  not  much  tranfgrefs  in  the  Ufe  of  Imagi¬ 
nation  ;  your  Ornaments  will  be  chaft  and 
manly. 
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Lecture  the  Twenty-fecond. 


On  the  fame  Subject. 


WE  have  now  taken  a  particular  View  of 
the  chief  Qualifications  requifite  in  a 
Preacher.  We  have  led  him  thro’  the  Com- 
pofition  of  his  Sermon  ;  have  chofen  his  Text  > 
fixed  on  his  Manner  of  colledling  Materials ; 
of  fetting  out;  of  refolving  the  whole  into 
Heads.  We  have  confidered  him  as  addrefiing 
himfelf  to  Reafon  in  his  Proofs ;  to  PalRon  in 
the  Inferences;  or  to  Imagination  by  inter¬ 
mingling  decent  Ornament.  Nothing  now  re- 
maineth  but  to  make  fome  Reflexions  on  the 
outward  Part,  that  which  is  direded  to  Serife, 
on  Stile  and  Pronunciation. 

Of  the  Former  I  have  little  to  add.  If  the 
Sentiments  be  fuch  as  have  been  defcribed, 
they  will  quickly  form  to  themfelves  a  fuitable 
Stile,  clear,  ealy,  and  unaffeded;  preferving 
throughout  a  certain  Air  of  Serioufnefs,  and 
Sincerity,  of  Plainefs  and  Probity. 

What  hath  been  remarked  as  the  principal 
Excellence  of  hiftorical  Stile,  may  be  applied 

here 
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here  with  yet  ftrifter  Propriety :  Which  faith 
one,  fliould  be  like  Oyle  itfelf,  deftitute  of 
Scent  and  Tafte,  yet  bellowing  an  agreeable 
Flavour  and  relilh  to  other  Things.  It  fliould 
appear  to  have  no  other  Ufe,  but  to  fhew  and 
communicate  the  Thought  it  prefents.  itfelf 
in  the  mean  Time  unnoticed ;  like  pure  Cryftal, 
which  exhibiteth  external  Objedts  with  fuch 
perfedl  Tranfparency,  that  it  efcapeth  the  Eye, 
and  nothing  feems  interpofed. 

Hence  on  the  one  Side,  the  Florid  and 
Swelling,  fet  out  with  hard  Words  and  pom¬ 
pous  Phrafes,  or  encumbered  with  a  Load  of 
fuperfluous  Epithets,  or  rattling  thro'  the  te¬ 
dious  Concatenation  of  fonorous  Parenthefes, 
or  twining  thro’  the  unmeaning  Circuit  of  long, 
languid,  polite  Phrafeology,  ought  carefully  to 
be  avoided.  On  the  other  Hand,  an  aiming 
at  the  Familiar,  the  defcending  into  minute 
Details,  a  Defire  of  being  particular  and  exadf, 
the  Painting  of  domeftick  Oeconomy,  or  pri¬ 
vate  Life  in  their  fmallefh  Circumftances,  have 
betrayed  many  good  well-meaning  Men  into 
Notions  and  Expreffions,  grofs  and  low,  mean 
or  unfeemly,  have  rendered  offenfive  or  ridi¬ 
culous. 

F I  CURES  fhould  be  ufed  moderately.  They 
are  too  artificial,  and  hurt  Clearnefs.  Hyper¬ 
boles  and  feigning  of  Perfons  leaft  of  all : 
They  have  the  Air  of,  ufually  approach  too 
much,  to  Fidtion.  Apoftrophe’s  break  the 
Attention,  if  frequent,  difpleafe,  as  turning 
away  from,  and  for  the  Time  forgetting  as  it 

were, 
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were,  the  Audience.  All  Study  of  Harmony 
alfo,  Sentences  hallanccd  in  Oppofitions,  round¬ 
ed  Periods,  meafured  Cadence ;  As  again, 
broken  rugged  Concifenefs,  frequent  Interro¬ 
gation,  harfli  Tranfpofitions,  obfolete  or  un- 
ufual  Conftrufdons ;  all  new  Terms,  whether 
Abufes  of  the  Vulgar,  or  coined  in  the  fruit¬ 
ful  Mint  of  Vanity  and  conceited  innovating 
Mode,  are  Faults  diligently  to  be  guarded  a- 
gainfi:  ;  as  deftrudlive  of  that  natural  Simpli¬ 
city,  which  is  the  Perfefiion  of  this  Kind  of 
Writing. 

But,  it  is  now  Time,  that  Ijfhould  proceed 
to  the  laft  Article  Pronunciation.  Con¬ 
cerning  which,  the  living  Voice,  the  Council 
of  a  judicious  Friend,  or  Inftrudlions  of -a 
Teacher  will  be  of  much  more  Ufe,  than  Vo¬ 
lumes  of  Precepts,  written  in  a  Clofet.  Thefe 
can  no  more  lead  to  Perfedtion  herein,  than 
the  fludying  the  mofl  exafe  Theory  of  Mufick, 
can  alone,  enable  a  Reader  to  play  well  upon 
an  Inflrument,  whereto  long  Application*  and 
Pradlice  are  requifite.  In  like  Manner,  good 
Pronunciation  mufl  be  the  Effedt  of  frequent 
Trials,  of  Difeipline,  and  long  Experience. 
Precepts  may  perfedl  the  Judgment,  but  help 
little  the  performing  Power  5  make  Criticks, 
not  Speakers.  However,  that  nothing,  fo  far 
as  I  can,  may  be  wanting  to  my  Subjedl,  I 
will  not  altogether  omit  this  important  Ar¬ 
ticle. 

It  comprehends  two  Parts,  Pronunciation 

flridlly 
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ftridly  fb  named,  or  Speaking ;  and  Adion, 
or  Gefture.  I  will  fay  fomewhat  of  each. 

In  the  former,  two  Things  are  to  be  confi- 
dered,  the  Voice,  and  the  Management  of  it. 
The  firft,  is  the  Gift  of  Nature  5  and  is  to  be 
wilhed  for  clear,  full,  and  harmonious  ^  and 
where  it  fails  in  thefe,  fuch  Defeds  may  to  a 
certain  Degree,  be  remedied,  or  helped  by 
Care  and  Exercife. 

The  Management  of  it,  as  being  in  our  own 
Power,  deferves  to  be  weighed  more  exadly. 
In  which  Point  I  go  on  to  lay  before  you  a 
Courfe  of  QJ)fervation,  that  I  have  often 
thought  may  be  ufeful ;  may,  at  leaft  aflift,  a 
young  Perfon  to  fet  out  rightly,  and  put  him 
in  the  Way  of  Improvement. 

Every  Art  hath  its  Origine  in  Nature,  is 
founded  therein  ;  and  hath  been  gradually  im¬ 
proved  by  an  Imitation  of  it.  A  Colledion  of 
Obfervations,  made  by  judicious  and  experi¬ 
enced  Perfons  on  the  Procedure  and  Opera¬ 
tions  of  Nature,  cleared  from  all  Abufes  and 
Perverfions,  form  the  Rules  of  each  Art. 

Hence  the  right  Method  of  knowing  the 
true  Point  of  Perfedion  in  any  Art,  is  by  tracing 
it  back  to  its  firft  Element,  that  Nature^  where¬ 
in  it  is  grounded  ;  from  thence  returning,  by 
purfuing  it  upward  to  its  higheft  Limit,  you 
will  fee  its  Connexion  with  the  Original,  in 
every  Step,  until  it  arrive  at  its  Height  ;  by 
which  Means,  you  will  clearly  diftinguifh  what 
is  genuine  from  all  Corruptions,  foreign  Infu- 
fions,  and  Mixtures  of  Conceit,  Prejudice,  or 

Imorance. 
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Ignorance.  Apply  this  for  Example  to  the 
Point  before  us. 

Wou  L  p  you  determine  what  is  the  propereft 
Manner  of  pronouncing  a  Sermon  ?  Carry  your 
Enquiry  down  to  Nature  in  her  fimpleft  Form. 
See  what  Inftruftions  ihe  alfordeth  when  be¬ 
held  in  this  Light :  Follow  her  from  thence 
up  to  that  Point  of  Art,  whither  you  would 
arrive:  You  will  by  this  Mean,  find  a  Crite¬ 
rion  whereby  to  fix  your  Judgment  in  the  Ar-» 
tide  required. 

Thus  caft  your  Eye  upon  the  fimpleft  Form 
of  Speech,  upon  two  Perfons  converfing  on  a 
Point  indifferent ;  Here  every  Thing  is  fami¬ 
liar,  eafy,  and  compofed. 

Imagine  a  Subjed  of  Debate  ftarted:  The 
Voice  is  inftantly  raifed ;  the  Words  are  uttered 
with  more  Emphafis,  and  follow  each  other 
with  more  Swiftnefs,  encreafing  herein  as  the 
Difpute  grows  warm  ;  and  the  Dialogue  lofeth 
wholely  its  former  tranquil  Air. 

Suppose  next  the  Scene  enlarged.  Let 
one  of  thefe  Perfons  talk  to  a  larger  Number, 
as  a  Company,  or  whole  Family,  other  Cir- 
cumftances  remaining  the  fame  :  The  Neceffity 
of  raifing  the  Voice  with  the  Increafe  of  Num¬ 
ber,  will  in  this  Cafe  occafion  fome  Change  ; 
the  Accent  will  be  ftronger ;  the  Emphafis 
every  where  more  marked ;  the  Words  will 
flow  with  greater  Rapidity. 

Or,  we  may  fet  this  in  a  fuller  Point  of 
View.  You  have,  it  is  likely,  heard  one  Per- 
fbn  relate  to  feveral,  to  a  Dozen,  or  more,  af- 

fqmbled. 
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fembled,  an  Event,  containing,  many  Circum- 
ftances  5  of  fome  Length  therefore  and  Vari¬ 
ety;  and  farther  of  a  Nature  intereftlng  greatly 
the  Hearers.  Here  you  obferve  all  the  Di- 
verfity  before-mentioned,  but  more  confpicu- 
ous  from  the  CIrcumftances  and  Occahon, 
from  the  greater  Diverfity  of  Matter,  and  the 
ftronger  Effefts  upon  the  Audience,  which, 
like  Light  reflefted,  aft  in  their  Turn  by 
warming  the  Speaker.  Nature  herfelf  diftates 
thefe  unftudied  Tones,  familiar,  low,  foft, 
quick,  acute,  loud,  and  vehement,  as  the  Ac¬ 
cidents  related  demand :  To  all  which  the  Ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  Hearers,  as  by  Sympathy,  ex- 
aftly  correfponds. 

Advance  but  a  few  Steps  farther,  and  you 
arrive  at  the  Point  now  under  Confideration. 

Transport  in  your  Imagination,  this  Man 
into  a  Church.  Employ  him  there,  in  laying 
before  a  large  Affembly,  Truths  of  the  greateft 
Moment;  wherein  he  is  to  explain,  prove,  en¬ 
courage,  exhort,  deter,  holding  forth  Re¬ 
wards  and  Punifhments  without  End.  Mani- 
feft  it  is,  that  here  alfo,  the  Manner  of  Speak¬ 
ing  will  remain  the  fame.  As  the  Audience 
is  now  much  enlarged,  it  is  true  the  Voice  muft 
be  raifed  in  Proportion  ;  all  will  be  therefore 
fomewhat  augmented ;  more  Strength,  more 
Vehemence,  more  Paffion,  more  Rapidity  in 
Pveafoning,  more  Inflexions  of  the  Voice,  and 
more  evident  Variety ;  yet  the  whole  Form 
of  Pronunciation,  the  Tones,  the  Changes,  the 
Emphafis  are  the  fame.  It  is  ftill  the  fame 

Nature 
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Nature  that  operates  thro’  all  thefe  Gradati¬ 
ons  ;  that  reigns  equally  from  the  placid  Sounds 
of  familiar  Dialogue,  to  the  higheft  Strains  of 
adorned  Declamation. 

Now  it  feems,  that  a  due  Attention  to  thefe 
Remarks  would  guard  againft  the  principal 
Errors,  daily  committed  by  publick  Speakers  ; 
efpecially,  from  the  Pulpit.  One  of  the  chief 
among  which  I  have  obferved  to  be  this. 

A  Person  afcending  the  Pulpit  imagines, 
that  he  is  not  to  exprefs  himfelf  from  thence 
in  any  Sort,  as  he  doth  in  private ;  but  with 
this  new  Situation  affumeth  to  himfelf  a  Cha- 
rafter  altogether  new,  a  ftately,  folemn,  pom¬ 
pous  Gravity,  His  Language,  his  Utterance, 
his  Cadences  become  all  affefted,  and  his 
Voice  feigned  3  which  Praftice  is  undoubtedly 
wrong. 

Observe  the  Foundation,  the  Progrefs  of 
Nature;  keep  her  Manner,  her  feveral Tones; 
only  heightened  fo  much  as  to  be  proportioned 
to  the  Place,  and  fuited  to  the  Subjeft.  This 
is  the  fure,  the  foie  Way  to  excel.  Every 
Deviation  from  hence  is  wrong. 

The  feveral  Sentiments  of  our  Minds  have 
each  their  own  peculiar  Form  of  Expreffion, 
in  the  outward  Frame  of  the  Body,  efj5ecially, 
in  thfe  Complexion  and  Featui^'es  of  the  Face. 
The  Paflions  chiefly,  difplay  themfelves  by  evi¬ 
dent  Signs  ;  their  Language  is  univerfal,  ex¬ 
tends  to,  and  is  underftood  by  all. 

h^ACH  of  thefe  Paflions  hath  no  lefs  its  pe¬ 
culiar  Tone  of  Voice,  by  which  it  expreflhth 

itfelf. 
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itfelf,  even  in  Sounds  inarticulate ;  an  Excla¬ 
mation,  an  Interjedlion,  a  limple  Cry  betray 
the  Emotion,  at  that  Inftant  predominant. 

In  articulate  Language,  thefe  Tones  are  Hill 
more  various ;  and  the  Ear  is  exquifitely  form¬ 
ed  to  catch  every  the  minuteft  Difference,  every 
Shade,  if  I  may  be  allov^ed  fo  to  fpcak,  in  this 
marvellous  Variety,  and  report  it  faithfully  to 
the  Mind. 

If  then  you  feek  to  change  this  eftablifhed 
Order  of  Nature,  if  departing  from  her,  you 
endeavour  to  utter  thefe  Sentiments  or  Affec¬ 
tions  in  a  new  Manner  and  Cadence,  what  do 
you  but  perplex  and  confound  ?  No  Ear  will 
acknowledge  you  %  every  Heart  will  be  £hut 
againft  you  5  you  offend,  or  at  beft  talk  to  empty 
Air.  Preachers  ought  maturely  to  confider 
this ;  and  not  to  fuppofe,  as  too  often  mani- 
feftly  is  the  Cafe,  that  their  Office  doth  imme¬ 
diately  invert  them  with  a  new  Perfon,  and 
place  them  without  the  Limits  of  Nature  and 
received  Curtom. 

And  yet,  we  may  remark  much  of  the 
fame  Mirtake  prevailing  in  our  Theatres  alfo. 
Some  who  fpeak  plainly  and  well  in  Comedy, 
when  they  afeend  into  tragick  Parts,  affume  a 
new  Voice ;  their  Cadence,  Emphafis,  Tones, 
are  totally  different  \  all  become  fwoln,  and 
high,  and  ranting.  The  Caufe  is,  knowing 
in  general,  that  there  ought  to  be  preferved  a 
Difference  between  the  two  Kinds,  but  not 
conceiving  what  ftiould  remain  common  to 
both,  they  overrtretch  this  Difference  to  every 
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Article ;  and  thus  become  forced,  and  falfe, 
and  offenfive. 

It  is  worth  while  to  trace  this  affefted,  how- 
foever  we  name  it,  Gravity  or  Solemnity,  in 
Preachers,  to  its  Source,  that  we  may  the  bet¬ 
ter  guard  ourfelves  againft  it.  It  may  be  in  a 
great  Meafure  accounted  for  thus. 

They  who  have  the  Care  of  Children  in 
their  earlieft  Years,  teach  them  to  read  in  an 
unnatural  Tone.  Attend  to  the  fame  Children 
talking  and  reading  j  their  whole  Voice  is  dif¬ 
ferent.  In  this  latter  Cafe,  they  go  on  in  a 
certain  even,  unchanging  Uniformity,  painful 
originally  to  themfelves^  and  inharmonious  to 
the  Hearer,  And  however  Ex’perience  and 
Converfation  may  afterwards  lellen  this  Diffe¬ 
rence,  yet  they  feldom  entirely  corredt  it ;  and 
very  few  read  with  the  fame  Eafe  and  genuine 
Variety  of  Pronunciation,  with  which  they 
eonverfe.  Now,  as  it  is  among  us  the  univer- 
fal  Cuftom  to  read  our  Sermons,  the  Influence 
of  this  early  Habit  fheweth  itfelf  here :  We 
fall  into  the  fame  unnatural  formal  Pronuncia¬ 
tion. 

That  this  Account  is  true,  we  fee  farther 
confirmed  by  the  Example  of  the  Sectaries 
among  us,  who  ufe  extemporary  Sermons  : 
They  have  not  any  thing  of  this  formal  Stiff- 
nefs  and^  the  Uniformity,  of  this,  if  I  may  fo 
call  it,  Book-utterance. 

This  Remark  openeth  to  us  a  confiderable 
Advantage  of  that  which  was  the  antient 
Way,  the  preaching  extempore.  Herein  the 

E  e  Preacher 
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Preacher  delivering  himfelf  up,  without  Con- 
troul  to  his  Genius-,  and  uttering  the  Senti¬ 
ments  of  his  Heart,  as  in  animated  Converfa- 
tion,  expreffeth  himfelf  in  the  fame  genuine, 
unaftefted,  always  the  moft  perfwafive.  Man¬ 
ner  ;  thus  transfufing  in  all  their  Heat  and  Vi¬ 
gour,  his  own  Sentiments,  into  the  Breafts  of 
his  Hearers. 

But,  in  order  to  do  Juftice  to  this  Point, 
we  fhould  obferve  equally,  that  the  Way  of 
reading  which  we  follow,  hath  alfo  its  Advan¬ 
tages.  Sermons  by  the  Help  of  Study  arc 
more  correftly  compofed,  with  Reafoning  more 
juft,  Inftruftions  more  .judicious,  Points  of 
Faith  and  Doftrine  more  fully  and  truly  ex¬ 
plained,  and  what  is  of  mighty  Importance, 
with  more  exaft  Regularity  and  Method  :  So 
that,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  not  perhaps  eafy  to 
decide,  which  of  thefe  deferveth  the  Prefe¬ 
rence,  the  Advantages  and  Inconveniencies  be¬ 
ing  ballanced  on  each  Side. 

Nor  is  it  material  to  us  ;  for  being  as  wc 
are  by  Cuftom  confined  to  one,  we  fhould  ra¬ 
ther  ftudy  to  improve  that,  than  admire  or 
vainly  regret  the  other.  This  much  however; 
we  may  learn  from  the  Comparifon. 

As  that  extemporary  Difcourfe,  which  ap- 
proacheth  moft  to  a  ftudied  one  in  Regularity 
of  Compofition  and  Purity  of  Stile,  isthebeft; 
in  like  Manner,  among  ftudied  Difcourfes  that 
undoubtedly  excelleth,  which  is  compofed  with 
the  eafy  Air,  and  pronounced  with  the  unaf- 

fefted 
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fefted  Warmth  and  Fluency  of  the  Extempo¬ 
rary. 

Of  Courfe,  the  worft  of  all,  is  the  Method 
purfued  in  foreign  Churches,  that  of  fpeaking 
elaborate  Sermons  without  Book ;  which  ex- 
pofeth  to  all  the  Difadvantages  of  Reading, 
difturbing  the  Utterance  by  perpetual  Fear  of 
forgetting,  and  Hazard  of  mifplacing ;  with 
the  additional  Difadvantage  of  mifpending  much 
Time  and  Pains,  in  committing  fuch  a  Burthen 
of  Words  to  the  overloaded  Memory. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  the  beft,  at  lead:  in 
our  Circumftances  the  beft.  Method  is,  by 
frequent  Perufal,  to  render  yourfelf  fo  perfeftly 
well  acquainted  with  your  Difeourfe,  that  you 
can  with  very  little  Affiftance  from  looking  up¬ 
on  your  Notes,  repeat  it  throughout.  This 
Care  will  enable  you  to  join  in  a  great  Degree, 
the  Exaftnefs  of  elaborate  Compofition,  with 
the  Spirit  of  extemporary  Elocution. 

The  Sum  of  thefe  Remarks  is,  That  we 
fliould  endeavour  to  acquire  that  Kind  of 
Pronunciation,  which  approacheth  moft  to 
the  Tone  ufed  in  Difeourfe,  by  a  wife  and 
grave  Man,  naturally  eloquent,  fpeaking  up- 
on  a  ferious  and  interefting  Subjeft.’* 

It  is  more  eafy  to  conceive  than  exprefs 
Things  of  this  Sort :  But,  if  I  were  to  explain 
by  defeending  to  Particulars,  wherein  this  Kind 
chiefly  confifteth,  I  would  reduce  it  to  this 
capital  Precept:  Study  Variety,  This  is  the 
great  Diftate  of  Nature.  Obferve  her  fpeak¬ 
ing  in  the  Young,  the  Unlearned,  or  where 

E  e  2  Paffion 
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Paffion  throweth  off  all  Reftraint  \  fhe  is  for 
ever  changing  in  Accent,  Tone,  Emphafis. 
But  herein  keep  always  in  Mind  one  Caution, 
Vary  fo^  [till  to  become.  Beware  of  running 
into  Excefs :  For  there  are  certain  Limits,  be¬ 
yond  which  Variety  difpleafeth ;  as  you  may 
haye  oftentimes  obferved  in  Converfation, 
where  fome  are  harih  or  Ibrill,  fome  too  low, 
and  fink  into  Faintnefs  and  Languor. 

It  is  manifefl:  from  a  thoufand  Infiiances, 
that  among  us  who  read  our  Sermons,  the  mofl: 
common  Fault  is  Monotony.  We  go  on  for 
half  an  Hour,  with  fcarcely  any  Change  of 
Voice,  except  the  neceffary  finking  at  the  End 
of  a  Period  to  take  Breath  :  And  this  Paufe  is 
alfo  continually  the  fame;  which  periodical 
Rifing  and  Falling  conflantly  repeated,  like  the 
Whiftling  of  Wind,  or  Fall  of  Water,  fpreads 
Indolence  and  Lifllefsnefe,  and  tendeth  ufually 
to  lull  the  Audience  into  Sleep. 

The  Fault  oppofite  hereto,  which  hath  not 
that  I  know,  a  diftind  Name,  is  of  Courfe 
among  us  very  rare ;  but  is  general  among  the 
Enthufiafts  of  all  Seds ;  who  rufh  violently 
from  one  Extreme  into  the  other,  paffing  from 
the  loweft  Key,  at  one  Bound,  unto  the  utmofl: 
Pitch  of  the  Voice  ;  in  which  Manner,  they 
go  on  to  the  End,  alternately  Whifpering  and 
Bawling,  without  Regard  to  Senfe  or  Propriety, 
but  meerly  by  thefe  fudden  mighty  Changes  of 
Sound,  to  rouze,  affed,  and  aftonifh  the  Au¬ 
dience  ;  v/hich  Method,  hov/ever  to  a  judici- 
QA.1S  Blearer  more  abfurd  and  offenfive,  hath 
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better  Effefts  upon  the  Multitude,  than  the 
other  over-cool  and  equal  Way;  becaufe  this 
latter  is  altogether  unnatural ;  whereas  that, 
although  a  Perverlion  of,  is  yet  grounded  in 
Nature,  the  only  Source  of  what  is  right  and 
pleafing :  And  an  Error  in  the  Extream  of 
what  is  right,  may  well  pafs  with  the  Bulk  of 
Mankind  for  right,  and  fo  pleafe ;  but  a  Mif- 
take  in  the  contrary  Extream  cannot  have  the 
fame  Effeft ;  nay,  muft  offend  in  Proportion 
as  the  other  pleafed. 

Variety  therefore,  however  neceffary, 
fliould  not  be  carried  into  Irregularity.  Ever 
change ;  it  is  the  Life  of  Pronunciation  :  But 
change  Vvith  Caufe  ;  not  for  the  Sake  of  vary¬ 
ing,  but  fuitably  to  the  Senfe. 

As  in  a  publick  Affembly,  the  Voice  ffould 
be  raifed  to  a  certain  Pitch,  otherwife  not  be¬ 
ing  audible  to  all,  with  refpeft  to  a  Part  the 
Advantage  expefted  muft  be  loft;  fo  Care 
Ihould  be  taken,  that  it  be  not  advanced  much 
beyond  this  Pitch  ;  left  it  be  forced  thereby 
and  ftrained ;  which,  always  difagreeable  in  the 
Sound,  is  painful,  and  may  be  hurtful  to  the 
Speaker  :  and,  is  befides,  liable  to  the  ill  Confe- 
quence  before-mentioned,  that  of  not  being 
well  heard  ;  for  the  Voice,  wherever  it  is  com¬ 
pelled  beyond  the  natural  Compafs,  becomes 
indiftinft  and  inarticulate. 

A  Person,  who  hath  a  tolerable  Ear,  cannot 
fail  of  difcovering  this  Limit  in  himfelf,  and 
of  knowing  where  he  ftiould  ftop.  The  Re¬ 
turn  of  the  Sound,  when  it  fufficiently  fills 

the 
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the  whole  furrounding  Space,  hath  fomewhat 
peculiar,  that  a  fliort  Experience  will  enable 
him  to  diftinguifh  :  Or,  if  there  Ihould  be  any 
Doubt,  he  may  form  a  pretty  certain  Judg¬ 
ment,  from  the  Looks  and  Poftures  of  his 
Hearers. 

When  he  hath  hit  upon  this  Key,  it  fhould 
be  his  Care  to  remain  within  it,  defcending 
from,  and  returning  Ikilfully  to  it,  as  his  Mat¬ 
ter  requires.  For  it  is  an  injudicious  and  hurt¬ 
ful  Miftake  to  fuppofe,  that  the  more  loudly 
one  fpeaks,  he  is  heard  the  farther  ;  the  Sounds 
may  indeed  fpread  farther,  conveying  with 
them  but  few  Words,  ill  articulated,  much  lefs 
the  entire  Senfe. 

If  it  were  poffible,  he  fhould  reftrain  him-» 
felf  to  thofe  Limits,  within  which  he  can  fpeak 
without  Pain ;  becaufe  wherever  one  fpeaks 
with  Unealinefs,  he  is  heard  with  the  fame. 
An  Exception,  and  I  know  not  another,  to 
this  Rule,  may  have  Place  in  very  young  Per- 
fons  \  who  fhould  be  encouraged,  where  it  is 
fafe,  to  fpeak  rather  above  the  Extent  of  their 
Voice  ;  becaufe  at  that  Seafon  of  Life,  Exer-^ 
cife  and  Habit  may  ftrengthen,  and  raife  it  to 
this  Height. 

Uniformity  of  Pronunciation,  before 
blamed,  hath  produced  one  Peculiarity  3  that 
going  on  thus  evenly,  finking  at  the  Clofe,  and 
returning  to  its  Height  at  the  Beginning  of  each 
Period,  by  this  regular  Circulation  of  Cadence, 
it  acquires  an  Air  of  Singings  not  uncommon, 
and  very  difagreeable. 

Again, 
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Again,  I  have  known  fome Preachers  above 
the  ordinary  Rank  of  Underjftanding,  defcend 
induftrioufly  into  the  familiar  Air  of  Converfa- 
tion,  nay,  even  of  comic  Dialogue :  In  which 
Kind,  I  will  not  fay,  but  fome  what  may  be  done 
with  good  Effeft ;  but  I  think  the  Attempt 
very  hazardous :  While  you  feek  forEafe,  you 
may  lofe  all  Dignity,  and  fink  into  unbecoming 
Levity  3  on  this  Occafion,  one  of  the  leafi:  par¬ 
donable  Faults. 

Before  we  quit  this  Subjeft,  it  may  not  be 
amifs  to  add  one  Obfervation.  Men  are  de- 
firous  of  accomplilhing  every  Thing  by  their 
own  Skill,  of  fupplying,  by  Art  alone,  whatfo- 
ever  is  furniflied  by  Nature  and  Genius.  This 
Ambition  manifefts  itfelf  on  all  Occafions,  in 
great  and  fmall  Enterprizes ;  from  the  cele¬ 
brated  Defcartes,  who  undertook  to  frame  a 
World  by  Laws  of  his  own  Contrivance^  down 
to  the  ingenious  Artift,  who  devifed  Tables  for 
the  making  of  Verfes,  by  pure  Mechanifm. 

In  like  Manner,  fome  learned  Perfons  have 
imagined  a  Method  of  rendering  juft  Pronun¬ 
ciation  eafy  to  all,  in  a  Way  which  we  may 
name  mechanical  by  marking  the  Tones,  with 
which  every  Word  in  a  Speech  or  Sermon, 
nay,  every  Syllable,  is  to  be  fpoken,  in  the  fame 
Way,  as  Pieces  of  Mufick  are  written  :  By 
which  Means,  anyPerfon,  even  without  Know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Senfe,  may  learn  to  pronounce 
juftly,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  one  may,  by  tha 
Help  of  mufical  Notes,  fing  truly,  a  Song  which 
he  doth  not  at  all  underftand.  And  it  is  far¬ 
ther 
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ther  affirmed,  that  this  valuable  Art  was  known 
to,  and  commonly  praftifed  by  the  Antients  \a\ : 
Which,  if  it  were  true,  would  ftrongly  con¬ 
cur  with  thefe  Perfons,  and  might  recommend 
this  Invention  to  prefent  Study  and  Enquiry. 

The  firft  Queftion  upon  the  Point  muft 
therefore  be  ;  Is  this  Faft  true  ?  Was  this  Art 
praftifed  in  Greece  or  in  Rome  ?  Cicero  and 
Sluintiliany  who  fpeak  very  fully  of  thefe  Mat¬ 
ters,  the  laft  particularly,  as  is  his  Cuftom,  de- 
fcendeth  to  a  very  minute  Detail,  do  not  once 
hint  at  this  Art  5  a  ftrong  Prefumption  againft 
its  Exiftence.  And  the  Authorities  cited  in 
Proof  of  its  Reality,  are  at  heft  very  obfcure 
and  doubtful,  as  in  fuch  a  Subjeft  may  reafon- 
ably  be  expefted ;  but  in  general,  have  been 
much  more  probably  interpreted  in  another 
Senfe,  as  it  would  be  eafy  to  fhew,  if  this  were 
a  proper  Place  for  fuch  Difquifition.  Infuffi- 
cient  Grounds  thefe  furely,  for  the  Belief  of  a 
Thing  in  its  Nature  thus  marvellous. 

It  may  well  he  ftiled  marvellouSy  lince  the 
very  Poffibility  of  this  admired  Art  hath  been, 
with  much  Appearance,  at  leaft  of  Reafon,  call¬ 
ed  in  Queftion. 

It  hath  been  obferved,  that  mufical  Tones 
proceed  in  a  certain  known  Proportiorf,  and  at 
fixed  Intervals ;  which  enableth  us  to  reprefent 
them  by  Signs ;  and  thus  to  communicate  the 
Knowledge  of  them  to  the  Experienced,  by 
Infpeftion :  Whereas,  in  Speech,  the  Tones 

proceed 
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proceed  not  in  any  known  Proportion,  but  are 
indefinite,  and  vary  in  numberlefs  Degrees, 
all  which  cannot  be  marked,  as  the  Skilful  in 
Harmony  fay,  by  the  Sounds  of  any  mufical 
Inftrument  5  how  then  can  they  be  recorded, 
or  communicated  in  the  fame  Manner  ? 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  Cafe  among 
the  Antients,  for  that  is  rather  Matter  now  of 
Curiofity  than  Ufc  5  whether  the  Fa£l  be  even 
poffible  or  not ;  this  w^e  may  alTert,  and  it  is 
fufficient  to  our  prefent  Purpofe,  that  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Elocution  we  now  treat  of,  that  of 
the  Pulpit,  the  Scheme  is  altogether  chimerical. 

For  fuppofe  all  the  Tones  of  Speech  to  be 
thus  marked,  in  fome  fuch  Way  as  the  Notes 
are  in  Mufick  ;  whom  do  you  propofe  to  bene¬ 
fit  thereby  ?  The  Young  and  Unexperienced, 
who  may  by  this  Help  learn  mechanically  to 
pronounce  juftly.  But  ftill  the  Labour  of  learn¬ 
ing  all  thefe  Marks  muft  be  very  great;  that 
of  being  able  at  lirft  Sight  to  hit  exadly  the 
true  Value  of  each,  mull  be  next  to  infuper- 
able,  the  Labour  indeed  of  a  long  Life:  Where 
then  is  its  Utility  ?  Doth  not  this  Scheme  over¬ 
throw  itfelf  ?  You  devife  an  Art  ufeful  to  the 
Young  and  Unexperienced  ;  which,  if  at  all 
ufeful,  can  be  fo  only  in  old  Age. 

And  would  this  Utility,  if  real,  recompence 
the  Pains  of  acquiring  ?  Confider,  in  the  Cafe 
of  one  who  is  to  preach  the  Gofpel,  is  all  the 
Time  neceffary  for  the  more  important  Ac- 
quilition  of  Knowledge  in  Things  divine  and 

human, 
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human,  to  be  given  up  to  this  immenfe  Toil  of 
meer  Pronunciation  ? 

Or  laftly,  waving  thefe  Objedtions,  granting 
the  Scheme  to  be  prafticable,  that  Time  and 
Labour  may  be  afforded,  ftill  we  afk.  What 
may  be  learned  by  thefe  Signs  or  Notes  ?  The 
Seafons  of  raifing  or  lowering  the  Voice,  the 
Emphafis  and  Cadences.  But  how  fmall  a 
Part  do  thefe  rnake  ?  It  is  the  Warmth,  the 
Vehemence,  the  natural  Earneflnefs  joined 
to  Variety  in  the  Orator,  which  form  the  Ex¬ 
cellence  of  Pronunciation,  which  alone  have 
mighty  Influence  on  the  Heart  and  Mind  of 
the  Hearer. 

Thus,  among  an  infiniteNumber  of  Tones, 
a  Miflake  in  one  may  alter  the  Senfe  of  a  Paf- 
fage,  and  caufe  much  Confufion  :  Can  Skill  fo 
nice  and  complicated  be  conveyed  mechanically 
to  one  ignorant  of,  or  inattentive  to  the  Senfe  ? 
Or  fuppofe  it  conveyed,  will  this  Man  therefore 
fpeakwell?  Mufl  not  the  Features,  Air,  Mo¬ 
tion,  whole  Perfon  correfpond  with  the  Dif- 
courfe  ?  Hence  Silence,  Attention,  Sympathy 
in  the  Audience.  Without  thefe,  Exadtnefs 
of  Tone  is  dull,  dead  Juftnefs.  Words  are  In- 
ftruments ;  Soul  only  can  adl  on  Soul ;  and 
this  is  diffufed  through  the  whole  Man.  Say 
then  that  you  may  communicate  juftly  ever- 
varying  Tones  5  what  avails  it  ?  Can  your  Notes 
communicate  alfo  Knowledge,  Vivacity,  Ar¬ 
dour  ?  Can  they  infufe  a  Soul  ? 

Wherefore,  leaving  all  fuch  refined  and 
vifionary  Projcdls,  let  us  return  to  our  firft  Plan. 

Obferve 
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‘‘  Obferve  Nature  well :  Trace  her  from  her 
fimpleft  Elements  up  through  every  higher 
and  more  complex  Form ;  and  adhere  to  her 
as  clofely  as  you  can,  with  proper  Confider- 
ation  of  Circumftances,  of  Subjedt,  Place, 
and  Audience.” 

The  fecond  Part  of  Pronunciation  was  faid 
to  be  Gejlure  or  Action.  Cicero  and  ^intilian 
have  left  fcarcely  any  Thing  to  be  added  on 
this  Subjedt.  They  diredl  the  Speaker,  not  to 
ftand  altogether  ftill  and  without  Adlion,  which 
is  lifelefs  and  unaffedling.  Yet  not  to  ufe  im¬ 
moderate  Motion,  bccaufe  light  and  unbe¬ 
coming.  Not  to  loll  and  lean,  as  arguing  In¬ 
difference,  and  want  of  Refpedl  to  your  Au¬ 
dience.  .  Not  to  ufe  extravagant,  or  theatrical 
Geftures.  To  avoid  all  Grim.ace  and  Dlftor- 
tion.  They  take  Notice  of  the  due  Pofition 
of  the  Head,  the  Difpofition  of  the  Features, 
the  Motion  of  the  Eyes,  and  more  efpecially 
of  the  Hands,  which  you  fhould  not  tofs  about, 
not  raife  too  high,  nor  fuffer  to  hang  loofely 
down.  Particularly,  Cicero  recommends  in  the 
Ilrongeft  Manner  Modefty  ;  a  Virtue,  without 
which  he  thinks  there  never  was  a  great  Ora¬ 
tor  :  And  mentions,  in  the  Perfon  of  Crajjiis^ 
what  was  true  of  himfelf ;  that  he  never  began 
to  plead  without  turning  pale,  and  even  trem- 
bling  [b]. 

Other  Precepts  there  are,  which  I  need 
not  recite,  as  you  may  with  more  Profit  con- 
fult  the  Originals.  And  befides,  we  may  re¬ 
mark 
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mark  of  all  Rules  in  this  Matter,  that  they 
help  you  to  avoid  Faults,  rather  than  affift  in 
doing  well;  which  alfo  will  be  performed  much 
better  by  a  well-judging  Friend,  than  by  the 
wifell:  Rules ;  and  fuch  therefore  you  flaould 
by  no  Means  fail  to  confult. 

But  there  is  one  general  Obfervation, which 
if  we  would  confider  it  well,  and  keep  ever  in 
our  Minds,  ready  to  be  applied  on  all  Occafions, 
would,,  if  I  be  not  deceived,  anfwer  the  End 
propofed  by  thefe  and  the  like  Rules,  more 
fully.  It  may  be  traced  out  in  this  following 
Manner. 

Nature,  we  know,  hath  adapted  to  the 
Scntiincnts  and  Paffions  their  proper  Look:  She 
hath  farther,  as  we  have  juft  now  feen,  fitted 
to  them  their  feveral  Tones  of  Voice  :  And  we 

are  now  to  obferve,  that  (he  hath  in  the  fame 

* 

Manner  appropriated  to  each  its  own  Gejlure. 
Anger,  Fear,  Love,  Hatred,  Admiration, 
Aftoniftiment,  exprefs  themfelves  immediately, 
by  involuntary  Changes  in  the  Features,  in 
the  Attitude  of  the  Body,  in  the  Motions'  of 
its  feveral  Parts,  of  the  Plead,  the  Eyes,  and 
principally  of  the  Hand,  the  Weapon  of  the 
Orator,  as  one  aptly  names  it,  not  lefs  clearly, 
than  by  the  Sound  of  the  Voice.  The  Con- 
ftancy  and  Univerfality  of  which  Exprcffion  it 
is,  that  makes  fome  Degree  of  Aftion  neceffary, 
wherever  the  Matter  of  the  Difcourfe  is  inte- 
refting  ;  becaufe,  in  fuch  Cafes,  it  is  natural,  it 
is  always  expefted  ;  the  Want  of  it  therefore 
difappoints,  offends :  You  cannot  be  deemed 
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fincere  without  it,  and  will  not  for  that  Reafon 
obtain  Belief,  fcarcely  Attention. 

This  indeedds  more  variable  fromCuftom, 
than  are  the  Tones  of  the  Voice.  The  Inha¬ 
bitants,  for  Inftance,  of  warmer  Climates,  ufc 
more  Adlion  than  thofe  of  the  colder;  our 
Neighbours  on  the  Continent  more  than  we : 
Which  Difference, we  fhould  in  fpeaking  have 
Regard  to  ;  becaufe  univerfal  Cuftom  is  to  be 
confidered  as  Nature.  There  is  not  therefore 
required  among  us,  the  fame  Variety  in  Gefture 
as  in  Pronunciation ;  nor  is  it  an  Article  of 
equal  Importance,- — although  by  no  Means  to 
be  neglected. 

One  Thing  let  me  add  farther:  A  fcrupu- 
lous  Adherence  to  Rules,  the  Mfeditating  and 
Pradlifing  beforehand  Geftures,  and  affixing 
to  each  Period  or  Member  of  each,  its  peculiar 
one,  is,  I  believe,  however  recommended,  ve¬ 
ry  prejudicial.  For  the  Effort  ufed  in  recol- 
ledling  and  applying  thefe  rightly,  according 
to  the  pre-eftablifhed  Purpofe,  employeth  the 
Mind,  diftradteth  greatly  its  Attention,  and 
muff  embarrafs  the  Delivery  :  And  the  Confe- 
quence  will  be,  that  you  fhall  become,  through 
this  divided  Care,  faulty  in  fpeaking,  and  af- 
fedled  in  Adlion. 

The  better  Way  is,  After  fome  general 
Care  in  obferving  what  is  graceful,  what 
unbecoming  ;  make  yourfelf  perfedt  Mafter 
of  what  you  are  to  fay,  and  of  the  Manner 
in  which  you  are  to  pronounce  it :  This 
done,  leave  your  Adtion  to  Nature.  She 
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‘‘  will  faithfully  attend,  and  accompany  your 
Sentiments  and  Words  as  they  flow,  with 
aptly-correfponding  Geftures. 

One  Limitation  add  : — There  are  few  who 
do  not  in  their  younger  Years  contrad:  fome 
Aukwardnefs  or  Ungracefulnefs  of  Manner, 
which  groweth  Imperceptibly,  and  becometh 
confirmed  by  Habit.  This  we  fhould  ever  be 
fufpicious  of,  and  confult  fome  well-judging 
Friend  concerning  it.  When  we  have  been 
informed  of  any  fuch,  we  fhould  endeavour  to 
retain  always  during  the  Time  of  fpeaking  fo 
much  Attention  to  Geflurc,  as  may  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  guard  againfl;  this  ill  Cuflom,  ever  ready 
to  return  upon  us. 

Thus  to  comprize  in  few  Words  this  Arti¬ 
cle  :  “You  lliould  employ  Geflure ;  Nature 
“  and  Truth  require  it.  Suit  it  to  the  receiv- 
ed  Cuflom  ;  that  is  Nature  with  you.  Much 
Study  herein  is  hurtful  3  only  corred  faulty 
“  Habits.*  Beware  of  taking  Models  from  the 
“  Stage  5  they  fit  not  the  Gravity  of  this  Place 
“  and  Subjed.  Lean  to  the  moderate  Side : 
“  Too  much  Geflure  in  our  Climate  is  offen- 
“  lively  Faulty ;  too  little,  but  Imperfedion.’" 

The  Conclufion  of  the  Whole  is  this :  The 
great  Endeavour  of  every  one  who  preaches 
the  Gofpel,  fliould  be,  to  acquire,  with  his 
Audience,  Authority.  It  is  not  to  be  expeded, 
that  all  fhould  arrive  near  to  Perfedlon  in  the 
feveral  Articles  treated  of,  in  folid  Reafoning, 
good  Compolition,  true  Ornaments ;  neither 
can  the  Bulk  of  Mankind  diflinguifh  nicely  in 
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thefe  Points :  But  this  Authority^  if  obtained, 
will  make  up  abundantly  for  whatever  may  be 
wanting  in  your  Genius,  or  defective  in  their 
Conceptions.  It  fets  every  Thing  you  fay  in  a 
favourable  Light,  hiding  Imperfedlions,  and 
doubling  the  Value  of  v/hat  is  good.  It  giveth 
Spirit  to  your  Didlion,  Force  to  your  Argu¬ 
ments,  Strength  and  Weight  to  your  Advice. 
It  rendereth  you  beloved  and  reverenced,  and 
by  Means  thereof,  ufefuls  indeed,  a  publick 
Blefling. 

How  then  (hall  we  obtain  this  fo  valuable 
Authority  ?  Ye  may  be  aflured  of  it  by  a  rea- 
fonable  Attention  to  what  hath  been  delivered  1 
By  eftablifhing  a  Belief,  that  you  are  poffeft 
of  a  competent  Degree  of  Knowledge,  of 
perfedl  Sincerity,  of  Diligence.  By  com- 
pofing  your  Difeourfes  with  due  Care ;  by 
exad:  Attention  in  the  right  Choice  of  Sub- 
jedls ;  difpoling  them  with  clear  Method ; 
treating  them  with  clofe  Reafon,  well  mo- 
derated  Paffion,  and  chafte  Fancy  ^  by  ex- 
preffing  your  Senfe  properly,  with  Perfpi- 
cuity  and  Shortnefs ;  and  by  delivering  the 
Whole  with  a  natural,  becoming  Warmth 
and  Variety. 

And  more  efpecially,  if  you  would  do  Good 
by  Preaching,  or  maintain  any  Degree  of  this 
Authority^  Preferve  a  ftrid:  Conformity  of 
Manners  to  your  Dodtrines :  Be  what  you 
recommend,*' 
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Lecture  the  Twenty-third. 

Of  modern  Latin  Poesy. 

Having  finlfhed  the  feveral  Articles  pro- 
pofed  in  the  Beginning  of  thefe  Ledlures 
to  be  treated  of,  I  had  intended  to  have  clofed 
the  whole  Courfe  with  the  preceding  one :  And 
it  is  a  Reafon  of  a  particular  Kind,  which  hath 
oecaiioned  the  Addition  of  the  prefent  Dif- 
courfe.  Some  Things  accidentally  mentioned 
in  the  Series  of  the  foregoing  Le<3:ures,  have 
been  thought  liable  to  Objeftion,  and,  as  I  am 
farther  informed,  have  even  offended. 

It  is  faid,  that  I  have  fpoken  witR  too 
much  Contempt  of  modern  Poefy:  I 
have,  it  is  urged,  rafhly  condemned  At- 
tempts,  ever  held  ufeful,  recommended  by 
the  Learned,  and  authorifed  by  the  Practice 
of  the  moft  eminent  Perfons  ;  to  an  Excel- 
lence  in  which,  fome  of  the  moft  diftln- 
guifhed  Names  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Letters  owe  their  whole  Splendor.’* 

It  feems  to  me  of  Importance  to  clear  up 
this  Point :  As  the  beft  Means  to  which,  I  fhall 
deliver  my  Sentiments  concerning  it,  as  briefly 
as  1  can. 
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The  Article  which  gave  Rife  to  the  Objec¬ 
tion,  was  a  Comparifon  between  the  Writing  of 
Verfe  in  one’s  ownTongue,  and  in  a  dead  Lan¬ 
guage  ;  wherein  I  did  not  hefitate  to  pronounce 
the  former  to  be  clearly  preferable  [a] :  Which 
Decifion,  however  difpleafing  it  may  he  to 
fome,  upon  reconfidering  the  Affair,  appeareth 
to  me  right. 

In  poetical  Performances,  which  are  to  be 
Works  of  Length  and  Care,  (for  I  fpeak  not 
of  Trifles)  you  are  to  regard  chiefly  three 
Things : 

Hqw  you  may  be  moft  ufeful.  How  you 
may  moft  generally  pleafe.  And  in  which  Par¬ 
ticular  Kind  you  are  moft  likely  to  excel. 

Concerning  . the  two  former  of  thefe,  no 
Doubt  can  be  entertained :  A  Poet  in  his  na¬ 
tive  Language  hath  manifeftly  the  Advantage. 
If  his  Compofitions  be  fuch  as  are  capable  of 
giving  Pleaiure,  or  of  being  ufeful,  they  will 
produce  thefe  Effefts  more  generally  than  the 
others,  becaufe  they  are  written  in  a  Tongue 
univerfally  fpoken  and  underftood;  whereas 
the  others  are  confined  to  the  Few  verfed  ia 
claffical  Literature  ;  and  that  to  a  certain  De¬ 
gree  of  Proficiency,  lefs  common,  perhaps,  thaa 
is  ufually  imagined. 

The  People  of  Syraciije^  after  the  Victory 
obtained  over  Nicias^  fpared  thofe  among  the, 
Athenian  Prifoners  who  could  repeat  Verfes  of 
Euripides  \  for  he  was  then  alive,  and  his 
Works  had  not  reached  Sicily  :  A  Proof,  how 

F  f  fen  Able 

[^]  See  Lefturcs  v,  vi,  xiii, 
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fenfiblc  even  the  common  Sort  were  of  the 
Beauty  of  his  Tragedies. 

The  Peafants  in  many  Places  have 

large  Portions  of  ArioJlaznA  [^]  by  Heart, 
which  they  fing  or  recite  with  a  Kind  of  Rap¬ 
ture.  And  I  have  met  with  a  Story  relating  to 
the  former,  that  having  fallen  into  the  Power 
of  noted  Robbers,  who  were  about  to  treat 
him  with  their  ufual  Violence,  one  of  the  Band 
having  before  accidentally  feen  him,  difeover- 
cd  to  the  reft  his  Name  and  Condition:  Where¬ 
upon  they  difmilTed  him  with  much  Honour, 
in  Return,  faid  they,  for  the  Pleafure  he  had 
given  them  byhisVerfes.  For,  there  is  not 
any  Rank  of.  Men,  in  which  fome  may  not  be 
found  capable  of  reliftiing,  and  being  delight¬ 
ed  with  a  Work  of  true  Genius.  But  no  inch 
Effefts  as  thefe  above-mentioned,  can  happen 
with  refped:  to  the  moft  excellent  Poets  in  a 
dead  Tongue:  Nine  Parts  in  ten  of  the  Pub- 
lick  are  fhut  out  from  them. 

The  third  Article  it  is,  for  which  the  Ad¬ 
vocates  of  Latin  Poefy  moft  earneftly  contend. 
It  is  acknowledged,  fay  they,  that  the  Ro^ 
mans  have  left  behind  more  perfed:  Models 
‘‘  of  poetical  Compolition,  than  any  fince  pro- 
duced  :  How  then  are  we  moft  likely  to  ex- 
cel  ?  By  following  them  as  clofely  as  we  can. 
Their  Language  alfo  for  Energy  and  Har- 
mony  is  far  fuperior  to  every  modern  one  ; 
‘‘  the  beft  among  which  are  but  Corruptions 

“  of 

[b]  See  Addison’s  Travels  into  Italy ^  under  the  Ar¬ 
ticle  of  lUnice. 
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of  it ;  an  Advantage,  that  fliould  determine 

in  its  Favour  the  Choice  of  all  Writers,  who 
‘‘  are  defirous  to  excel. 

I  SHALL  not  enter  into  the  comparative  Me¬ 
rit  either  of  Writers  or  Language,  a  Point 
which  would  bear  much  Debate  :  Suppofe  for 
the  prefent  what  is  aflumed,  that  the  Romans 
are  fuperior  in  both.  My  Doubts  are  thefe  ; 
Whether  I  may  not  imitate  a  good  Model  in  a 
different  Language  ?  Whether  I  fhall  not  imi¬ 
tate  It  better  in  this  different  Language,  if  I  be 
much  more  fkilled  therein,  than  I  could  in 
that  of  the  original  Author?  Whether,  al¬ 
though  the  Language  of  the  Model  be  much 
the  finer,  yet  I  fhall  not  produce  a  Performance 
in  this  worfe  Language,  but  more  familiar  to 
me,  better  than  in  the  other,  better  and  lefs 
known.  I  cannot  help  thinking  the  Anfwcr 
to  thefe  Points  clear. 

But  whether  thefe  Arguments  be  ftrldlly  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  Cafe  before  us,  fome  have 
doubted,  or  affedted  to  doubt.  Yet  how  can 
we  ?  Let  a  Perfon  of  the  beft  Capacity  ftudy  a 
modern  Language  with  the  utmofl:  Application 
and  Exadtnefs,  meerly  in  Books ;  let  him  com- 
pofe  a  Poem  in  it ;  what  innumerable  Inele¬ 
gancies  and  Improprieties  would  a  fkilful  Na¬ 
tive  find  therein  ?  And  this  is  prccifely  the  Cafe 
of  Latin  Verfes  made  at  this  Day  ;  except  that 
in  the  latter  Cafe,  there  are  no  fuch  Judges  to 
detedt  the  Errors  ;  the  Writers  may  efcape  Cri- 
ticifm,  becaufe  the  Readers  are  equally  igno¬ 
rant  with  themfelvee. 

Ff  2 
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It  is  agreed,  that  we  know  not  at  all  the 
Pronunciation  of  antient  Rome  :  Muft  we  not 
then  offend  perpetually  in  Point  of  Harmony  ? 
It  is  not  poffible,  that  we  fhould  be  acquainted 
with  the  precife  Signification  of  Words,  oc¬ 
curring  butfeldom  in  the  few  Books  which  now 
remain  :  And  it  is  equally  clear,  that  we  can¬ 
not  tell  how  the  Signification  of  Words  may 
be  changed  by  their  Union  with  others;  which 
Ignorance  muft:  be  a  Source  of  great  Impro¬ 
prieties.  That  veryDifordcr  andTranfpofition 
peculiar  to  this  Tongue,  which  feemeth  to  us 
arbitrary,  had  undoubtedly  its  Rules  and  Li¬ 
mits,  which  can  be  at  beft  but  faintly  gueffed 
at  now.  'Writing  therefore  under  thefe  Dif- 
advantages,  we  can  proceed  only  by  Conjeft- 
ure  ;  like  one  walking  in  dim  Twilight,  feel¬ 
ing  out  our  Way,  and  chufing  our  Steps  with 
much  timorous  Caution.  We  have  a  narrow 
Path  chalked  out  for  us  by  Authority, with  ma¬ 
ny  void  Places  and  Chafms  in  it,  in  which  we 
can  at  beft  but  hobble  and  halt ;  whereas,  a 
Poet  fhould  fly  and  foar,  fliould  fubdue  his 
Language  to  Enthufiafm,  not  creep  its  Slave. 

The  Bulk  of  Mankind,  whofe  Judgment 
ought  to  have  great  Weight  in  fuch  Matters, 
hath  determined  accordingly.  In  all  Coun¬ 
tries,  which  are  the  Poets  moft  highly  cele¬ 
brated,  and  read  with  univerfal  Applaufe  ? 
Thofe  who  have  v/ritten  in  the  Dialed:  of  their 
refpedive  Countries.  Thus  all  Italians  have 
heard  of  Ariojlo  and  Tajjo',  moft  read,  all  ad¬ 
mire  them  :  How  few,  comparatively,  have  any 
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Knowledge  of  Vida^  Sannazar^  or  Ffacajlorio^ 
the  beft  Latin  Verfifyers  perhaps  among  the 
Moderns  ?  Doth  any  Freiichman  fet  the  Fame 
of  Saint-Marthe^  Sanfeuil  [^],  or  Poligniac^  in 
CompetitiQn  with  that  of  Corneille^  or  La  Fon^ 
taine  ?  In  our  own  Iflands,  can  Buebanany  and 
all  the  Writers  of  the  Mufee  Anglicaitc^  put  to¬ 
gether,  be  compared  with  a  Shakefpear^  a  Mil- 
ton^  or  a  Pope  ? 

At  the  fame  Time,  I  cannot  agree  with  an 
admired  French  Writer,  who  remarks,  and, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  repeats  it  as  a  favour¬ 
ite  Obfervation,  that  becaufe  fome  of  his 
Countrymen  who  have  written  well  in  Latin 
Verfe,  have  not  written  in  French^  the  former 
is  therefore  more  eafy  :  An  Inference,  it  feems, 
not  rightly  drawn.  To  prove  this,  he  fhould 
have  fhewn,  that  they  had  attempted  the  lat¬ 
ter,  and  failed  ;  which,  I  believe,  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  the  Cafe  in-  any  Inftance  by 
him  mentioned. 

If  we  were  to  judge  meerly  from  Reafon, 
it  fliould  feem  on  the  contrary,  that  a  poetick 
Genius,  in  all  Languages  neceflary  to  Excel¬ 
lence,  if  it  appeared  well  in  a  dead  Tongue, 
would  exert  itfelf  with  equal  Vigour,  and  more 
EaTe,  in  one  known  and  familiar.  Which 
Reafoning  is  alfo  confirmed  by  Fadt.  Sannazar 
hath  left  in  his  Areadtay  Italian  Verfes  juftly 
efteemed.  Bembo  has  written  well  in  both 
Languages.  Ariojio  applied  himfelf  firft,  ac¬ 
cording 

[^]  Voltaire y  Steele  de  Louts  quatorze,  under  the  Article 
of  Satiteuil  j  and  more  particularly  of  Polignlac, 
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cording  to  the  Fafhion  of  the  Age,  to  Latins 
in  which  fome  of  his  Verfes  yet  remain,  pure 
and  fpirited  :  And  it  is  known,  that  his  Friend 
Cardinal  Bembo  thought  fo  highly  of  his  hatin 
Vein,  that  he  earneftly  exhorted  him  to  write 
his  Heroick  Poem  in  that  Language,  which 
Advice  he  wifely  and  happily  rejeded.  We 
have  Caufe  to  conclude,  from  Milton! s  early 
Produdions,  that  he  would  have  equalled  any 
Latin  Writer  of  late  Times,  if  he  had  not 
prudently  preferred  his  native  Tongue.  To 
whom  we  may  add  Cowley^  and  Addijon^  efpe- 
cially  the  latter. 

From  all  which  my  Inference  is,  that  flow, 
in  thefe  Days,  as  Latin  poetical  Compolitions 
are  the  lefs  excellent,  fo  neither  are  they  more 
eafy  \  another  Argument  againft  applying  to 
them  Time  and  Genius,  which  might  be  more 
ufefully  employed. 

It  would  be  eafy  to  multiply  Arguments ; 
but  they  are  not  needful  in  a  Point,  according 
to  my  Apprehenfion,  fufficiently  clear :  One, 
however,  there  is  of  a  peculiar  Nature,  worthy 
of  being  mentioned. 

In  every  Undertaking  of  Moment  which  a 
Man  engages  in,  he  ought  to  intend  and  exe¬ 
cute  in  fuch  Manner,  as  to  contribute,  if  it  be 
poffible,  to  the  Advantage  and  Flonour  of  his 
Country.  This,  it  is  true,  in  the  Point  before 
us,  can  be  the  Cafe  of  few  5  very  few  are  qua¬ 
lified  to  improve  a  Language,  or  fpread  the 
Glory  of  a  Country  by  poetical  Compofitions. 
Notwithftanding,  the  Intention,  the  Endeavour 
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is  right  5  and,  in  Difoppointment,  flill  it  is  a 
pleafing  Reflexion,  that  one  hath  exerted  his 
utmofl:  Skill  towards  accomplifhing  a  good  De- 
%n. 

I  SHOULD  not  omit  the  Judgment  of  Horace^ 
in  a  parallel  Cafe,  which  is  exprefs : 

‘‘  Atqup  ego  cum  Grascos  facerem  natus  marc 
citra 

Verficulps  ;  vetuit  me  tali  voce  Quirinus 
Port  rnediam  noftem  vifus,  cum  fomnia  vera : 
In  filvam  non  ligna  feras  infanius,  ac  fi 
Magnas  Graecorum  malis  implere  catervas.’* 

After  this  Preference  given,  as  I  imagine 
luftly,  to  our  native  Tongue,  the  Queftion  re¬ 
turns  ;  “  What  ?  Are  then  Latin  Compofitions 
forbidden  ?  Do  you  think  that  they  Ihould  be 
difcouraged  and  defpifed  r”  Herein  it  is,  that 
I  fuppofe  a  preceding  Lefture  to  have  been 
rtiifunderftood.  Few  Words  will  fuffice  to  ex¬ 
plain  my  Opinion. 

In  former  Mention  made  of  this  Matter, 
Works  of  Erudition  and  Science  were  except¬ 
ed,  which,  for  obvious  Reafons,  it  may  be 
prudent  to  compofe  in  Latin.  And  it  were  to 
be  wifhed,  for  general  Utility,  that  thefe  might 
be  written  with  Clearnefs  and  Purity  of  Style, 
and,  where  the  Subjeft  admits,  with  Elegance  : 
One  of  the  beflTreatifes  extant  on  the  [e]  Law 
of  Nature,  appears  with  great  Difad  vantage 
from  the  Uncouthnefs  and  Obfeurity  of  the 
Latin  Style.  For  this  Reafon  it  is  fit,  that  all 
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who  mean  to  cultivate  Letters,  fhould  acquire 
a  Skill  of  compofing  well  in  Latin  ;  for  which 
Purpofe  the  making  of  Verfes  in  that  Tongue 
is  very  ufeful :  And  therefore  it  is  an  Exercife 
much  to  be  recommended  to  young  Perfons. 
It  is  indeed  the  only  Way,  in  which  they  are 
likely  to  obtain  a  full  Knowledge  of  the  Poets ; 
a  great,  if  not  a  neceffary.  Source  of' Ele¬ 
gance  in  every  Language. 

This  Exercife  is  farther  ufeful,  as  teaching 
the  Force  and  Compafs  of  the  Tongue,  and 
by  this  Means  enabling  them  afterwards  to  vary 
at  Will  the  Form  of  their  Expreffion. 

Besides,  this  Exercife  in  riper  Years  will 
furnifh  them  with  an  Amufement  fomewhat 
more  than  innocent,  in  fome  Sort  ufeful,  cer¬ 
tainly  polite. 

Moreover,  it  mayjuftly  recommend  thofe 
who  arrive  at  Excellence  in  it  to  Notice  and 
Efteem,  as  being  a  Proof  of  their  Acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  beft  Authors,  of  their  Difcern- 
ment,  and  as  Men  love  to  fpeak,  of  a  ClaJJical 
Tajle. 

And  poffibly,  tho’  in  exceedingly  rare  In- 
ftances,  this  Talent  may  do  Honour  to  a  Coun¬ 
try  among  Foreigners  ;  which  we  are  told  was 
the  Efted,  the  Perufal  of  the  Mufa:  Anglicance 
had  upon  a  famous  French  [^]  Critick,  who 
judged,  that  a  Nation  capable  of  producingjfuch 
Latin  Poems,  muft  have  very  fine  Compofiti- 
ons  in  its  own  Language. 

These  are  the  chief  Advantages  which  I 

^an 
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can  recolleft  of  writing  in  hatin  Verfe;  and 
thcfe  rightly  weighed  point  out  the  Degree  of 
Efteem  wherein  it  ought  to  be  held  :  A  ne- 
celTary  Branch  of  early  Education.  After- 
wards,  a  plealing  Amufement.  An  Ac- 
complifhment.  And  very  rarely,  if  ever,  a 
Study  or  Bufinefs.  Never  contemptible  t 
And  Praife  worthy  to  a  certain  Degree.'* 

I  HOPE,  that  thefe  Obfervations  will  be  fufR- 
cient  to  anfwer  the  Objedlions  rliade  on  this 
Head,  or  Sufpicions  entertained ;  probably 
from  my  having  expreft  my  felf  on  the  Occa- 
fion,  too  fhortly,  or  imperfedlly. 

Zeal  to  juftify  myfelf,  tempts  me  to  pro¬ 
duce  yet  a  farther  Proof,  of  another  Kind  ; 
one  fully  decifive  as  to  my  own  Opinion,  but 
attended  with  fome  Hazard :  This  Zeal  gets 
the  better  of  Diferetion  fo  far  as  to  make  me 
own,  that  I  have  myfelf  made  mxore  than  one 
Attempt  in  this  Way  :  And  I  believe,  that  the 
having  taken  Pains  to  perform  well  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  a  flrong  prefurnptive  Proof,  that  the 
Performer  difliketh  not,  nor  defpifeth  the  Art, 
jX  that  Branch  of  it,  in  which  he  thus  labour- 
eth.  Nay,  I  have  been  induced  to  go  yet  far¬ 
ther  j  and  venture  to  lay  before  you  the  fol¬ 
lowing  hatin  Compofition  ;  an  Argument  of 
my  liking  the  Kind,  however  unable  I  may  be 
to  excel  in  it. 


IRENE 
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IRENE 

Carmen  Historicum. 

Ad  Prahonorabilem  Vice-comite?7i  Boyle, 


Romanos  dumMufa  modos,  alienaquc 
tentat 

Regna,  tremens,  dubio  paflu,  fub  luce  maligna^ 
Heu  !  male  dulciloqui  numeros  imitata  Maronis, 
Te  BoYLiEE,  yocat :  Tibi  non  ignota  fonat  vox, 
primis  admota  annis,  mentique  tenellae, 
Pieridum  nitidos  puerum  te  duxit  in  hortos  ; 
Ergo  adds,  dum  fas  nimirum,  et  blanda  ju- 
ventus 

Crefcentis  vitas  femitam  tibi  floribus  ornans, 
Ridet  adhuc,  levibufque  dat  otia  fallere  nugis. 
His  faltem  ;  quibus  ipfa  fevero  numine  Pallas 
Nempe  docet  juvenes  aids  proludere  caeptis^, 
Senfim  affurgentes.  Teque  ecce  !  volubilis  aetas 
Ad  majora  rapit ;  Sapientum  evolvere  fcripta, 
Graecia  quos  peperit,  quos  artibus  inclyta  Roma> 
Nec  minor  his,  Britonum,  Phoebo  cariflima 
tellus : 

Hinc  rcgere  eloquio  populos,  fanilumque  fc- 
natumy 

Corrfilioque  gravi  patriam  fulcire  labantem, 
Atque  novum  clarae  poteris  decus  adderc  ftirpi. 

Tu 
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Tu  quoque  florenti  jam  nunc  gratularis  alumno 
Ai,ma  Parens  :  Qmn  hujus  et  eft  mihi  por- 
tio  laudis. 

Jam  Scythige  linqucns  hyemes,  fluviofqac 
perenni 

Conftriftos  glacie,  folique  Impervia  regna, 

Gens  effraena  virum  vaftabat  cladibus  orbem 
Attonitum.  Non  perpetua  juga  cana  pruin^, 
Murorumquc  morae,  rapidos  non  aequora  curfus 
Oppolitaeve  acies  rumpunt,  Orientis  ab  oris, 
Occiduum  ad  Phaebum,  qua  littora  Bofphorus 
urget 

Perpetuo  fremitu,  dira  cum  ftrage  procella 
Intonat.  Euxini  fludius  et  Cafpia  regna, 
Caucafeae  rupes,  vaftique  tremunt  juga  Taurl; 
It  fupplex  rutilas  volvens  Padiolus  arenas. 
Quinetiam  imperio  tot  quondam  Grascia, 
terras, 

Tot  populos  complexa  ruit.  [<5]  Jam  regia  cingit 
Msenia  vidior  ovans ;  Tormentis  ferrca  grando 
Funditur,et  celfas  quatiunt  nova  fulmina  turres, 
Murorum  folida  tandem  compage  foluta, 
Ihgreditur,  captaque  ferox  dominatur  in  urbc 
Hoftis;  et  in  fummis  vexilla  trementia  muris 
Auratas  praebent  vento  diffundere  Lunas. 
Convellunt  portas,  et  inundant  ftrata  viarum 
Milite :  Turn  rapidas  jad:ant  ad  culmina  flam- 
mas  ; 

Saevit  atrox  ignis,  vidorque  Incendia  volvit 
Cum  ftrepitu,  caelum  &  longe  maria  alta  rc- 
lucent. 

Effufus  furor  hinc,  et  plena  licentia  ferro. 

Sternitur 


[^]  ByzantU  vel  Gonftantinopolis. 
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Sternitur  infaelix  populus  difcririline  nullo, 
Infantes,  canique  patres,  innuptaque  Virgo, 

Et  gemitus  tota  morientum  perfonat  urbe. 

Ipse  Mahummedes  fulgentibus  arduus'  arrhis 
Agmen  agit,  bello  invidlus,  caecumque  tumul- 
tum 

Dirigit,  exacucns  iras,  et  funera  mi&et ; 

Hunc  Ludlus,  gelidufque  Favor  comitantur 
euntem, 

Et  Lethum  crudele  ;  lavat  veftigia  fanguis. 

Nec  mora  j  Regales  confeftim  turba  penate» 
Aggreditur ;  rupto  aeratae  jam  cardine  valvae 
DilTiliunt,  temeratque  nevus  loca  facra  tumul- 
tus : 

Turn  fragor  armorum,  turn  feminerululatus- 
Ingeminare,  minaeque  immiftae  ^  it  clanlor  ad 
auras. 

At  Caefar,  fatis  utcunque  oppreflus  iniquis, 
Cundla  videns  amiffa  et  ineludtabile  numcn, 
Pugnat  adhuc  inter  Primores,  fidaque  bello 
PeSora,  non  dubiam  quasrens  per  vulnera 
mortem. 

Plunc  audentem  animis,  et  adhue  vana  arma 
moventem, 

Hoftis  atrox  cingit,  mcdiifque  in  millibus  unum 
Claudit,,  et  everfum  fternit :  turn  multa  pedum 
vis 

Infilit,  illiditque  folo,  calcatque,  premitque 
Exhalantem  animam;  non  regia  celfa  gemeriti 
Adgemit,  exuperat  mifto  clamore  tumultus, 

Et  longe  faevas  voces  vafta  atria  volvunt : 
Concidit  informi  letho  ;  pariterque  vetuftum 
Imperium  ruit,  et  dudtum  per  faecula  regnum. 

IntEtRE-A 
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InteRjEA  trahitur  magna  comitante  caterva^ 
Eximia  virgo  forma,  et  florentibus  annis ; 
Quam  trepidam,  dubioque  fequentem  devia 
paffu, 

Cum  clamore  trahunt  captam,  fpolia  ampla  Ty- 
ranno. 

Conftitit  Haec  caetu  in  medio,  fine  more  fluentes 
Sparfa  comas,  lacrimifque  genas  madefaaa  de- 
coras : 

Qualis  ubi  lucis  portas  Aurora  recludit ; 

Qua  rofeos  tollit  vultus  Dea,  rore  madefcunt 
Punicei  flores,  gemmataque  prata  renident. 
Stant  Proceres  taciti^  durufque  hafldlia  mi¬ 
les 

Inclinant,  denfique  inhiant  et  lingula  luftrant, 
Infolitam  fpeciem  ac  divinae  munera  formas, 
Ambrofiafque  comas,  teneris  rotantia  nimbis 
Lumina,marmoreumque  premens  fufpiria  peftu^. 
Spedlat  inexpletum,  fubito  perculfus  amore 
Rex  Alias,  figitque  avidos  in  virgine  vultus. 
Turn  fari  hortatur  quas  fit ;  quo  fanguine  creta; 
Qmd  petat ;  et  trepidam  verbis  folatur  amicis. 
[a]  Ac  veluti  citharam  dodtus  pulfare  fonantem, 
Et  liquidp  cantu  fufpenfas  ducere.  mentes, 
Protinus  baud  voce  ingenti  facra  ora  refolvit, 
Dulcia  fed  tenui  fledlens  modulamina  cantu 

Proludit, 

[a]  Qual  mufico  gcntil,  prlma  die  diiara 
Altamcniela  lingua  al  canto  fnodi; 

AlPharmonia  gli  animi  d^altrui  prepara 
Con  dolci  ricercate,  in  balli  modi : 

Gofi  C9llei,  die  ne  la  doglia  amara 
Gia  tutte  non  oblia  Parti  et  le  frodi  ; 

Fa  di  fofpiT  breve  concento  in  piima, 

Per  difpor  Palma,  in  cui  le  voci  imprima. 

Tassq  Gieruj— Canto  i6,  Stanza  43. 
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Proludit,  fenfimque  illabitur  intima  corda  : 
Talis  et  ha?c  artis  memor  in  difcrimine  fummo 
Faemineas,  demifTa  caput,  fufpiria  duck, 

Et  lacryniis  faciles  aditus  ad  pedora  pandit ; 
Circumfufa  armis  rofeo  dein  incipit  ore. 

O  Rex,  attonitum  vafto  qui  turbine  mundum 
Concutis  invidus,  patriafque  in  masnia  lunas 
Erigis,  invalidae  faltem  miferere  puellae, 

Jam  pafTae  mala  dura,  et  adhuc  graviora  timentls. 
Non  humilis  tamen,  et  plebeio  fanguine  creta 
Compledor  genua,  illacrymans;  fed  regibus  orta 
Sceptrigeris,  quibus  base  olim  pulcherrima  tellus 
Paruit,  exultans  meliori  Graecia  fato. 

Ipfe  etiam  Caefar  qui  funera  multa  fuorum 
V  iderat  heu !  mifer,  et  mifera j  am  morte  peremptus. 
Me  natam,  cars  Genitricis  nomine  didam 
IreneUy  in  fpem  regni  pater  optimus  alti 
Eduxit ;  Nunc  vincla  ferunt  contraria  fata. 

O  Patria !  O  Genitor !  Domus  o  per  fecula,  terrat 
Regnatrix!  Vos  templa  dei,  demilfaque  cslo 
Religio !  ergo  omnes  radice  evertit  ab  ipfo, 

Gens  effufa  polo,  atque  sterni  numinis  ira. 

Me  tamen  baud  letbi  facies,  vibrataque  terrent 
Spicula^  defeendam  Istojam  funere  ad  imos 
Cafta  tamen,  Manes,  &  digna  parentibus  umbra : 
Quin  refera  boc  gremium,  vitamque  abrumpc 
morantem. 

Sed  te  per  teneros  fenfit  fi  pedus,  amores. 

Per  dulces  natos,  cafti  per  fsdera  ledi. 

Per  majorum  umbras  oro,per  quicquidubiqueefl 
Sacrati,  probibe  infandos  a  corpore  tadus, 

Neu  mibi  virgineos  vis  barbara  polluat  artus. 
HiEc  ait,  et  gemitus  preffit  ludantia  verba. 

Stant 
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Stant  proceres  innixi  haftis,  infuetaque  flexit 
Corda  dolor,  lacrymae  maiiant  invita  per  ora. 
Non  eadem  Regi  facies,  non  priftina  manlit 
Durities ;  animum  fpecies  prsclara  loquentis 
Accendit,  majorque  afflidiae  gratia  formas : 

Tunc  olli  breviter :  Qms  te  pulcherrima Virgo 
Lgederet,  aut  caftum  violaret  vulnere  corpus, 
Crudelis?  Non  has  nobis  vidloribus  iras: 

Solve  metus :  Neu  finge  animo  nos  impia  ferre 
Sceptra,  et  inhumanis  fasvos  gaudere  triumphis. 
Gloria  non  mendax,  non  praedas  infana  cupido 
Armatos  in  bella  trahunt  5  aft  ardua  jufla 
T>iwm\  Vatisy  caslique  fuprema  voluntas; 

Exulet  ut  vetus  impietas,  ut  fulgeat  alte 
Vera  fides,  iret  magnis  fub  legibus  orbis. 

Ipfe  tibi,  incenfus  tantas  virtiitis  amore, 

Munera  magna  feram,  majoraque  regna  paternis 
Subjiciam;  preme  fingultus.  His  demere  di<ftis 
i®ger  amore  ftudet  curas,  folvitque  timorem. 

Hanc  Selymus,  cui  faemineas  cuftodia  prasdae 
Credita,  deducit  masftam  in  penetralia  celfa, 
Lastantes  inter  turmas,  crepitantiaque  arma. 

Imperi  I  Rex  inde  gravi  de  pondere,  canis 
Cum  patribus,  qua  vi  gentes  fraenare  fuperbas, 
Qj^s  bello  vaftare,  Quibus  dare  jura  fubaftis, 
Confulit ;  et  regni  furgentis  lubrica  firmat. 

Inter EA  fummo,  juflii  vidtoris,  honore 
Excipitur  Virgo.  Thalamis  fulgentibus  oftro, 
Auratis  excelfa  toris,  et  murice  fpreto, 

Mgefta  jacet :  Sculptas  onerant  convivia  menfas, 
Nequicquam ;  vinum  gemmato  fpumat  in  auro. 
Centum  florentes  forma  et  juvenilibus  annis, 
Barbara  quas  acies  regum  de  ftirpe  creatas 

Sedibus 
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Sedibus  abripuit  crudeli  forte  paternis, 
Circumftant  agiles  Nymphae  5  blandifque  mini-- 
ftrant 

Officiis  :  Fundit  dulci  pars  carmina  voce^ 

Pars  trimulos  dodlo  percurrit  pollice  nervos ; 
Scilicet  Infixas  ut  poffint  fallere  curas, 

Exuat  et  lentos  fenfini  mens  aegra  dolores. 

Ipse  ferox  viftor,  durum  cui  pedlusamore. 
iEftuat,  afliduis  precibus  faftidia  tendit 
Vincere,  nunc  votis  fupplex,  nunc  leniter  urgens 
Blanditiis,  fimul  etpromiffa  ingentia  mifcet, 
Regalem  exponens  oculis  longo  ordine  pompam. 
Qu^id  potuit  Virgo  infaelix?  Qua  rumpere 
tantas 

Inlidias ;  qua  vi  fasvis  obfiftere  fatis  ? 

Hinc  regalis  honos,  menti  quoque  grata  poteftas 
Faemineae,  clarufque  faventi  marte  tyrannus 
Sollicitant;  fubita  abfterrent  proftrata  ruina 
Inde  paterna  domus,  miferae  fola  ipfa  fuperftes 
Relliquiae  ^  et  tepidi  cognato  fanguine  rivi. 

At  natura  trahens  intus,  fpes  laeta,  Juventus 
Flexilis,  et  tempus  quod  lenit  acerba,  labantem 
Evicere  animum,  fallacifque  ardor  amoris 
Dulcis  inexpertT.  Qualis  flos  imbre  gravatus 
Labitur,  et  maeftis  moriens  languefcit  inhortis^ 
At  zephyro  fpirante  levis  fe  tollit  ad  auras, 
Purpureos  pandens  laeto  fub  foie  colores  : 

Non  fecus  Irene  luilu  lacrymifque  fugatis, 
Enituit :  medios  inter  Regina  triumphos 
Incedit,  niveam  cingens  diademate  frontem, 
Exultans  umbra,  titulifque  inflata  fuperbis. 

Ah  mifera!  immitem  teneris  amplexibus  hoftem, 
Imniemor  everfac  patriae  caeiique  parentis, 

Ergo 
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Ergo  foves  facilis,  fortifque  ignara  faturae  ? 

Jam  belli  vox  rauca  filet.  Non  asrea  cantu 
Accendit  tuba  florentes  ad  praelia  turmas ; 

Non  undare  cruor,  non  armis  fulgere  campos  y 
Maenia  non  tremere  horribili  conculTa  fragore 
Afper  at  exuta  mollefcit  caflide  miles, 

Regis  ad  exemplum,  luxuque  efFr^enis  inerti 
Lafcivit.  Viridem  pars  lente  fufa  per  herbam 
Umbriferos  inter  ramos,  et  murmur  aquarum, 
Concentufque  avium,  longis  exhaufla  periclis 
Membra  fovet,  vetiti  libantes  pocula  bacchi, 
Inftaurantque  dapes  :  Pars  c^eco  vulnere  fixa 
Haurit  amans  teneras  curas,  et  blanda  venena, 
Captarum  illecebris,  et  grata  compede  vinfta. 

ORALIS  ubi  rapido  belli  de  turbine  Mavors 
Pulverulentus  adhuc  et  fervens  caede  recenti, 
Vidius  amore,  Cyprum  quaerens  Paphiofque  re- 
cefius, 

Cceleftes  petit  amplexus,  et  dukia  furta  : 

Turn  belli  filuere  minai ;  fremit  Ira,  Pavorque 
Nequicquam,  infrendet  telo  Mors  faeva  repreflb  y 
Candidaque  efFulget  laetis  Pax  reddita  terris. 

Sed  non  longa  quies :  Accendit  priflinus  ardor 
Gorda  virum,  et  turpi  pudet  indulfilTe  veterno  : 
Extimulat  Piet  as  atrox  y  fimul  alta  priorum 
Gloria  geftarum  y  atque  angens  fatiata  libido. 
Ergo  indignantes  luxu  fregifib  vigorem, 
Armafremunt  omnes,  et  mollia  vincula  rumpunt. 

Preterea  vulgus  non  caeco  murmure  regem 
Incufat,  quern  nunc  pudet  heu !  mulierculavidlum 
Detinet  amplexu  indigno;  dumkolligit  hoilis 
Diiperfas  acies,  et  bellum  fponte  minatur, 

Haec  agitant,  glifcitque  truci  violentia  turbae. 

Gg  Sfnserat 
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Sense  RAT'  iafolito  mifceri  caftra  tumultu 
Muitapha,  quern  ciaro  virtus  iiifignis  honore 
Evexit,  Regique  dedit  fulgere  fecundum 
Imperio  :  Metuens  igitur  ne  ferperet  ultra 
Tanta  mali  labes,  fumaiitque  incendia  vires, 
Praecipitare  moras  ftatuit,  regemque  requirit : 
Atque  ita  fublimem  compellat  voce  tyrannum. 

O  decus  heroum,  fummi  fate  fanguine  Vatis, 
Quern  tellus  devi6ta  tremit,  qua  flavus  Hydafpes 
Gurgite  fumanti  tepidos  fecat  aureus  agros, 
Threicias  longe  ad  hyemes  Hebrumque  nivalem; 
Sit  fas  vera  loqui,,  fnceraque  promere  didta, 
Alperiora  licet;  vefcrae  res  afpera  pofcunt. 
Quicqjjtd  fol  oriens  luftrat,  terras  ubi  nun- 
quam 

Romani  fuliere  aquils,  devicimus  armis : 

Nunc  quoque  tot  ducibus,  tot  quondam  l^ta 
triumphis 

a. 

Grascia  vafta  tremit,  regnique  vetufta  fuperbi 
Fumat  adhuc  fedes,  fpumatque  cruore  recenti. 
Unde  quies  igitur  ?  Belli  cur  fulmina  ceffant  ? 
Deterior  belio  nos  luxus  fregit.  Ad  arma 
En !  iterum  denfe  excuffo  torpore  catervse 
Conveniunt,  haftafque  minaci  murmure  vibrant, 
Concuffifque  fremunt  clypeis,  regemque  repof- 
cunt. 

Cur  medio  exclamant,  languet  Vidlorla  curfu  ? 
Cur  torpent  dextrae,  et  ceffat  Bellona  tonare  ? 
Et  nunc  attoniti  repetitis  cladibus  hoftes 
Exhauftas  reparant  vires.  En !  agmina  co- 
glint, 

Auratafque  cruces  iterum  dant  fulgere  vends. 
Qjdd  Rex  interea,  Leva  quern  ftrage  cru- 
entum  “  Ilorruerant: 
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Horruerant  toties,  qui  Graeco  fangulne  tinxit 
Flumina,  ct  evertit  fumantes  fulmine  muros  ? 
Inibelles  fovet  amplexus,  inhoneftaq;  carpit 
Gaudia,  et  ingentes  foedo  rumpit  amore. 
Scilicet  haec  mandant  divini  oracula  Vatis  ? 

Sic  Proavi  meruere  ?  Fidem  fie  protegis  armis  ? 
Surge,  age,  molle  jugum  collo  excute,  clarusut 
olim 

Egredere,  O  noftrum  decus.  En !  horrentia 
ferro 

Millia  multa  vocant,  ingens  clamore  remugit 
Bofphorus,  armorumque  relucet  fulgure  coelum. 

Exarsit  Vidtor  monitis  ;  excufTus  amoris 
Torpor  abit,  rurfumque  animis  fremit  arduus 
arma : 

[a^  Sic  bellator  equiis;  quern  mpllis  inertia 
pugnx 

Detinet  oblitum,  per  pafcua  laeta  vagantes 
Inter  equas,  mulcetque  folutum  blanda  cupido  j 
Arma  crepent  fi  forte,  tubae  vel  acuta  fonet  vox, 
Igne  recalefcit  folito ;  tremit,  arrigit  aures, 
Scintillatque  oculis ;  refonant  hinnitibus  arva. 
Tunc  brevjter^  Cum  lux  referabit  craftina 
coelum, 

Agmina  die  coeant  inftrudtis  cundla  maniplis, 
Atque  forum  repleant  3  folium  fublime  locetur  3 

Ipfe 

Hom.  Hi.  lib.  6. 

^uem  locum  imitatus  eji  Virgillus^  ^  ferme  aquavit  3  I'orquatus 
quoq\ 

Tajfus  uti  folet.^elegantcr.  Gierus.  Canto  16,  Stanz.  28, 
^al  feroce  dejirier^  cP  al  faticofo 
Onor  de  V  arme  vlncitor  Jia  toltOp  &c. 
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Ipfe  adero,  et  vanos  pellam  ratione  timores. 
Dixerat.  Hie  Regis  properans  mandata  faceffit. 

Poster  A  coeruleos  fluftus  Aurora  reliquit, 
Pallidaque  emergens  extinxit  fidera  Titan, 

Cum  tuba  clara  canit :  Tunc  agmina  denfa  coire 
Cernere  erat,  juflifque  forum  ftipare  maniplis  > 
Fraenatis  in  equis,  inter  quos  limite  longo 
Duftores  volitant,  auroque  oftroque  decori : 
Pondere  terra  gemit  5  per  templa  domofq;  co- 
rufeat 

AEneaTux,  longoque  illuftrat  fulgure  coelum  : 
Mille  tremunt  vexilla,  finufque  ad  flamina  pan- 
dunt 

Purpureos,  curvae  difeurrunt  acre  lunae. 

Stat  circum  inftruftus  Miles,  pacataqiie  vibrat 
Tela  manu;  ferri  tremulus  nitor  exit  ad  auras 
Concufli,  dum  turba  fremens  movet  ordine 
denfo : 

Qualis  ubi  primum  jubar  extulit  aetherlus  Sol, 
Mane  novo,  fummum  leviter  cum  flamina 
ftringunt 

Oceanum,  crifpantur  aquae  %  mox  tollitur,  altum 
Magna  mole  fremens ;  Albefcunt  caerula  Ipumis. 
Incerti,  quae  caufa  vocat,  quidve  inftet 
agendum, 

Sufpenfis  dubitant  animis,  quaeruntq;  paventque, 
Arrefti  ad  vanos  llrepitus ;  hinc  corpore  vafto 
Fluftuat  hue  illuc  inclinans  turba,  viciffim 
Pulfaque,et  impellens,  motuque  reciproca  vibrat. 
Ast  ubi,  cum  magno  Princeps  clangore  tu- 
barum 

Arduus  ingreditur;^  multoque  fatellite  cinftus. 

Hue 
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Hue  omnes  teiidunt,  oculifque  et  meiitibus 
haerent : 

Haud  fecus  alma  ceres,  gravidis  quae  iiutat 
ariftis 

Collis  apricus  ubi  aut  fcrlix  uligine  campus 
Semina  laeta  fovet,  dum  vefpertinus  oberrat 
Aer  et  incerto  variantur  cardine  vend, 

Hue  levis  atque  illuc  fluitat,  qua  fpiritus  urget 
Mobilis  ;  at  dubio  fi  tandem  regnet  olympo 
Eurufve,  Zephyrufve,  aut  imbribus  humidus 
Aufter, 

Haec  fequitur  facills  viftorem,  huic  aurea  culmos 
Fleftit,  et  unanimi  procumbit  melTe  fupina. 
Excelsum  in  medio  folium  fupereminet, 
amplis 

Porreftaim  fpatiis,  multoque  infternitur  oftro ; 
Confidet  hie  ingens  Viftor;  fimul  inclyta  regum 
GrascorumSoboIes,  cui  fplendida  murice  et  auro 
Veftis  etinfignis  gemmarum  luce  corufeat; 

At  velo  caput  abdiderat,  vultufque  decoros. 
Turn  vero  cecidit  fonus  omnis,  ut  alta  filet  nox. 
Tandem  confurgens  clara  Rex  voce  profatur. 

Audi VI,  nec  me  latuftunt  murmura  veftra 
Queftufque  infani.  Miles  ;  me  nempe  prioris 
Oblitum  decoris,  me  religionis  avits 
Immemorem,  foedo  languere  cupidirie  captum. 
Scilicet  haec  merui  ?  Me  ficcine  noftis,  iniqua 
Peftora,  qui  totum  laceravi  caidibus  orbem 
Chrifticolam,  qui  tantum  everti  fedibus  imis 
Imperium?  Ecquando  fegnem  me,  aut  forte 
morantem, 

Vel  cupidum  vitae  tranquilla  et  tuta  fequentem 
Vidiftis,  dum  pugna  furit  ?  Vosteftor:  An  ultimo 

Incendentem 
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Incendentem  animos,  medioque  in  turbine  belli 
Pulvere  confperfum,  multoquecruore  rubentem  ? 
Quis  fluvios  innare  ferox,  quis  maenia  primus 
Scandere,  per  denfos  holies,  per  tela,  per  ignes, 
Stridentefque  globos,  et  feva  tonitrua  ferro  ; 
Atqiie  triumphantes  muris  infigere  Lunas  ? 
Hasc  mea  laus;  fileam  quid  enim,  quod  Grsecia, 
quod  Sol 

Teftatur,  quod  adhuc  in  peftore  multa  cicatrix  ? 
Dextera,  nec  magis  hac,  ditavit  manibus  umbras. 

Cersavi  fateor;  belli  vox  rauca  parumper 
Conticuit ;  dedimus  nos  corpora  laffa  quieti. — 
Ufque  adeone  nocet,  poll  tot  diferimina  rerum, 
V el  ludis  animum,  vel  membra  fovere  fopore  ? 
Nec  venit  in  mentem  quas  fit  conditio  vitae 
Mortalis,  quam  fefia  malis  infraftaque,  pofeat 
Alternas  mens  aegra  vices,  et  dulce  levamen  ? 

INSUPER  audite,  atque  animis  hxc  figite  difta. 
Rex  fum,  non  titulos  jaftans  et  inania  feeptra  ; 
Hand  veltrum  efi:  igitur  ferutari  peftora  regis, 
Senfufque  arcanos ;  fed  contra  horrore  vereri 
Sanfto  perculfos :  Veftrum  eft  parere,  jubebo  : 
Mors  premet  invitos  \  Eft  omne  rebellio  mur¬ 


mur. 

Q£Id  tamen  admifi  facinus  ?  qu^  tanta  pe- 
regi? 

(Ut  loquar  ex  aequo.)  Qmd  enim  ?  Male-cau- 
tus  amabam. 


Efto  :  novum  crimen  vos  primi  fingitis.  Ergo 
Rex,  Juvenis,  Victor  nunquam  fine  crimine 


amabit  ? 

Nil  mos,  nil  leges,  pietas  nil  tale  profatur. 
Infe  rvialiummedes,  qui  fancta  oracula  coelo 


Deduxit 
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Deduxit  puramque  fidem  mortalibas  sgris, 
Divinus  vates  ^  cum  bellum  pace  mutavit, 

Otia  fcemineo  vacuus  confumplit  amore. 

Quid  pretii  fperat  fuper  ignea  lidera  virtus  ? 
Qrom  fequimur  finem  ?  Perfunftis  munere  vits 
Egregiis  Deus  ipfe  viris  qus  dona  rependet  ? 
Scilicet  infignes  prasftanti  copore  nymphas, 
Atque  immortal!  dorentes  vere  juvejits, 
Halantes  per  ^  agros,  ad  aquarum  murmura 
bianda* 

Concentus  inter  volucrum,  viridante  fub  umbra, 
Amplefti  dabit ;  et  viventes  omne  per  asvum 
Carpere  perpetua  femper  nova  gaudia  flamma. 

Hu  JUS  at  erroris,  (li  me  tainen  abdulit  error,) 
Quae  mihi  caufa  fuit  ^  Qu^  difcite,  qualis  origo, 
Compede  qua  teneor :  Sic  enim  lint  ferrea  vobis 
Corda  licet,  fpero  tamen  ignofcetis  amanti, 
Cernentes  faciem,  qus  me  pulcherrima  vicit 
iEtheriis  limilem,  et  radiantia  lumina  flammis. 
Afpicite  :  atque  meum  fi  fas,  reprendite  crimen. 

H^c  fatus,  velum  detraxit  ab  ore  puelke. 
Qualis  ubi  fpilla  dudum  Sol  conditus  umbra. 
Aureus  emergit,  tandem  caligine  pulfa, 
Splendidior;  ridet  diffufo  lumine  coelum.  • 

Non  aliter  pofito  velamine,  regia  proles 
Extulit  os  rofeum,  folioque  refullit  ab  alto. 
Attonita3  ftupufte  acies,  avidofque  tuendo 
Defixa?  pafcunt  oculos,  tacitaeque  pererrant 
Quam  faciem  !  quali  cum  majeftate  venuftam ! 
Atque  genas  div^  limiles ;  ac  laftea  colla  ; 
Perque  humeros  crines,  et  eburnea  peftora, 
fparfos. 

Indj; 
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Inue  repentino  cum  primum  erepta  ftupore 
Libera  mens  rediit,  tollunt  ad  lidera  plaufus 
Sponte  fua,  dignamq;  fatentur  crimine  formam. 
Const  I  TIT,  atque  diu  trux  agmina  circum- 
fpexit, 

Terribiles  volvens  oculos,  turn  murmura  dextra 
Compefcens,  torvo  fic  addidit  ore,  Tyrannus. 
Jam  fatis  eft;  lifto  me  crimine  folvitis : 
Illam 

Quis  non  viftricem  agnofceret  ?  iEthere  talem 
Ipfe  ingens  Vates  vix  credam  ampleftitur  ulnis. 
Es  fateor  mihi  jure  tuo  cariflima,  vultu 
JEmu\^  Coelicolis,  animi  neque  dotibus  impar 
Irene,  mea  lux,  regum  certiflima  proles : 

Non  radii  foils,  non  vitae  carior  ipfe 
Spiritus  hie,  non  qui  nutrit  praecordia  fanguis ; 
Eft  tamen  his  radiis,  eft  vita  carior  ipfa 
Gloria,  et  invidia  tandem  laus  bellica  major : 
Nec  frangent  animum  molles  ne  fingite,  curae. 
Quid  quod  amem?  tamen  et  Rex  fum,  Bellator, 
&  Heros : 

Forfan  amantem  ^etas,  imbellem  hand  poftera, 
tradet. 

Frafta  meas  iterum  plorabit  Graecia  vires, 
Occiduique  orbis  dominatrix,  impia  Roma  : 
Ecce !  incenfa  ruunt  delubra,  crucefque  profanae, 
Et  fimulacrorum  fraftus  refonabit  humi  grex. 
Quin  haec  accipite,  et  veftrum  cognofeite 
Regem. 

Audebit  quicunque  meos  reprendere  mores, 
Immemorem  carpens  famae,  luxuque  folutum. 
Quid  cara  pro  laude  geram,  quid  vindice  dextra 

Molior, 
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Molior,  afpiciat :  —  Meque  inde  tremifcite 
cundli.'’ 

H^c  ait,  et  gladium  diftringens,  impulit  iau 
In  collum  Irenes.  Cadis  heu!  pulcherrima, 
dextra 

Qua  minime  decuit,  fxvx  data  viftima  famx  : 
Foelix,  fi  patriis  jacuifles  cafta  minis, 

Nec  tibi  barbarici  placuiffent  foedera  lefli ! 
Nam  mutilus  fubita  truncus  procumbit  humi  vi, 
Singultanfq;  tremenfq;  cruorem  tramite  multo 
Purpureis  ftillans  rivis  :  Caput  exilit  alte 
Avulfum,  longo  rapiturque  volubile  traftu. 

Coe L ESTES,  Illi  foedos  jam  fanguine,  vultus, 
Pallentefque  genas,  extinftaque  lumina  cernunt, 
Attoniti ;  exanguefque  metu :  labefafta  per  ofla 
Horror  iit.  Silu^e  diu :  Mox  undique  triftis 
Prorupit  gemitus,  perque  agmina  vafta  cucurrit. 
Rex  abit,  infrendens  graviter,  vifumque  relinquit 


The  END. 
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